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RAFFLE. 

ODDS  on   a  RAFFLE  with  mue  Dice,  or  th^ 

highest  in  three  throws  with  three  Dice, 


It  is  10077695     to  t, 

54. 

1007766     to  1, 

53  or  more. 

1831229     to  1, 

52 

.-— 

45806     to  1, 

51 

^— 

1409S     to  1, 

50 

■— , 

5032     to  1, 

49 

.u- 

2016     to  %, 

48 

—    ■ 

886     to  1, 

^ 

47 

— ' 

422     to  1, 

0 
1^ 

46 

' — 

215     to  1, 

5 

45 

— 

116     to  1, 

•g 

44 

— 

66     to  1, 

fi 

43 

— 

39    Ix^. 
very  near  391$"*^' 

g 

42 

- 

24^  to  1, 

>> 

41 

•^ ' 

15|   to  1, 

4^ 

40 

— *. 

lOi  to  1, 

•g 

39 

— * 

74  to  1, 

38 

— 

very  near  5     to  1, 

37 

— ^ 

Si  to  1, 

36 

-* 

S^to  1, 

1 

35 

- 

or  28    toll, 

11      to  6, 

34 

— 

9     to  7, 

33 

— 

It  is  exactly  equal  that  you  throw  32  or  more. 


The 
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». 

ne  foUowing  is  a  guide  to  any  person  inclined  l» 
sell  or  buy  a  chance. 

1  out  of     8 36  or  more. 

1  out  of     A ^37  — 

1  out  of     5 6    38  — 

1  out  of     8 ^    39  — 

1  out  of   11 ^    40  — . 

1  out  of    17 ^    41  — 

1  out  of  38 "?n   *^  "^ 

1  out  of  47 c    43  — 

1  out  of  81 09    44  — 

1  out  ofl50 §    45  — 

1  out  of293 •^4^  — 

1  out  of  613 47  — 

Explanation  of  the  foregoing  Table, 
Suppose  a  prize  put  up  Worth  20/.  that  oMe 
person  throws  40,  and  there  are  eight  more  to 
throw ;  in  the  table  you  wiH  find  that  one  out  of 
eleven  has  a  right  to  throw  forty:  therefore  his 
chance  is  worth  one  half  of  the  prize  and 
^  of  the  other  half,  equal  to  12/.  14<.  6id.^f. 

Cases  of  Curiosity. 

It  is  1585  to  1  ••  47  neither  more  nor  less« 

807  to  1  ..  46  — 

440   to  1  ..  I  45  — 

255    to  1   ..  J  44  — 

156   to  1   .-  :;  43  — 

100   to  1   .-  §  42  — 

68   to  1   ..  p  41  — 

48    to  1    ..  3  40  — 

35    to  1   ..  I  39  — 

27    to  1  ..  ^    38  — 

21    to  1   ..  ^  37  — 

17ito  1  ..  "^  36  — 

15ito  1   ..  35  — 
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ODDS  against  and  for  the  Dealer*;^  Hand  of 
Trumps. 

158753389899  to  l,thathe  don't  hold  13  trump* 

338493367  to  1   • 12  -^ 

3215258  tol  11 

77065  to  1   10 

srio  tol 9 

317  to  1   8 

44  to  1   7 

8  tol  6 

2|tol,  or  17to7   •...     5 
7  to  5  that  the  dealer  holds  4 

5|to  1,  or  ^8  to  5 3 

'   39}tol .' 2^ 

The  .Odds  for  and  against  any  particular  Non* 
dealer's  Hand  of  Trumps. 

12211799222  to  1,  that  he  does  not  hold  12  trumps 


>2 


1 


53326633  tol 11 

778068  to  1  10 

25457  tol 9 

1567  tol 8 

163  tol 7 

«6fto  1 a 

6itol  5 

*?  to4,ornear9to5««-»  4 

13  to  7  that  he  holds  ....  8 

7|to  1,  pr  38  to  5   •••••.  2 

57  to  1   1 
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viii  WfflST. 

Odds  against  the  Dealer  holding  such  a  certaiA 
Quantity  of  Trumps. 

51  to  1,  that  he  does  not  hold  exactly  7 

12  tol  

4{  to  1   

Sf  to  1,  or  12  to  5 

2^  to  1,  or  11  to  4 3 

39i  to  1,  against  holding  only  the  trump  turned  up. 


1 


The  Odds  against  any  assigned  Non-dealer,  hold- 
ing such  an  exact  Quantity. 

183  to  1,  that  he  does  not  hold  exactly  7 

82  to  1   6 

8f  to  l,or44to5 5  .   p# 

Si  tol   4 

12  to  5  3 

3|to  1  or  23  tor    2 

9f  to  1,  better  than  9tol 1 

57  to  J,  that  he  is  not  without  a  trump. 


.    GAMS 
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GAME  •  OF  :  WMIST. 


X  hIs  game,  which  requires  great  oare  and  at- 
tention, IS  played  by  four  persons,  who  cut  for 
partners ;  those  who  cut  the  two  highest  cards 
are  partners  against  the  two  lowest,  and  the 
person  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  is  entitled  to  the 
deal.    In  cutting,  the  ace  is  accounted  the  lowest. 

Though  it  is  customary  for  only  the  elder  hand, 
and  afterwards  the  dealer,  to  shuffle  the  cards, 
vet  each  player  has  a  rieht  so  to  do  before  the  deal, 
but  tiie  elder  hand  ought  to  shuffle  last,  excepting 
the  dealer.    . 

The  pack  i3  afterwards  cut  by  the  right  hand 
adversary,  and  the  dealer  is  to  distribute  the 
cards,  alternately  one  at  a  time,  to  each  of  the 
players,  beginning  with  the  left  hand  adversary, 
till  the  last  card,  which  must  be  turned  up,  being 
the  trump,  and  left  on  the  table  till  the  .first 
trick  is  played.  » 

No  one,  before  his  partner  plays,  should  inti- 
mate that  he  has  or  has  not  won  the  trick ;  even 
the  attempt  to  take  up  a  trick,  though  won  be- 
fore the  last  partner  has  played,  is  deewed  very 
iioproper.    No  intimations  of  any  kind  durioa; 
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d  WHIST, 

the  play  of  the  cajrds  between  partners  are  to  he 
admitted.  The  mistake  of  one  party  is  the 
game  of  the  adversary.  However,  there  ia  one 
exception  to  this  rule,  in  case  of  a  revoke :  if  It 
person  happens  not  to^  follow  suit,  or  trumps  a 
suit,  the  partner  is  permitted  to  inquire  whether 
he  is  sure  he  hal  none  of  that  suit  in  hand. 
This  indul^ee  must  have  arisen  from  the  se- 
vere penalties  annexed  to  revoking,  which  afiect 
thepartners  equally. 

The  person  on  the  deider^  left  hand  is  called 
the  eldfer  hand,  and  plays  first ;  and  whoever 
wins  the  trick,  becomes  the  elder  hand,  and  j>lay§ 
^sun;  and  so  on  till  all  the  cards  are  playeaout. 
liie  tricks  belonging  to  each  part^  shouM  be 
turned  and  collected  by  the  respective  partn^^ 
f>f  whoever  wins  the  first  trick  in  that  hand. 
Each  tiick  above  six  is  reckoned  one  point  to- 
wards the  game.  The  ace.  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  trumps,  are  called  honourd;  and  when 
either  of  the  parties  has  in  his  own  hand,  or  be* 
iween  himself  and  his  partner,  three  honomrs^ 
they  count  two  points  towards  the  game;- am 
in  case  thev  should  have  the  four  honours, 
ihey  count  four  points.  T^a  pomts  make  th< 
gtttnc. 


TWEMTT-FOUa  SHORT  HULES  FOIL  LEARNERS. 

1.  Always  lead  from  your  strong  suit,  aad  ht 
cautious  of  changing  suits. 

2.  Lead  throngh  an  honour  when  you  have  a 
good  hand. 

8.  Lead  through  the  strong  suit,  and  up  to  'Ae 
weak^  except  in  trum]»s,  tmleSs  stroilg  m  them. 

4.  Lead  a  trump,  if  you  hav^  four  or  five,  tml 
a  ^ood  hand  besides. 
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5.  Sequences  are  eligible  leads,  of  which  play 
the  highest  card. 

6.  Follow  your  partner's  lead,  not  your  adver- 
sary's. 

7.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen,  or  ace  knave. 

8.  Avoid  leading  an  ace  unless  you  have  the 
king. 

9.  Never  lead  a  thirteenth  card,  unless  trumps 
are  out. 

10.  Nor  trump  a  thirteenth  card,  except  last 
player. 

11.  Play  your  best  card  third  hand. 

12.  When  in  doubt,  win  the  trick. 

IS.  When  you  lead  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  hi^est. 

14.  I>o  not  trump  out,  when  your  partner  is 
likely  to  trump  a  suit. 

15.  If  you  hold  only  small  trumps,  make  them 
when  you  can. 

16.  Make  your  tricks  early,  and  be  careful  of 


17.  Be  sure  to  make  the  odd  trick  when  m 
your  power. 

18.  Never  force  your  adversary  with  your  best 
card,  unless  you  have  the  next  best. 

19.  If  only  one  card  of  any  suit,  and  but  two 
pT  three  small  trumps,  lead  the  single  card. 

20. "Always  try  to  keep  a  commanding  card  to 
bring  in  your  strong  suit. 

21.  In  your  partner's  lead,  endeavour  to  keep 
the  command  in  Ins  hand. 

22.  Keep  the  card  you  turn  up  as  Jong  as  yott 
conveniently  can. 

23.  If  your  antagonists  are  8,  and  you  have  no 
honour,  play  your  hest  trump. 

24.  Always  consider  your  scors,  and  play  yoitf 
hufid  accoiomgly* 
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METHODS  OF    SCORING    AT   WHIST. 

One.  Two.  Three.   Four.     Five.  Six.  Seven.  Eight.  Uiiie. 
0       00     000     0000       0       0       00     000       O 
00    000      0        0         0 
O 


0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0        0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0        0 

06 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00   00 

0 

0 

MR.  HOYLE'S  GAME  AT  WHIST. 


*\JfeNERAL  RULES  FOB    BEGINNERS. 

1.  IjEAD  from  the  best  suit ;  if  you  have  a 
sequence  of  kin^,  queen,  and  knaye,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten,  mey  are  sure  leads,  and  gain  the 
tenace  to  yourself  or  partner  in  other  suits. 
Begin  with  the  highest  of  a  sequence,  unless  you^ 
have  five  in  number;  in  that  case  play  the  lowest 
(except  in  trumps,  when  always  play  the  highest) 
In  oraer  to  get  the  ace  or  kins  out  6f  your  part- 
ner's or  adversary's  hand,  aiid  make  room  for 
your  strong  suit. 

2.  With  five  of  ^the  smallest  tnimps,  and  ndt 
ione  good  card  in  the  other  suits,  trump  out, 
•which  will  make  your  partner  the  last  player,  and 
^e  him  the  tenace. 

3.  If  two  small  tnimps  only^  with  ace  and  king 
of  two  other  suits,  and  a.deficiency  of  the  fourth 
suit,  make  as  many  tricks  as  you  can  immediately, 
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mad  if  yaitf  Bartaer  refuses  either  of  your  suit^^ 
do  not  force  nim,  because  that  ma,y  wc^en  his 
gvne  t6o  much. 

.  4.  Seldom;  return  your  partner's  lead  immedi- 
M^j,ii-j(fAi-k^ve  sood  suits  of  your  own  to  play, 
imtess  i\m  to  eoaemowc  to  save  or  win  a  gaomss 
v^X  is  fiw^ant  by  good  ^uits  is  sequences  of  king^ 
qiieen,  and  knave,  or  queen,  knave,  and  ten. 

5.  If  each  party  has  five  tncks,  and  you  91% 
assured  of  getting  two  from  your  own  hand,  wist 
them,  in  expectation  of  scoring  3  that  deal;  b»> 
cause  losii^  ^e  odd  trick  makes  two  diiFerenc(^ 
>  and  you  play  8  to  1  against  yourself  £xcq>t 
when  you  see  a  probabiuty  either  of  eaving  vour 
lurcl^  or  winning  the  game;  in  either  of  which 
casas  risk  the  odq  trick. 

§.  When  you  ha«^  a  probability  of  WMSing  thy 
game,  risk  a  trick  or  two,  because  the  share  of  tht 
stakes  which  your  adversarv  has  by  a  new  dea^ 
will  amount  to  more  than  the  point  or  tau)  which 
you  risk. 

The  foregoing  case  refors  to  games  1  to  6,  in 
pages  14, 15, 16. 

'7.  If  your  advmary  is  ux  or  seven  love,  and 
yoi^are  to  lead,  then  risk  a  trick  or  two,  in  h<^es 
i^  putting  the  game  upon  an  equality ;  therefor^ 
a&siitting  you  nave  um  qutm  or^  knavei,  and  one 
other  trump,  and  no  good  cards  in  other  suiti^ 
jplay  the  queen  or  ki^e  of  trumps;  l]^  wiuch 
means  you  will  strengthen  your  partnei's  game, 
if  he  is  strong  in  trumps;  if  weak,  you  do  him 
no  injury. 

8.  If  you  are  four  of  the  game,  pla^  for  an  odd 

tiick,  in  hopes  to  save  one^iau  ot  the  stake; 

W^  in4»der  to  win  the  same,  though  you  are 

if«^y  its9]|g  in'truoitps,  he  cauti<»us  how  you 

»  3 
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trump  out.    What  is  meant  by  strength  in  trumps, 

is,  one  honour  and  three  trumps. 

9.  If  .you  are  nine  of  the  game,  and  though 
very  strong  in  trumps,  yet  if  your  partner  has  a 
chance  of  tiumping  any  of  your  adversary's  suits; 
then  do  not  trump  out,  but  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  trumping  those  suits.  If  your  game  is  scored 
only  t,  2,  or  3,  you  must  plav  the  reverse,  and 
also  in  5,  6,  or  7 ;  because  in  these  two  cases,  you 
play  for  more  than  one  point. 
•  la.  If  last  player  you  find  that  the  third  hand 
cannot  put  on  a  good  card  to  his  partner's  lead, 
admitting  you  have  no  good  game .  of  your  own 
to  play,  then  return  the  lead  upon  the  aAversary ; 
which  gives  your  partner  the  tenace  in  that  suit^ 
ahd  often  obliges  the  adversary  to  change  suits, 
and  consequently  gives  the  tenace  in  that  new 
suit  also.        '  ' 

•11.  If  yoii  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  tnimps, 
be^in  with  a  small  one ;  because  it  is  an  eeusd 
wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  trump  tnan 
the  last  player :  tf  so,  you  have  Utfee  rounds  of 
trumps ;  or  else  you  cannot  fetch  out  all. 

12,  If  ace,  kin§,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps, 
begin  with  the  km^^  and  then  play  the, ace,;(ex- 
^cept  one  of  the  adversaries  refuses  trumps)  be-, 
cause  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  the  queen 
falls.  '  . 

^  13.  Ifeither  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps, 
'Or  queen,  knave,  and  four  small  truihps,  be^n 
-with  a  small  one,  because  the*odds  are  on  your 
side  that  jrour  partner  has  an  honour. 

14.  If  king,  qiieen,  ten,  and  three  small  truinps, 
begin  with  the  king,  because  you  have  a  fair 
'chance  that  thfe  knave  fails  in  the  second  round, 
^or  you  may  finesse  your  ten  qpon  the  return  fipona 
your  partner.  ^    ' 
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Refefs  to  cases  iy  9, 3,  in  {lages  16, 17. 

15.  If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  three  small 
tramps,  begin  with  ^e  ciueen,  because  you 
have  a  fair  chance  that  tne  ten  falls  in  the 
second  round,  or  you  may  wait  to  finesse  the 
nine.* 

Refers  to  cases  1,  2,  3,  in  pages  16, 17. 

16.  If  knave,  ten,  and  four  small  tnimps,  begin 
with  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13. 

17.  ff  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  three  Small  trumps, 
begin  wiUi  the  knave,  in  order  to  prevent  tne 
nine  from  making,  a  trick ;  and  the  odds  are  in 
your  favour  that  the  other  three  honours  fall  in 
two  rounds. 

18.  If  six  trumps  of  ar  lower  denomination, 
begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  you  should  have 
t&a,  nine,  and  eight,  and  an  honour  turns  up 
against  you ;  in  that  case^  if  you  are  to  plav 
torough  the  honour,  begin  with  the  ten,  which 
obliges  the  adversary  eiuier  to  play  his  honour  to 
dkadvantage,  or  leave  it  in  your  partner's  option^ 
whether  he  will  pass  it  or  not. 

19.^  If  ace,  king,  and  three  ^nall  trumps,  begin 
with  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13. 

SO.  If  ace,  kins,  and  knave,  and  two  small 
trumps,  begin  ynm  the  king,  which,  next  to  a 
certamty,  informs*  your  partner  that  jrou  have  ace 

^and  knave  remaining;  and  by  putting  the  lead 
into  your  partner's  hand,  he  plays  you  a  trump; 

•tipon  which  finesse  the  knave,  and  no  ill  conse- 
quence can  arise,  except  the  queen  lies  behind 
you  single. 

,     Refers  to  cases  1,  2, 3,  in-pages  16, 17. 

2*1.  If  king,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps, 

.  b^^  witji  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13.  » 

^^  S8.  If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  two  smdl  tnimps, 
begin  with  the  king.    See  in  No.  SC  - 
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S3.  If  ^e  queen,  knave,  and  three  small 
trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one.    See  in  No,  Id. 

24.  If  queen,  knave^  nine,  and  two  «naU 
trumps,  begin  with  the  queen.    See  in  No.  15. 

^5.  Jf  kmi^fe,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begun 
with  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13.  *     ■ 

26.  If  knave,  teo,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps, 
begin  with  the  knave,  because  in  two  rounds  pro- 
bably the  nine  falls ;  or,  upon  the  return  of  trumps 
£rom  your  {Katner,  you  mav  finesse  the  eight. 

S7.  If  five  trumps  .of  a  lower  denomination^ 
begin  wkh  the  lofwest,  unless  you  have  a  sequence 
of  ten,  jme^  and  eight;  m  thait  case  begin  with 
the  highest. 

28.  If  ace,  kkig,  and  two  smaJl  trUmps,  begin 
with  a  small  one.    See  in  No.  13. 

29.  If  ace,  king,  knave,^  and  one  smaU  try^^, 
b^in  wi^  the  kin^.    See  m  No.  20. 

30.  If  king,  queen,  aad  two  small  tnimps^be^ 
wiih  a  smdU  oo^.    See  in  No.  13. 

3I.If  kiar,queen,  ten,  and  one  small  trump, 
begin  with  the  king,  and  wait  the  return  of  tiumps 
fixmi  y<iiM:  partner,  when  innes^  fite  ten,  in  order 
to  win  the  knave. 

32.  If  c^ueen,kna¥^  nine,  and  pne  smaU  trmnp, 
begin  wito  the  queen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Vm 
Dwm  making  a  trick. 

33.  If  knav^  ten,  and  two  small  trmnps,  begin 
with  a  anaU  one.    See  )n  No.  13. 

^.  If  knaxre,  ten,  eight,  and  one  small  trump, 
beon  with  the  knave,  to  prevent  the  nine  jGrom 
making  a  trick. 

35.  If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  smaU  txump^ 
begin  with  the  ten,  iimich  leaves  it  in  your  part- 
ner's discretion  whether  he  wUl  pass  it  or  not. 
^    3(6.  If  ten,  and  three  ^mall  trumps^  begin  with 
a  small  one. 
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•  SOME   PARTICULAR   RULES. 

1 .  If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  suit,  play  wee  rounds  of  trumps, 
<»therwise  your  strong  suit  may  be  trumped. 
'  2.  If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  with 
a  good  suit^  trumir  out  with  the  king,  hecause 
when  you  have  tne  lead  again,  you  will  have 
three  rounds  of  trumps. 

3.  If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  smt,  lead  the  king,  in  expectation  of 
the  knave  falling  at  the  second  round ;  apd  do 
not  wait  to  finesse  the  ten,  for  fear  your  strong 
suit  should  be  trumped. 

4.  If  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  suit,  trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

5.  If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  suit,  lead  the  queen,  in  expectation 
of  the  ten  falling  at  -the  second  round ;  and  do 
not  wait  to  finesse  the  nine,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed above  in  case  3. 

-     6.  If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  with 
a  good  suit,  triunp  out  with  a  small  one. 

7.  If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  a  good  suit,  trump  out  with  the  knave,  in 
expectation  of  the  nine  falling  at  the  second 
round. 

8.  If  ten,  niiie,  eight,  and  pne  small  trump, 
with  a  good  suit,  play  liie  ten. 


PARTICULAR  GAMES. 

1.  Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  your  game 
to  consist  of  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  one  suit ; 
ace,  kinff,  queen,  and  two  small  cards  of  another ; 
king  ana  queen  of  the  third  suit,  and  three  small 
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trumps.  Be^  with  the  ace  of  your  best  suit, 
which  informs  your  partner  that  you  have  the 
command  of  it;  then  do  not  proceed  with  th^ 
king  of  the  same  suit,  but  play  a  trump  next; 
and  if  your  partner  has  no  strength  in  trumi>8, 
and  that  your  adversary  plays  to  your  weak  suit, 
viz.  the  king  and  queen  only,  in  that  case,  lead 
the  kins  of  the  best  suit :  and  if  you  observe  a 
probabiuty  of  either  adversary  being  likely  to 
trump  tliat  suit,  play  the  king  of  me  sut  of 
which  you  have  kmg,  queen,  and  knave.  If  it 
•hould  so  happen  that  ymir  adversaries  do  not 
play  to  your  weakest  suit,  though  apparently 
your  partner  cannot  help  you  in  trumps,  then 
trump  out  as  often  as  the  lead  comes  into  your 
hand;  bv  which  means,  supposing  your  partner 
to  have  but  two  trumps,  and  tnat  your  adversaries 
have  four  each,  by  three  rounds,  there  remain 
only  two  against  you. 

II.  ELDER  HAND. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  queen,  and  one 
small  trump,  with  ^  sequence  from  the  king  of 
five  in  another  suit,  with  four  other  cards  of  no 
value.  Bedn  with  the  queen  of  trumps,  and 
pursue  the  lead  with  the  ace,  which  demonstrates 
that  you  have  the  king:  and  as  it  would  be  bad 
play  to  follow  trumps  the  third  round,  till  you 
nave  first  gained  the  command  of  ^our  great 
suit,  by  stopping  thus,  it  hkewise  informs  your 
partner  that  ^ou  have  the  king,  and  one  trump 
only  remainmg ;  because  if  you  had  ace,  king, 
queen,  and  two  trumps  more,  and  trumps  went 
-round  twice,  you  could  receive  no  damage  by 
playing  the  king  the  third  round.  When  you 
lead  sequence,  begin  with  the  lowest,  that  if  your 
partner  nas  the  ace  he  may  play  it,  which  nukes 
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worn  for  ^oor  salt.  And  since  you  have  tet  your 
partner  into  the  state  of  your  game^  as  soon  as 
ne  has  the  l^id^  if  he  has  a  trump  or  two  ro- 
nuuning,  he  will  play  trumps  to  you,  with  a  moral 
certainty  that  your  king  clears  your  adversaries' 
liands. 

III.  SECOND   PtATEB. 

Suppose  Tou  have  ace,  kins,  and  two  soiaU 
trumi^  with  a  quiiiVmajor  of  another  suit;  in 
the  third  suit  you  have  tm'ee  small  cards,  and  in 
the  fourth  suit  one.  Your  adversary  on  your 
right  hand  begins  with  playing  the  ace  of  your 
weak  euity  and  then  the  king :  in  that  case  throw 
awi^  a  lodng  card;  and  if  he  proceeds  to  play 
the  queen,  tmow  away  another  lo^ng  card ;  and 
4o  the  hke  ^e  fourth  time,  in  hopes  yoiu*  partr 
iKar'tBttiy  trump  it,  who  will  in  that  case  either 
play  a  trump,  or  to  your  strong  suit.  If  trumps 
are  ^ayed,  go  on  with  them  two  rounds,  and  then 
play  your  strong  suit;  by  which  means,  if  there 
iia^ns  to  be  &m  trumps  in  one  of  your  adver- 
saries' hands,  and  two  in  tiie  other,  which  is 
nearly  the  case,  yotor  partner  beii%  ^entitled  to 
liave  tlnree  trumps  out  of  the  nine ;  your  strong 
suit  forces  their  best  trumps,  and  you  have  a 
prd>afoility  of  making  the  o6d  trick  m  your  own 
band  cmly;  whereas  if  you  had  trumped  one  of 
your  adversaries' best  cards,  you  had  so  weakened 
jour  hand  as  probably  not  to  have  made  more 
than  five  tricks. 

4.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  qa^en,  and  three 
ttoaall  thmips;  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  nine  of  ano- 
ther suit;  wiUi  two  small  cards  of  eadi  of  the 
others:  your  partner  leads  to  your  ace,  queen, 
ten,  and  nine;  and  as  this  ga^me  requires  rather 
to  deceive  your  adversaries,  than  to  inform  your 
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Sartner,  put  on  the  nine,  which  natitr^ly  in*, 
uces  the  adversary  to  play  trumps^  if  he  wins 
that  card.  As  soon  as  trumps  are  phtyed  to  you, 
return  them  to  your  adversary,  keeping  the  c6m«- 
mand  in  your  own  hand.  If  your  adversarv,  who 
led  trumps  to  you,  puts  up  a  trump  which  your 
partner  cannot  win,  and  if  he  has  no  good  suit  of 
nis  own,  he  will  return  your  partner's  lead,  ima- 
gining that  suit  lies  between  his  partner  and 
yours:  if  this  finesse  succeeds,  you  will  be  a 
ereat  gainer  by  it,  but  scarcely  possible  to  be  a 
loser. 

5.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small 
trumps,  with  a  quart  from  a  king,  and  two  smaH 
cards  of  another  suit,  and  one  small  card  to  each 
of  the  other  suits ;  your  adversary  leads  a  suit  erf 
which  your  partner  has  a  auartrmajor:  yoiu* 
partner  puts  on  the  knave,  ana .  then  proceeds  to 
play  the  ace:  you  refiise  to  that  suit  by  playing 
your  loose  card;  when  your  partner  plays  the 
king,  your  right  hand  adversary  trumps  it,  sup- 

Eose  with  the  knave  or  ten,  do  not  overtrump 
im,  which  may  probably  lose  you  two  or  three 
tricks  by  weakening  your  hand :  but  if  be  leads 
to  the  suit  of  whic-h  you  have  none,  trump  that, 
and  then  play  the  lowest  of  your  sequence,  in 
order  to  get  the  ace  either  out  of  your  partner's 
or  adversary's  hand ;  which  accomplishea,  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  lead,  play  two  rounds  of  trumps> 
and  then  your  strong  suit.  Instead  of  your  ad- 
versary playing  to  your  weak  suit,  if  he  should 
play  trump9,  do  you  go  on  with  them  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to  get  the  command  of  your 
strong  suit* 
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f  «BTAI»  .  OBSEBVATIOICS,  WHEREBY  YOU  ARE  AS- 
SURED THAT  YOUR  PARTNER  HAS  NO  MORE  OF^ 
THE  SUIT  PLAYED  EITHER  BY  YOURSELF  OR 
HIM.    - 

1.  Suppose  yoii  leadfVom  aueen,  ten,  nine,  and 
tsro  small  carets  of  any  suit,  tne  second  hand  puts 
•n  the kpave,  your  partner  plays  the  eight:  you 
holding  queen,  ten,  and  nine,  it  is  a  demonstra^ 
tion,  that  he  can  have  no  more  of  that  suit. 
Therefore  play  your  game  accordingly,  either  by 
forcing  hiiri  to  trumi)  that  suit,  if  you  are  strong 
in  trumps,  or  by.  playing  some  other  suit. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a 
suit,  ana  you  lead  your  king,  your  partner  plays 
the  knave,  this  demonstrates  he  has  no  more  of 
that  suit. 

3.  Suppose  you  have  kin^,  queen,  and  many 
more  of  a  suit,  and  begin  vath  tne  king,  in  some 
cases  it  is  good  play  in  a  partner,  when  he  has  the 
ace,  and  one  small  card  m  that  suit  only,  to  win 
his  partner's  king;  for  suppose  he  is  very  strong 
in  trumps,  by  taking  his  partner's  king,  he  trumps 
out,  ana  after  clearing  the  board  of  trumps^  re- 
turns his  partner's  Icaa ;  and- having  partea  with 
the  ace,  has  made  room  for  his  partner  to  make 
that  whole  suit,  which  possibly  could  not  have 
been  done  if  he  had  kept  the  command  in  his 
•wn  hand.  And  supposing  your  partner  has  no 
othet* .  good  card  besides  that  suit,  nothing  is  lost 
by  the  ace  taking  the  king ;  but  if  you  have  a 
good  card -to  bring  in  that  suit,  you  gain  all  the 
tn€ks  made  in  the  same,  by  this  method  of  play. 
And  as  your  partner  has  taken  your  king  with 
the  ace,  and  tmmps^  out  upon  it,  you  have  reason 
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to  judge  he  has  one  of  that  suit  to  rctuni ;  there- 
fore do  not  throw  away  anv  of  thsA  suit,  cvea  W 
keep  a  king  or  queen  guarded. 


•> ARTICULAR  GAMES,  BOTH  TO  ENDEAVOUR  TO  DJS- 
OEIVB  AND  DISTRESS  YOUR  ADV^ERAARIBS,  AND 
TO  DEMONSTRATB  YOUR  GAME  TO  YOUR  PARTNSRi. 

1.  Suppose  I  play  the  ace  of  a  suit  of  which  t 
have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  ones;  the  last 
player  does  not  choose  to  trump,  having  none  of 
the  siut;  if  I  am  not  strong  enouj|^  in  trumps, 
I  must  not  f play  out  the  king,  hut  iTeep  the  com- 
mand  of  that  suit  in  my  hand  by  playing  a  small 
one,  in  order  to  weaken  his  §ame, 

2.  If  a  suit  is  led,  of  which  I  have  none,  and  a 
moral  certauity  that  my  partner  has  not  the  b^st 
of  that  suit, in  order  to  deceive, the  adversary, 
I  throw  away  my  strong  suit;  but  to  clear  up 
doubts  to  my  partner  when  he  has  the  lead,  I 
throw  away  my  weak  suit.  This  method  of  play 
will  generally  succeed,  unless  against  very  good 
players;  and  even  with  theiQ,  you  will  oftener 
^ain  than  lose. 


PARTICULAR  GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED,  BY  WHICtf  TOY 
RUN  THE  RISK  OF  LOSING  ONE  TRICK  ONLY  Td 
GAIN  THREE.  ,  . 

1.  Suppose  clubs  to  be  Uvmps,  aad  a  heart  fday* 
ed  by  your  adversary ;  your  partner  having  noBft 
tfNkaX  suit,  throws  away  a  spade ;  you  then  judg^ 
Bis  hand  is  composed  Cf  trumps  and  diunonds ; 
and  you  Winning  that  trick;  and  being  t,oo  weak 
in  trumps,  Oare  not  force  hun ;  and  suppose  yaa 
shall  have  king,  knave,  and  one  small  diaioond; 
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MnA  further,  your  partner  to  ha^e  queen,  and  five 
fliaraoiids;  in  that  case,  by  throwing  out  your 
king  in  your  first  lead,  and  your  knave  in  your 
second,  your  partner  and  you  may  win  five  tricks 
in  that  suit ;  whereas  if  you  had  led  a  small  dia- 
jnond,  and  your  partner's  queen  having  been  won 
with  the  ace,  the  king  and  laiave  remaining  in 
voiv  hand  obstruct  the  suit  4  and  though  he  may 
liave  the  loilg  trump,  yet  by  playing  a  small  dia- 
mond, and  his  long  trump  Jiaving  been  finced  out 
of  lus  hand,  you  lose  by  this  method  three  trkka 
in  that  deal. 

2.  Suppose,  in  the  like  case  of  the  fiHmer,  you 
ehoi^  have  queen,  ten,  and  one  small  card  in 
your  partner's  strong  suit ;  which  is  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  Conner  example ;  and  that  vour  pari- 
ng has  knave  smd  five  small  cards  in  his  strong 
m't ;  you  havine  the  lead  are  to  play  your  queen, 
and  when  you  ]^y  again,  your  ten ;  iod  suf^sa 
him  to  have  the  long  thimp,  by  this  method  he 
makes  four  tricks  in  that  suit;  but  should  ^ou 
play  a  small  card  in  that  suit^  his  knave  bmng 
gone,  imd  the  queen  remaining  in  your  hand  in 
the  second  round,  and  the  long  trump  forced  out 
of  his  l^nd,  the  queen  remsuning  in  yours  instructs 
the,«uit,  bv  which  mettK>d  of  play  you  lose  three 
tricks  in  that  deal. 

3.  In  the  former  examples  you  have  been  sup- 
posed to.  have  had  the  lead,  and  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  the  best  cards  in  your  nand  of  your 
partner's  str<mg  suit,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  whole  suit :  now  suppose  your  partner  is  to 
lead,  and  in  the  course  of  play,  it  appears  to  you 
that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit ;  for  instance, 
ace,  king,  and  four  small  ones,  and  that  you  have 
queen,  ten,  mne,  and  a  very  small  one  of  that 
auit;  when  yois  partner  plays  the  Me,  you  are 
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to  play  the  nine ;  when  he  plays  the/  king,  you 
are  to  play  the  ten ;  by  which  means  in  the  third 
round,  you  make  your  queen,  and  having  a  ^[nali 
one  remaining,  do  not  obstruct  your  partnei** 
great  suit;  wnereas  if  you  had  kept  your  queen 
and  ten,  and  the  knave  had  lallen  from  the  adver- 
saries, you  had  lost  two  tricks  in  that  deal. 

4.  Suppose,  you  find  your  partner  has  one  great 
suit,  ana  that  you  have  kin^,  ten,  and  a  small  on^ 
of  the  same;  your  parlner  leads  the  ace;  in  that 
case  play  your  ten,  and  in  the  second  round  the 
king :  this  prevents  a  possibility  of  obstructing 
your  partner's  great  suit. 

5.  Suppose  your  partner  has  ace,  king,  and  four 
small  cards  in  his  great  suit,  and  that  you  have 
queen,  ten,  and  a  small  C£u:d,  in  the  same ;  when 
he  plays  his  ace,  do  you  play  the  ten,  and  when 
he  plays  his  king,  you  play  the  queen ;  by  which 
method  you  only  risk  one  trick  to  get  four. 

6.  Now  suppose  you  have  five  cards  of  your 
partner's  strong  suit ;  viz.  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight, 
and  a  small  one;  and  that  your  partner  has  ace, 
king,  and  four  small  ones;  when  your  partner 
playS  the  ace  do  you  play  the  eight;  wnenhe 
plays  the  king,  do  you  play  the  nine;  and  in  the 
third  round,  nobody  having  any  of  that  suit, 
except  your  partner  and  yourself,  proceed  then  to 
play  the  queen,  and  next  the  ten ;  and  having  a 
small  one  remaining,  and  your  partner  two,  yo^i 
thereby  gain  a  trick. 


PARTICULAR   GAMES   TO   BE    PLAYED   WHEN  EITHE* 
OF  YOUR  ADVERSARIES  TURNS  UP  AN  HONOUR. 

1,  Suppose  the  knave  is  turned  up  on  your  right- 
hand,  and  that  you  have  king,  queen^  and  ten ;  in 
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order  to  win  the  knave,  begin  with  your  king; 
^y  "whidl-niethod,  your  partner  may  suppose  you 
hiave  queen  and  ten  rein&ining,  especial^  if  you 
have  a  second  lead^  and  do  not  proceed  to  your 
ijueen. 

^  The  knave  beipg  turned  up  as  before,  and 
that  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  ten,  by  playing 
^ur  queen,  it  answers  the  like  purpose  of  the 
^rmer  rule.  , 

S.  Iftjiequeenis  turn-up  on  your  right-hand^ 
^uad  that  woyi  have  ace,  kv^,  And  knave,  hy  jjplay- 
iog  your  king  it  answers  the  Ukje  purpose. 

4.  Supi^se  an  honour  is  turned  (Upon  your  le^ 
lifkodt  4^  you  hold  none^  in  that  Case  lea4 
wo^^^  ihsit  honour;  t>ujt  if  you  should  hold  one 
^eatcqpt  thejaoe)  you  must  he  cautious  how  you 
play  trumps,  because  in  case  vour  partner  hold* 
^  honojur,  your  advcrsaiy  will  return  your  own 
game  i^h  you. 


^  CASE,  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  DA176ER  Of  rOHCINa 
TOUR  VAVtVSM. 

SuTPosE  A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a 
mnnt-major  in  tnmms,  with  a  quint-manor  and 
uuee  ubM  xtasds  ot  moAia  mat,  9od  has  the 
Itad^  and  suppose  ^xt  adveorsanes  €  and  D  to 
hmfeapbf  ftv«!tBumps  imei^ier  hand ;  in  thiscase, 
Jiha^nng  the  flead,  wins  exrerytiick.   * 

On  the  contrary,  ^u^jpose  €  has  £ve  %matt 
trumps,  wkh  a  quint^nngor  and  dhree  small  caidB 
-of  .another  suit,  and  ti^t  C  has  the  lead,  whl» 
icntees  A  to  tzun^  4wt,^  which  means  A  mos 
4iiiy  fere  txicks. 

m6 
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A  CA.SE  TQ  DEMONSTRATE  THE  ADVANTAGE  BY^  A 
SAW. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  quart- 
major  in  clubs,  they  being  trumps,  anot^ier  quart- 
major  in  hearts,  another  quaft-major  in  diamonds, 
and  the  ace  of  spades.  And  suppose  the  adversa^ 
ries  C  and  D  to  have  the  followmg  cards ;  viz.  <J 
has  four  trumps,  eight  hearts,  and  one  spade  ;I> 
has  five  trumps  and  eight  diamonds ;  Obeing  to 
lead,  plays  an  heart,  D  trumps  it ;  D  plays  a  dia^ 
mond,  C  trumps  it;  and  thus  pursuing  the  saw, 
each  partner  trumps  a  quart-major  of  A's,  and  C 
being  to  play  at  the  ninth  tricK,  plays  a  spade, 
which  D  trumps ;  thus  C  and  D  have  won  tiic 
nine  fost  tricks,  and  leave  A  with  his  quart-majbt 
in  trumps  only. 

Whenever  you  can  establish  a  saw,  it  is  y6ur 
interest  to  embrace  it. 


VARIETY  OF  CASES,  INTERMIXED  WITH  CALCULA- 
TIONS, DEMONSTRATING  WHEN  IT  IS  PROPER,  At 
^SECOND  HAND,  TO  PUT  UP  THE  KING,  QUEEN, 
|LNAVE,^R  TEN,  WITH  ONE  SMALL  CARD  OF  ANY 
SUIT,  &C.  .  ^ 

1.  Suppose  you  have  four  small  trumps,  and  in 
the  three  other  suits  have  one  trick  secure  in 
each:  suppose  also  ^our  partner  has  notrmnp, 
then  the  remaining  nine  trumps  must  be  divid^ 
between  your  adversaries;  perhaps  five  in  one 
hand,  and  four  in  the  other ;  as  often  as  you  have 
*the  lead,  play  trumps:  and  should  you  nave  fobr 
.leads,  in .  that  case,  your  adversaries  make  only 
five  tricks  out  of  nine  trumps ;  whereas  if  you  had 
_  suffered  them  to  make  their  trumps  single,  they 
might  possibly  haye  made  nine. 
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^is  example  shiews  the  necessity  of  t»kiiig  out 
'  two  trumps  for  one  up<m  most  occasions. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule;  if 
you  find  that  your  adversaries  are  very  strong  in 
any  particular  suit,  and  that  your  partner  can  give 
you  no  assistance  in  the  same,  in  such  a  case  exa- 
mine your  own,  and  also  your  adversaries'  scores;, 
because  bv  keeping  one  trump  in  your  hand  to 
trump  such  suit,  it  may  be  either  a  means  to  save 
•r  win  a  game. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  aueen,and  two  small 
cards  of  any  suit;  your  right-nand  adversary  leads 
thaf^  in  such  case,  do  not  put  on  your  queen,  be^ 
cause  it  is  equal  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  you  have  the 
command  of  that  suit. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  in  case 
you  want  tne  lead,  then  play  your  queen. 

8.  Never  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  one  small 
card,  because  it  is  3  to  1  that  your  partner  has  not 
the  ace,  and  also  38  to  25,  or  about  5  to  4,  that  he 
has  ace  or  queen ;  and  therefore,  as  you  have  only 
about  5  to  4  in  your  favour^  and  must  have  four 
cards  in  some  other  suit,  suppose  the  ten  to*be 
the  highest,  lead  that  siut,  because  it  is  an  eaual 
wager  that  your  parUier  has  a  better  cardtnan 
the  last  player;  smdif  theace  of  the  first-men-f 
tioned  smt  lies  behind  you,  which  is  also  equals 
'  in  case  yoiir  partner  has  it  not;  m.  Has  case,  on 
your  adversanes  leaiding  this  suit,  you  probably 
!  make  two  tricks. 

4.  Suppose  in  the  course  of  play  it  appears  that 
your  parUier  and  you  have  four  or  five  trumps  re- 
;maimng,  when  your  adversaries  have  none,  And 
that  you  hav^  no  winning  card,  but  have  reason 
*  to  jtMlgc  that  your  partner  has  a  thirteenth  or 
iome.raier  winning  card  in  hi^  hand ;  in  that  case 
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fday  A  eniaM  jtn^p^  to  ^vf  )aw  Ihe  leAd^^a  «r4er 
to  throw  Away  aay  losing caxdiii  yowr  bm^i^^KMi 
tuch  thiFtoen^  or  «tiic!r  goodcacd. 


SOME  SIRECTIOKd  tO%  PXJTtllSrG  W  AT  SECOITB 
HAND,  KING,  «U££N,  KVAVE,  OK  TEN  OF  AKT 
SUIT,  &C. 

1 .  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  andone  small  card 
^  -aby  Stat,  and  i^ist  your  o^bMiaad  adiKiraary 
fdfl^  that  «ak ;  if  iie  is  a  good  player,  do  not  4^ 
on  tlie  king,  mleas  ircn  want  the  lead,  beoaMse  s 
good  player  seldom  deads  fidOHi  acni^  ci  wjhich  h% 
las  tsie  ace,  but  keeps  it  to  farii^  m  his  stioag 
suit  after  the  trumps  are  out. 

8.  $u{q>ose  yo«  ha¥e  a  'ijUQen^  and  jom  aiaall 
card,  of  any  smt,  nad  tiaat  yoar  ri^t^^ULnd  4idyer« 
eary  leads  ithe  same;,  do  liot  mn  en  the^quaen^ 
because  if  the  adversary  has  led  itom  acfe  and 
knave,  in  that  case,  upon  the  return,  your  adver- 
sary finesses  the  kiiaye,  which  isjgeaeraUy  good 
play,  especially  if  his  parbner  has  ptoved  the  kiag^ 
you  theoeb^  make  your  queen ;  but  1^  pubting«a 
the  ^ueen,  it  shews  your  adveisary  Imt  you  banc 
no  stisngth  in  fthat,  and  consequently  puts  haat 
upon  finesmg  ttp<m  your  partner  tbsoughaiM;  idm 

3.  Likewise  4>b8erve,  in  caae  yom  should  iiavia 
^t^kaaive  ortenwilhasmallciadof^uiyauit^iit 
is  generally  bad  play  to  put  up  either  of  tiiem  at 
tecond  hand,  beeause  it  is  5  to  «  that  the  third 
band  has  ^ter  ace,  king,  or  qMeen  of  theau^ 
led ;  therefore  as  the  odds  against  you  are  five  to 
tM^outhough  you  should succ^  sonUi^nes  by  ^td^ 
netiiod,yet  m  the  main  you  must  be  a  loser;  ba» 
it  dtmonstrates  to  your  adversaries,  tiiai 
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you  arc  weak,  and  consequently  they  finesse  upon 
your  partner  throughout  that  whole  suit. 

4.  Siropose  you  nave  ace,  king,  and  three  small 
cards  of  any  suit  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
leads ;  upon  which  you  play  your  ace,  and  your 
partner  the  knave.  In  case  you  are  strong  in 
trumps,  return  a  small  one  in  that  suit,  in  order 
to  let  your  partner  trump :  thereby  you  keep  the 
command  in  your  own  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  your  paxtner  an  intimation  that  you 
are  strong  m  trumps;  therefore,  he  may  play  hit 
game  accordingly,  either  in  attempting  to  estab- 
Ssh  a  saw,  or  by  trumping  out  to  you,  if  he  has 
either  strength  in  trumps,  or  thecomnmnd  of  the 
othef  suits. 

5.  Suppose  A  and  B's  game  is  scored  6,  the  ad- 
versaries C  and  D  7,  and  that  nine  rounds  are 
played  out,  of  which  A  and  B  have  won  seven 
tricks,  and  no  honours  are  reckoned  in  that  deal ; 
in  this  case  A  and  B  have  won  the  odd  trick, 
which  puts  their  game  upon  an  equality;  and  sup- 
pose A  to  have  the  lead,  and  has  two  of  the  smal- 
lest trumps  remaining  with  two  winning  cards  of 
other  suits;  and  C  and  D  have  the  two  best 
trumps  between  them,  with  two  other  winning 
cards  in  their  hands.  It  is  11  to  3  that  C  has  not 
the  two  trumps;  and  likewise  11  to  3  that  D  has 
them  not :  the  odds  being  so  much  in  A's  favour 
to  wn  the  whole  stake,  it  is  his  interest  to  play  a 
trump ;  for  suppose  the  stake  to  be  «£  70  depend- 
ing, A  and  B  wm  the  whole,  if  he  succeeds  by  this 
method ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  he  play  the 
dose  game,  by  forcing  C  or  D  to  trump  first,  he 
having  wonthe  oddVick  already,  and  being  sure 
of  winning  two  more  in  his  own  hand,  b^  this 
method  his  game  will  be  scored  9  to  7,  wmch  it 
about  3  to  %  and  therefore  A  and  B's  share  of  the 
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^70  wUl  anunint  ixoky  to  wf  49y  and  A  only  ^o^ 
cures  «£7  inrofit;  but  in  the  other  case,  imon^sttp- 
tH)sition  tnat  A  and  B  have  11  to  8  of  toe  stake 
depoddin^,  as  aforesaid.  A,  by  playing  his  trUn^ 
is  enUU^  to  «£36  out  of  the  ^70  depending. 


DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  PLAT  WHEN  AN  ACE^  KING,  01 
QUEEN,  ARE  TURNED  UP  ON  TOUR  RIGHt^HAND^ 

1.  Suppose  the  ace  is  turned  up  on  your  light- 
hand,  and  that  you  have  tine  ten  and  nine  t( 
trumps  only,  with  ace,  king,  and  queen  of  ano&er 
suit,  and  e^t  cards  of  no  value :  begin  with  tbb 
ace  of  the  suit  of  Which  you  have  the  ace,  kin^ 
and  queen,  which  is  an  information  to  your  partus 
Uiat  you  have  the  command  of  it;  then  play  the 
ten  of  trumps^  because  it  is  S  to  2  liiatyeur  part- 
ner has  king,  queen,  or  khave ;  and  though  it  l| 
about  7  to  ^  mat  your  partner  has  not  two  h^urs^ 
yet,  should  he  chance  to  have  th^n,  and  the v  protie 
to  be  the  king  and  knave,  in  that  case,  as  he  wiH 
pass  your  ten,  ai^  it  is  13  to  18  against  the  last* 
pkyer  holding  liie  queen  of  tnunps,  upon  supposi- 
tion your  partner  has  It  not ;  then  when  your  part- 
ner has  the  lead,  he  plays  to  your  strong  suit,  and 
you  upon  having  the  lead,  play  the  nine  of  trumps, 
which  puts  it  in  your  partner's  power  to  be  almost 
certain  of  winning  the  queen  if  he  lies  behind  it. 

The  foregoing  case  shews,  how  an  ace  turned 
up  against  you  may  be  made  less  beneficial  to 
your  adversaries. 

2.  If  the  king  or  queen  are  turned  up  on  your 
right-hand,  the  like  method  of  play  maybe  made 
use  of;  but  alwavs  consider  your  partner's  ^U, 
because  a  good  player  will  usually  make  a  proper 
use  of  such  play,  but  a  bad  one  seldom. 

3.  Suppose  your  righvhaad  adversary  leads  liia 
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king  of  tnunpty  and  that  you  have  the  ace  and 
fcur  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit ;  in  this  case 
pass  the  king ;  and  though  he  should  besides  have 
(|ue^  and  knave  of  trumps,  m\h  one  more,  yet  if 
a  moderate  plaver,  he  will  play  the  small  one, 
imagining  that  nia  partner  has  the  ace :  when  he 
plays  the  small  one,  pass  it  also,  because  it  is  aft 
eqiud  chance  that  yotnr  partner  has  a  better  trump 
t^a  the  last  player.  If  so,  and  a  tolerable  player, 
he  will  judge  you  have  a  good  reason  for  this 
aiethod,  and  consequently^  if  ne  has  a  third  trump 
remaining,  will  play  it;  if  not,  he  will  play  his 
best  suit. 

4.  A  Critical  Case  to  win  an  Odd  Trick. 
Suppose  A  and  B  partners  against  C  and  D, 

and  the  game  to  be  nine  all,  and  every  trump  out, 
A  being  the  last  player,  has  the  ace  and  four* 
other  small  cards  of  a  suit  in  his  hand,  and  one 
thirteenth  card  remaining :  B  has  onW  two  small 
cards  of  A's  suit;  C  has  queen  and  two  other 
small  cards  of  that  suit,  D  nas  king,  knave,  and 
one  small  card  of  the  same.  A  and  B  have  won 
thne,  C  and  D  f&ixt  tricks;  therefore  A  is  to  win 
four  tricks  in  order  to  obtain  the  game.  C  leads 
tbb  suit,  and  D  puts  on  ^e  king;  A  ^ves  him 
tfasi  trick,  D  returns  that  suit;  A  passes  h,  and 
C  plays  his  queen  ^  thuaC  and  D  have  won  six 
t^ks,  and  C  imagining  the  ace  of  that  suit  to  be 
in  his  partner's  luind,  returns  it;  by  which  means 
A  wins  the  four  last  tridcs,  and  consequently  the 
game.  . 

5.  Si^ipose  you  have  the  king  and  five  small 
tiumps,  and  your  rightrhand  adversary  plays  the 
queen;  in  that  case  ^  not  put  on  the  king,  be- 
cause it  is  an  equal  chance  that  your  partner  has 
the  ace;  and  suppose  your  adversary  should  have 
queen,  knav0,t^|  i^one  small  trumps  it  is  9^ 
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an  equal  wager  that  the  ace  lies  single,  either  m 
your adversaiy's  hand  or  partner's;  in  eitiier,  of 
which  cases  it  is  Jbad  play  to  put  on  your  king ;. 
but  if  the  queen  of  trumps  is  led,  and  you  have 
the  king,  with  only  two  or  three  trumps,  it  is  then 
best  to  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is  good  play  to 
lead  from  the  queen  and  one  small  trump  only: 
and  should  your  partner  have  the  knave,  and  your 
left-hand  adversary  hold  the  ace,  you  neglecting 
to  put  on  the  king  lose  a  trick. 


THE    TEN    OR    NINE   BEING   TURNED   UP   ON    TOUR 
RIGHT  HAND. 

1.  Suppose  the  ten  turned  up,  and  that  you  have 
king,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps,  with 
fight  other  cards  of  no  value,  and  that  it  is  proper 
to  lead  trumps;  in  that  case,  begin  with  the 
knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten  fix)m  making  a 
trick;  and  though  it  is  but  about  5  to. 4  that 
your  partner  holds  an  honour,  yet  if  that  should^ 
fail,  by  .finessing  the  nine  on  the  return  of  trumps 
from  your  partner,  you  have  the  ten  in  your, 
power. 

2.  The  nine  being  turned  up,  and  you  have  ten, 
tight,  •And  two  small  trumps,  by  leading  the  ten, 
it  answers  the  like  purpose. 

3.  Make  a  wide  difterence  between  a  lead  of 
«hoice,  and  a  forced  lead  of  your  partner's ;  be-, 
cause,  ipi,  the  first  case,  he  is  supposed  to  lead, 
from  his  be^t  suit,  and  finding  you  deficient  in 
that,  and  not  bein^  strong  enough  in  trumps, 
and  not  daring  to  force  you,  he  tnen  plays  his 
next  best  suit;  which  demonstrates  that  he  is- 
weak  in  trumps;  but  should  he  persevere,  by 
playing  off  his  first  lead,  judge  bun  strong  in 
trumps,  and  play  yeur  game  accordingly. 
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4.  ^Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  to  change 
^^den,  because  in  every  new  suit  you  run  the  risk 
of  giving  your  adversaiy  the  tenace ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  you  lead  from  a  suit  of  which  you 
have  the  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  ones,  and 
jrour  partner  puts  on  the  nine  only,  in  that  case» 
if  you  ^hould  happen  to  be  weak  m  trumps,  and 
have  no  tolerable  suit  to  lead  from,  it  is  best  to 
pursue  the  lead  of  that  suit  by  playing  your 
queen,  which  leaves  it  in  your  partner's  option 
wbether  he  will  trump  or  not,  in  case  he  has  no 
more  of  that  suit;  but  in  your  second  lead,  in. 
case  you  should  happen  to  have  the  aueen  or 
knave  with  one  small  card  only  of  any  btner  suit, 
it  would  be  better  to  lead  from  yoiir  aueen  or 
knave,  it  being  5  to  2  that  your  partner  nas  one 
honour  at  least  in  the  same. 

5.  When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  one  small 
card  of  any  suit,  with  four  trumps;  if  yourright- 
hand  adversary  leads  that  suit,  pass  it,  because  it 
is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  in  the  same  than  the  third  hand;  if  so,  you 
gain  a  trick;  if  otherwise,  as  you  have  four 
trumps,  you  may  not  lose,  because  you  probably 
will  have  the  long  trump. 


CAUTIONS  NOT   TO   PART  WITH   THE   COMMAND  OF  * 
YOUR  adversary's  GKEAT  SUIT,  &C. 

1.  In  case  vou  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  it  does 
not  appear  your  partner  is  strong  in  them,  be 
cautious  how  you  part  with  the  command  of  your 
adversary's  great  suit ;  for  suppose  your  adversary 
plays  the  ace  of  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card  only,  and  upon 
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playing  the  same  suit  again  yoQ  put  on.y&ar 
queen^  which  makes  it  almost  certain  to.  ywa 
partner  that  you  have  the  king,  and  your  partner 
refuses  to  that  suit^  do  not  play  the  long,  because 
if  the  leader  of  that  suit,  or  his  partner,  has  the 
long  trump,  you  risk  losing  three  tricks  to  get  one. 

2.  Suppose  your  partner  has  ten  cards  remain* 
ing,  and  it  appears  to  vou  that  they  consist  of 
trumps  and' one  suit  only;  and  vou  should  hwe 
kiof,  ten,  and  one  small  card  of  his  strong  suit, 
with  queen  and  two  small  trmnps;  in  this  case, 
judse  he  has  five  -cards  of  each,  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  pky  out  the  king  of  his  strong  suit ;  and 
if  you  win  that  trick,  next  throw  out  the  queen  of 
trumps ;  if  that  likewise  comes  home,  proceed  to 
play  tnnnps :  this  method  may  be  made  use  of  at 
any  score  of  the  game,  except  at  4  and  9. 

3.  The  Trump  turned  up  to  ke  remembered. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  trump  turned  up  should 
be  remembered,  both  by  the  d^ler  and  his  part- 
ner. The  dealer  should  always  so.  pla^.  that 
card,  as  to  be  certain ;  for  suppose  it  to  be  only  a 
five,  and  that  the  dealer  has  two  more,  viz.  the 
six  and  nine,  if  bis  partner  trumps  out  with  ace 
and  kmg,  he  ought  to  play  hie  six  aad  nine.;  b^ 
cai&e  supposing  your  partner  had  ace,  king,  and 
four  smaul  trumps,  by  knonnng  you  have  the  five 
reniaining,you  may  win  many  tricks.  ^ 

4.  Your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  the  ten  and  two  small  ones;  the 
third  mmd  puts  on  the  knave,  your  partner  wins 
it  with  the  king ;  when  your  adversary  leads  thai 
suit  again,  and  plays  a  smsdl  one,  put  on  your  toQ^ 
because  it  may  save  your  psurtner's  ace,  upon  sup* 
position  that  your  right-hand  adversary  led  from 
the  queen.,  .        .     .       ■.         ^ 

5.  Suppose  you  have  the  best  trump,  and  the 
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adversary  A  has  one  trump  only  remaining,  and 
that  it  appears  your  adversary  B  has  a  great  suit; 
in  this  case,  though  you  permit  A  to  make  his 
trumpy  yet  hy  keeping  the  trump  in  your  hand, 
you  prevent  B  from  making  his  great  suit ;  where- 
as, it  you  had  taken  out  A's  trump,  it  baud,  made 
onlv  one  trick  difference ;  hut  hv  this  method  you 
probably  save  three  or  four  tricks. 

VI.  Thefolhmng  Case  happetttfreqwently. 

That  you  have  two  trumps  remaining  when 
your  adversaries  have  only  one,  and  it  i^[>pear8 
your  partner  has  one  great  suit;  in  this  case  sd- 
ways  play  a  trump,  because  by  removing  Uie 
trump  out  of  your  adversary's  hsuid,  there  can  be 
no  obstruction  to  your  partner's  suit. 

7.  Suppose  3rou  have  three  trumps  when  no 
one  else  has  any,  and  have  cmly  four  cards  of  any 
certain  suit  reiniuning;  in  this  case  play  a  trump, 
whkh  shews  your  partner  that  you  have  aU,  and 
also  gives  a  fair  chance  for  one  ofyour  adversaries 
to  throw  away  one  card  of  the  aforesaid  suit;  l^ 
which  meu^,  supposing  that  suit  to  have  been  once 
led,  and  one  ^rown  away,  makes  five,  four  remain- 
ing in  your  hand  makes  nine,  there  being  (mly  four 
remainn^  between  three  hands,  and  your  partner 
having  an  equal  chance  to  hold  a  better  card  in  that 
suit  tnan  tb^  last  player,  it  therefore  follows  that 
you  have  an  equal  chance  to  make  three  tricks^ 
which  probably  could  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 

8.  Sixypose  you  have  five  trumps  and  six  small 
cards  or  any  suit,  and  are  to  lead ;  then  lead  fix>m 
liiat  of  which  you  have  six,  because,  as  vou  are 
deficient  in  two  suits>  your  adversary  will  probap> 
bly  trump  out,  which  is  plftyh^  your  own  game; 
whereas,  had  you  begun  with  playins  trumps, 
they  would  force  you,  and  oomequeiitl^^deBtroy 

JDUrgMttO. 
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PLAYING    SEQUENCES   FURTHER    EXPLAINED. 

.  1.  In  trumps  play  the  highest,  unless  you  have 
ace,  king,  and  queen ;  then  play  the  lowest,  in 
order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  youi 
game. 

3.  In  suits  not  trumps,  if  you  have  sequence  o« 
king,  queen,  and  knave,  and  two  small  ones; 
whether  you  are  strong  in  trumps  or  not,  it  is  best 
to  begin  with  the  knave,  because,  by  getting  the 
ace  out  of  any  hand,  you  make  room  for  the 
whple  suit. 

3.  In  case  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  supposing 
Tou  have  sequence  of  queen,  knave,  ten;  or 
knave,  ten,  nine,  and  two  small  cards  of  any  suit ; 
play  the  highest  of  the  sequence,  because,  if 
.either  of  the  adversaries  should  trump  that  suit 
in  the  second  round,  you,  by  being  strong,  may 
fetch  out  their  trumps,  and  make  the  remainder 
of  that  suit 

4.  Ifyou  have  a  sequence  of  king,  queen,  knav^ 
and  one  small  card  of  any  suit,  whether  you.are 
strong  in  trumps  or  otherwise,  play  your  king, 
and  &  the  like  by  any  inferior  sequences,  if  you 
have  only  four  of  that  suit  in  number. 

5.  But  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  always  be- 
gin with  the  lowest  of  the  sequence,  in  case  you 
have  five  in  number;  for,  suppose  your  partner 
to  have  the  ace  of  that  suit,  ne  then  makes  it; 
and  if  you  have  the  ace  and  four  small  cards  of 
any  suit,  and  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  led  from 
that  suit,  play  the  ace ;  and  if  you  are  very  strons 
-in  trumps,  you  may  play  your  game  as  backwaia 
as  you  tuease ;  but  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you 
must  pky  the  reverse. 

6.  Being  strong  or  weak  in  trumps  means,  if  you 
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br  queein,  ten ;  or  luMve,  ten,  aim  three  smaH 
frumps.  Que»en,  ^r  kMii^  imd  lowr  smtil  trmbps. 

lii  any  oftbeaibVeBttM  cases,  you  may  ^  un- 
derstood to  be  very  strong  in  trumps,  and  thetie- 
fbre  play  by  the  Ibregoing  raes^  iNAng  moofally 
assured  of  laving  the  com^iand. 

If  you  have  two  <ir  three  ^nsdl  trumps  o^y, 
you  al<e  weak  in  thea». 

7.  &^et  ace,  kiag,  queen,  «r  knave,  amd  thMie 
small  trumps,  ^eifi/titi^s  you  ^  fo^se  yoob  partner 
^-anyjiMilnt  of ^e  i^mie. 

8.  ]^by'adeidem,«it^ieryduJ«Tiihe<adfv«i^ 
lia<ve  i^p6m  \ctik  partner  (t^oiigh  ^u«pe  weak  in 
trumps)  ^if -be  has  had  the  lea)K,~and  does  not 
Vrmnp  <»ut^  Ibrce  him  as  ^fhm  as  «the  lead  oomes 

4nto  your  ^hand,  "uidess  you  have  good  sidts  of 
your  own  to  play. 

9.  If  you  hav«  only  two  orifti^^  smaAl  trulnps, 
and  your  right  >haad  a^vevsaiy  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  lione,  trump  it,  whoch  is  an  infor* 
ination  to  your  partner  1»m^  you  are  weak  in 
^umps. 

10.  Suppose  ^m  have  ace,  knave,  and  «me 
njenaU  trump,  and  vour  partner,  trumps  to  you 
^m  the  king  and  titiree  small  ones,  and  «iq>pose 
ycnir  Hghlrhand  adversary  has  "^ree  trumps,  and 
your  left-hand  adversary  the  like  number;  in  this 
oasO)  by  finessing  ybur  knave,  and  piaving  your 
ace,  if  the  qUeen  is  on  yomr  nght-haud,  y<^u  win 
^  trick;  but  if  the  queen  is  on  your'lef^hand,  and 
vou  should  play  tneace,  and  then  ^eluvn  liie 
xctove,  admitting  your  leltrhand  adversary  piits  on 
the  queen,  whi<£  he  ought  to  dO)  it  is  above  2  Xb 
tthat  one  of 'the  adversaries  has  the  ten,  and 
'<s<i&sequeDtly  you  gain  no  trieks. 

»  B 
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11.  If  your  partner  has  led  £rom  the  ace,  and 
you  have  king,  knave,  and  one.  small  trump,  by 
putting  on  your  knave,  and  retummg  the  kmg, 
It  answers  exactly  the  same  purpose  oAhe  former 
rule. 

In  other  suits  practise  the  like  method. 

12.  If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  king^ 
queen,  and  two  or  th^  small  c^xls  in  any  oUier 
suit,  lead  a  small  one,  it  being  5  to  4  that  your 
partner  has  an  h<Hiour  in  that  suit,  but  if  you  are 
^veak  in  trumps,  be^  with  the  king. 

13.  If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit 
of  which' you  have  king,  queen,  and  two  or  three 
small  *cards,  you,  being  strons  in  trumps,  may 
pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  mat  your 
partner  has  a  better  card  than  the  third  h^Mi;  if 
not,  by  ^our  stren^  in  trumps,  you  need  not. 
fear  malungthat  smt. 

14.  If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  king,  queen,  and  one  smiftll  card^ 
whether  in  trumps  or  not,  play  the  queen :  also,  if 
you  have  queen,  knave,  and  one  small  card,  ppt 
on  the  knave:  and  if  you  have  knave,  ten„and 
one  toall  card,  the  ten :  by  putting  up  with  the 
second  best,  yoyr  partner  expects  you  have  a  b^ 
ter  card  or  cards  in  the  same  suit:  and  by  the  cal- 
culations annexed  to  this  treatise,  may  judge  what 
are  the  odds  for  or  against  him. 

15.  When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small 
cards  in  any  suit,  being  strone  in  trumps ;  if  your 
right4iand  adversary  leads  Siat  suit,  you  may 
pass  it  as  directed  in  rule  13. 

16.  If  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  eieht^  and  on^ 
small  trump,  and  your  partner  leads  the  ten ; 
pass  it,  because,  unless  the  three  honours  lie 
behind  you,  you  are, sure  of  making  two  tricky; 
do  the  like,  if  you  havethe  king,  nine,  eight,  and 
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one  small  trump;  or  the  queen,  niney  eighty  and 
one  small  trump. 

17.^  If  vour  right  hand  adversary  leads  from  a' 
suit  of  wnich  vou  have  ace,  kmg,  and  queen,  o^ 
ace,  king,  ana  knave,  put  on  the  ace ;  because 
that  encourages  the  adversaries  to  play  the  suit 
again.;  and  though  you  deceive  your  partner  by 
thb  method,  you  also  deceive  your  adversaries, 
whidi  is  of  greater  consequence;  because  if  you 
had  put  on  the  lowest  of  the  tierce-major,  or 
the  knave,  your  right-hand  adversary  had  di^ 
covered  tnat  the  strength  of  that  suit  was 
agunst  him,  and  consequently  would  have  changed 
auts. 

18.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  one  small 
card,  in  any  suit;  also  the  ace,  nine,  and  one. 
small  card  of  another,  lead  from  the  last  suit ;  it 
being  an  equal  wager  that. your  partner  has  a 
better  card  in  that  smt  than  the  last  player ;  or  ?"  (>- 
iiosethat  your^eht  hand  adversary  leads  from  le 
king  or  queen  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
ace,  ten,  and  one  small  card ;  in  that  case  it  is 
an  equal  chance  that  yoiu*  partner  has  a  better 
tl^aathe  third  hand;  if  that  happens  to  be  the  case, 
upop  4lie  return  of  the  suit,  you  lie  tenace,  and 
consequently  may  win  three  tricks. 

19.  A  Ca$0  to  demonstrate  the  Tenace, 
Suppose  A  and  B  play  at  two  handed  whist, 

and  A  to  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  eighy  six,  and 
four  of  clubs,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads,  art 
six  sure  tricks.  Let  us  suppose  he  has  the  same 
hand  in  spades,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads, 
are  six  more  sure  tricks.  We  imagine  B  has  the 
remainder  of  these  two  suits. 

Suppose  B  to  have  the  same  hand  in  hearts 
and  oiamonds  as  A  has  in  spades  and  clubs,  and 
that  A  has  l^e  remainder  of  the  hearts  ana  diar* 
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monds,  which,  in  case  A  always  leads,  afe  iwehre 

sure  tricks  to  B. 

Hie  foregoing  case  shews  that  botlh  hands  are 
exactly  ec(ual;  and  therefore  let  one  "of  them 
name  his  trumps,  and  lead,  he  wins  ^^rteen 
tricks  only.  But  if  one  names  iJie  istixtaps,  fmd 
the  other  leads,  he  that  names  the  tnimps  oi%fat 
to  win  fourteen  tricks. 

He  who  would  play  whist  to  iJCJrfedSon,  «aiHt 
not  he  content  onlj  with  heing  a  ma:ster  <of  ^fye 
calculations  contamed  in  this  treatise,  and  a^ 
an  exact  judge  of  all  the  general  and  particiriar 
cases  in  the  same ;  hut  he  a  very  ptuictuid  ob^ 
server  of  such  cards  as  are  thrown  avFay,  ho^  bf 
his  partner  and  adversaries. 


ADDrflOHAL  CASSS. 

1.  When  it  appears  that  the  aiiVersaries  har^ 
three  or  four  trumps  remaining,  &nd  that  neltfi^ 
you  nor  partner  have  any,  never  attempt  t6 
force  one  hand  to  trump,  and  to  let  the  other 
throw  away  a  losing  card,  hut  endeavoiHr  to  fi»d 
out  a  strong  suit  in  your  partiier'shand  iii  case 
you  have  none  in  your  own;  hy  whitih  means 
you  prevent  them  from  miJring  their  trumps 
separate. 

2.  *Supf)ose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  an4 
D,  amd  liine  rounds  nlayed;  and  also  that  e%bt 
tramps  are  out;  and  further  suppose  A  has  one 
trunip  6nly,  and  his  partner  B  to  have  the  «cfe 
and  queen,  and  the  adversaries  C  and  B  to  'ha^ 
the  king  and  knave  of  truhips  between  ibbm. 
A  leads  his  small  trutnp,  C  plays  the  knave.  B 
should  play  his  ace  of  trumps  upon  the  knave; 
because  D  having  four  citfds  remaining^  mA  C 
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only  three,  it  is  4  to  3  ih  B's  favour,  that  the 
king  is  in  D^s  hand :  reduce  the  number  of  Four 
cards  to  three,  the  odds  then  are  3  to  2 :  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  three  cards  in  a  hand  to  two, 
the  odds  then  are  2  to  1  in  favour  of  B*s  winning 
another  trick,  by  putting  on  his  ace  of  trumps. 
By  the  like  rule  play  all  the  other  suits. 
..  3.  Suppose  you  have  the  thirteenth  trump,  and 
also  the  thirteenth  card  of  any  other  suit,  and 
one  iosing  card;  play  the  losing  card,  because  if 
you  play  me  thirteenth  card  first,  the  adversaries, 
knowing  you  to  have  one  trump  remaining,  may . 
not  pass  your  losing  card,  and  therefore  you  play 
S  to  1  against  yourself 

.  4.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  three 
ymall  cards,  in  any  suit  not  played,  and  that  it 
appears  your  partner  has  the  last  trump  remsdn- 
ing;  lead  a  small  cajrd  in  that  suit,  because  it  is 
an  equal  chance  your  partner  has  a  better  card  in 
it  than  the  last  player ;  if  so,  and  there  are  only 
three  cards  in  that  suit  in  any  one  hand,  you  win 
five  tricks;  whereas,  if  you  play  the  ace  and 
king,  it  is  2  to  1  that  your  partner  does  not  hold 
the  queen,  and  consequently  you  win  only  two 
tricks.  This  method  may  be  taken  in  case  all 
the  trumps  are  played  out,  provided  you  have 
g9bd  caras  in  other  suits  to  bring  in  this,  and 
observe  you  reduce  the  odds  of  2  to  1  against  you 
to  an  equal  chance  by  this  9iethod,  and  probably 
gain  three  tricks  by  it. 

5.  If  you  wish  to  have  trumps  played  by  the 
adversaries,  and  your  partrier  has  led  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  the  ace,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and 
eight,  or  the  king,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  eight, 
play  the  eight;  which  probahly  induces  the  ad- 
versary, if  he  wins  that  card,  to  play  trumps. 

6.  Suppose  you  holding  a  quart-major  in  any 
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foity  with  one  or  two  more  of  the  same,  deme 
to  mfonn  your  partner  you  have  the  command ; 
in  that  case  throw  away  the  ace  upon  any  suit 
of  whkh  you  have  gaone,  because  the  odds  are 
that  ndther  of  the  adversaiies  have  more  than 
three  in  that  suit :  take  the  like  method  if  you 
have  a  quart  to  a  king;  the  ace  being  out»  tmow 
away  the  king;  also,  if  you  have  a  quart  to  a 
queen,  the  ace  and  king  being  played,  throw 
away  vour  queen;  all  which  lets  your  partner 
into  the  -state  of  your  ^ame ;  and  play  by  the 
like  rale  in  all  infenor  sequences,  havmg  the  beat 
of  ^em  in  your  hand. 

7.  Moderate  players,  in  ease  the  king  is  turned 
up  on  the  left,  and  they  have  the  queen  and  one 
small  trump  only,  often  play  out  the  queen,  in 
hopes  their  partner  may  win  the  king  it  put  on ; 
not  considermg  that  it  is  zhonX  2  to  1  that  their 
partner  has  not  the  ace,  and  admitting  he  has, 
they  play  two  honours  agsunst  one,  am  ^conse- 
quentijr  weaken  their  gam^.  The  necessi^  only 
of  playing  trumps  should  induce  them  to  this. 

8.  A  Case  whickfrequentfy  happens, 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,and  all  ^e 
trumps  nlay^  out  excej^  one,  which  C  or  D  has^ 
A  has  three  or  four  wmning  cards  of  a  suit  al* 
ready  played,  wi^  an  ace  and  one  small  card  ei 
another :  A's  best  play  is  to  throw  away  one  of 
his  winning  cards;  because,  if  his  nght-hand 
adversary  plays  to  his  ace  suit,  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  pass  it,  and  his  partner  B  has  an  equal 
chance  to  nave  a  better  csurd  in  that  suit  than  the 
third  hand ;  if  so,  and  B  has  any  forcing  card»  or 
one  of  his  partner's  suit  to  pjay  to,  in  order  to 
force  out  the  last  trump,  A's  ace  remaining  in  his 
hand,  brings  in  his  winnii^  cards ;  whereas,  if  A 
had  thrown  away  the  smaB  card  to  bis  ace-sui^ 
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and  ^hat  \as  ri|^trliand  adversary  bad  led  that 
8tiH»  be  bad  been  obliged  to  put  on  his  ace,  and 
consequently  had  lost  some  tiicks  by  tha^  me* 
thod. 

9.  Suppose  ten  cards  played  out,  and  it  apr 
pears  probable  that  your  lefv-hand  adversary  haa 
three  trumps  ren^uning,  viz.  the  best  and  two 
small  ones ;  and  you  have  two  trumps  only,  and 
your  partner  none ;  and  your  right  hand  advert- 
saiy  i»)ays  a  thirteenth  or  some  other  winning 
cun^  in  that  case  pass  it,  by  which  you  gain  a 
tnckf  because  the  lefi-hand  adversary  mus^ 
trump. 

10.  To  inform  your  partner  of  the  state  of  your 
eape,  suppose  you  have  a  quart-major  in  trumps, 
^r  any  other  four  be|t  trumps)  if  you  are  obliged 
to  trump,  play  the  highest  of  any  four  best  trumps^ 
and  then  pky  the  lowest,  which  clears  \xp  your 
game,  and  may  be  t^e  means  of  winning  manj 
tricks :  practise  the  like  in  ail  other  suits. 

11.  It  your  partner  calls  at  the  point  of  8  be* 
fore  his  time,  trump  to  him,  whether  you  ar^ 
strong  or  not;  because,  as  he  calls  before  he  ia 
oblig^  it  is  a  declaration  of  beins  strong  in  trumps^ 

12.  Suppose  your  rightrhand  adversary  turns 
up  the  queen  of  clubs ;  and  when  he  has  the 
l«iid  plays  the  knave ;  and  also  that  you  have, 
the  ace,  ten,  and  one  chib  more,  or  the  kin£,  ten, 
and  one  small  card ;  when  he  leads  his  ^ave, 
do  not  win  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wagei*,  you 
not  having  the  king  or  ace,  that  ^our  partner 
bas/it,  and  consequently  yon  may  gain  a  trick  b^. 
potssixig  the  knave,  which  cannot  be  done  if  yoii 
either  put  on  your  king  or  ace  of  clubs. 

.  IS.  A  Catejor  a  Slam.  Suppose  A  and  B  part- 
ners a^;auist  C  and  D ;  and  C  deals;  A  has  king^ 
knave,  nine,^  and  seven  of  clubs,  being  trumps ;  a 
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quart-major  in  diamonds,  a^tierce-miyor  in  heart«» 
and  the  ace  and  king  of  spades.  B  has  nine 
diamonds,  two  spades,  and  two  hearts.  Also  D 
to  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  trumps^ 
with  nine  spades.  And  let  C  have  five  trumj^s 
and  eight  hearts.  A  leads  a  trump,  which  D  it 
to  win,  and  D  plays  a  spade,  which  C  is  to  trump: 
C  leads  a  trump,  which  his  partner  D  wins;  when 
D  leads  a  spaae,  which  C  is  to  trump;  and  C 
plays  a  tramp,  which  D  is  to  win ;  and  I>  having 
the  hest  trump,  is  to  plav  it;  which  done^  D 
having  seven  spades  in  his  hand,  wins  them,  and 
consequently  slams  A  and  B. 

14.  If  your  partner  leads  the  king,  and  you 
have  ijone  of  that  suit,  pass  it,  by  throwing  away 
a  losing'  card,  (unless  your  right-hand  adversaty 
has  put  on  the  ace.) 

15.  Suppose  your  partner  leads  the  queen,  and 
your  right  hand  adversary  wins  it  witn  the  ace, 
and  returns  that  suit;  incase  you  have  none  of 
it,  do  not  trump,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card, 
which  makes  room  for  your  partner's  suit.  Ex- 
cept you  play  for  an  odd  trick,  and  are  very  weak 
in  trumps. 

16.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  one 
small  caret,  and  your  left-hand  adversary  leadtf 
that  suit,  and  suppose  you  have  four  small  trumps^ 
and  no  suit  of  consequence  to  lead  from ;  and 
your  right-hand  adversary  should  put  on  the  nine, 
or  ^ny  lower  card;  in  this  case  win  it  with  the 
ace,  and  by  playing  the  small  card  of  that  suit 
return  the  lead  upon  the  adversary;  who  wilt 
have  reason  to  judge  that  the  king  lies  behind 
him,  and  conseouently  will  not  play  his  queen  if 
he  has  it;  you  nave  a  fair  probaoihty  of  .winning 
a  trick  by  this  method,  at  the  same  time  letting" 
ytoiir  partner  into  the  state  of  your  game.    , 
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If,  If  your  palmer  forces  you  to  trlimp  n  card 
«arly  in  the  deal,  you  are  to  suppose  him  strong 
iu  trumps,  except  at  the  p>oints  of  4  or  9 ;  and, 
theref<Mre,  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  play  them. 
JQ.  Suppose  you  call  at  the  pomt  of  8,  and 
your  partner  has  no  honour :  and  you  should  have 
the  kmg,  queen,  and  ten;  the  king,  knave,  and 
.ten ;  or  the  queen,  knave,  and  ten  of  trumps ; 
when  trumps  aire  played,  always  put  on  the  ten, 
which  demonstrates  to  jour  partner  that  you 
have  two  honours  remaimng. 

19.  Suppose  your  r^ht-hmid  adversary  calls  at 
the  point  of  8,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour; 
and  you  shoidd  have  the  king,  nine,  and  one 
small  trump,  or  the  queen,  nine,  and  two  small 
trumps;  when  trumps  are  led  by  your  partner,^ 
fmt  on  the  nine,  because  it  is  about  2  to  1  that 
the  ten  is  not  .behind  you. 

20.  If  you  l'e?id  a  suit  of  which  you  have*  the 
ace,  long,  and  t^o  or  three  more,  when  you  play 
the  ai^e,  if  yourpartner  plays  the  ten  or  knave, 
and  you  should  have  one  single  card  of  an^  other 
suit,  and  two  or  three  small  trumps  only ;  in  this 
case  lead  the  single  card,  U>  establish  a  saw;  for 
your  partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  have  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  last  player;  whereas,, 
had  he  led  that  to  you,  which  prooably  was  his 
8tr6ng  suit,  the  adversaries  would  discover  your 
attempt  to  establish  a  saw,  and  trump  out. 

21.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace  and  deuce  of 
trumps,  and  strong  in  the  three  other  suits;  if 
you  are  to  lead, ,  play  ttie  ace;  and  next  your 
deuce,  in  order  to  put  th^  lead  into  your  partner's 
(land,  to  take  out  two  trumps  for  one;  s^so  sup* 
pose  the  last  player  wins  that  trick,  and  that  he 
leads  a  suit  of  which,  you  havs  the  acib,  kiliigi 
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and  two  or  three  more,  pass  it,  becMise  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  .caid 
in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand;  if  so,  he  will 
then  huve  an  opportunity  of  taking  out  two 
trumps  to  one;  when  the  lead  comes  into  your 
hand,  endeavour  to  force  out  one  of  the  two 
trumps  remaining,  supposing  eleven  are  played 
out,  and  the  oddiJ  are  that  your  partner  faiaa  one. 
of  the  two  remaining. 

22.  Suppose  ten  rounds  are  played,  and  you 
have  the  king,  ten,  and  one  small  card  of  any 
suit,  which  has  never  been  led;  and  have  won 
six  tricks,  and  your  i)art]:ier  leads  from  that  suit, 
and  that  there  is  neither  a  trump  or  thirteenth 
card  in  smy  hand  5  in  this  case,  unless  your  ri^ht- 
handiadversary  puts  on  so  high  a  card  as  obhg^ 
you  to  play  the  king,  do  not  put  it  on,  because 
upon  the  return  of  that  suit  you  make  your  kii^ 
and 'Consequently  the  odd  trick,  which  makes 
two  difference ;  if  there  happens  to  be  only  nine 
cards  played  out,  in  the  hke  circumstance,  pky 
by  the  same  rule.  This  method  is  always  to  be 
taken,  unless  gaining  two  tricks  gives  you  a 
chance  either  to  save  frouk- lurch  or  to  win  or  save 
the  game. 

23.  Suppose  A  and  B  partners  against  C  and 
D,  and  B  holds  the  two  last  trumps,  also  the 
queen^  knave,  and  nine  of  another  smt ;  and  sup- 
pose A  has  neither  the  ace,  king,  or  ten  of  that 
suit,  but  is  to  lead.  B  should  piay  the  nine,  be- 
cause it  is  only  5  to  4  against  him  that  his  left- 
hand  adversary  holds  the  ten;  and  if  he  plavs 
either  the  queen  or  knave,  it  is  about  3  to  1  the 
ace  or  king  is  in  his  leftp-hand  adversary's  hands, 
and  consequently  he  reduces  the  odds  of  3  to  1 
against  liim,  to  5  to  4  only.  .    - 

24.  Vary  the    foregoing,  and  put  the  kmg, 
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knave^  and  nme  of  a  suit  into  B's  hand^  sup|K)s- 
ii^  that  A  has  neither  ace,  queen,  or  ten ;  when 
A  leads  that  suit,  it  is  equal  whether  B  plays  his 
king,  knave,  or  nine. 

85.  Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three. or 
four  small  cards  of  a  suit  not  played,  and  it  ap- 
pears your  partner  has  the  last  trump ;  in  this 
case,  if  you  are  to  lead,  play  a  small  card  in  that 
suit,  it  being  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner 
has  a  better  than  the  last  player;  if  so^  'tis  pro- 
bable you  make  five  or  six  tricks  in  that  suit ; 
but  if  you  play  out  ace  and  king,  it  is  2  to  1  th^tt 
your  partner  has  not  the  queen,  and  consequently 
tjiat  you  make  only  two  tricks,  by.  which  you 
risk  the  losing  of  three  or  four  tricks  to  secure 
one  only. 

26.  If  your  partner  leads  ace  of  a  suit  in  ^hich 
he  has  the  ace,  qiieen,  knave,  and  more,  and  then 
plays  his  queen ;  in  case  you  have  the  king  and 
two  small  cards  in  that  suit,  win  his  queen  with 
iht  king;  and  suppose  you  are  strong  in  trumps, 
by  clearing  the  board  of  them,  aim  having  a 
small  card  of  your  partner's  great  suit,  you- con- 
sequently gain  many  tricks. 


HOW  TO  PLAY   FOR   AN   ODD  THICK. 

1.  Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  have  the 
ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  four 
smsdl  cards  of  another,  three  small  cards  of  the 
third,  and  one  small. card  of  the  foUrth  suit; 
lead  the' single  card,  which,  if  won  by  the  last 
player,  jjuts  him  upon  playing  trumps,  or  to  your 
weak  suit ;  in  which  case  you  gain  the  ten^^^e. 

2.  Suppose  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  plays 
the  ace  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  only  one, 
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and  proceeds  to  pjay  the  king  of  the  same,  and 
that  your  right-nand  adversary  trumps  it  with 
the  queen,  knave,  or  ten ;  do  not  overtrump  him, 
but  throw  away  a  small  card  of  your  weakest 
suit;  because  it  makes  your  partner  the  last 
player,  and  gives  him  the  tenace  in  your  Weak 
suits. 

VPON     SUPPOSITION     YOU     WANT    FOUR     OR      FIVE 
POINTS,   AND   ARE   ELDER    HAND. 

1.  Play  a  small  trump,  and  if  your  partner  has 
a  better  trump  than  the  last  player,  and  returns 
the  lead,  put  on  the  king,  and  then  proceed  to 
play  the  suit  of  which  you  have  four  in  number. 

These  examples  attended  to,  on  all  parts  of  the 
eame,  are  of  great  consequence  to  the  player ; 
because  when  he  has  no  good  suit  to  le^,  his 
partner  being  the  last  player  gains  the  tenace  in 
his  weak  suits. 

2.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D, 
twelve  trumps  are  played  out,  and  seven  cards 
only  remain  in  each  hand,  of  which  A  has  the 
last  trump,  and  also  the  ace,  king,  and  four  smdl 
cards  of  a  suit.  A  oujght  to  play  a  jmall  card  of 
that  suit,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  his 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  last 
player;  and  in  this  case,  if  four  cards  of  that 
suit  should  happen  to  be  in  either  of  the  adver- 
saries hands,  he  will  be  able  to  make  five  tricks, 
when,  if  he  played  off  his  ace  and  kins,  he  had 
made  only  two.  If  neither  of  the  aaversaries 
have  more  than  three  cards  in  that  suit,  A  has  an 
equal  chance  to  win  the  six  tricks  in  it. 

3.  Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and 
D,  and  that  eight  trumps  are  pl^ed  out,  and  that 
A  has  four  of  those  remaining,  C  having  the  best 
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trufapy  and  to  lead,  C  ought  not  to  play  his 
trump  to  take  outgone  of  A's,  because  he  would 
leave  three  trumps  in  A's  hjmd ;  but  in  case  A's 
partner  has  any  great  suit  to  make,  C,  keeping 
the  trump  in  his  awn  hand,  can  prevent  him  Ironi 
makii^  tnat  suit  by  trumping  it. 

4.  A  case  of  Curiosity. 
-  Suppose  three  hands  of  cards,  containing  threes 
cards  m  each  hand ;  let  A  name  the  trumps,  and 
let  B  chuse  which  hand  he  pleases,  A  havmg  his 
choice  of  either  of  the  other  two  hands,  wins  two 
tricks. 

Clubs  ar6  to  be  trumps. 

First  hand,  ace^  king,  and  ^x  of  hearts. 

Second  hand,  (jueen,  and  ten  of  hearts,  and  ten 
of  trumps. 

Third  hand,  nine  of  hearts,  and  two  and  three 
of  trumps. 

The  first  hand  wins  of  the  second.    The  se- 
cond of  the  third.    And  the  third  of  the  first. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 


OF   DEALING. 

1 .  If  a  card  is  turned  up  in  d^Iinjg,  the  adverse 
arty  may  call  a  new  deal ;  but  if  either  of  them 
avc  been  the  cause  of  turning  up  such  card,  in 
that  case  the  dealer  has  his  option. 

3.  If  a  card  is  faced  in^the  deal,  there  must  be 
a  new  deal,  unless  it  is  the  last  card. 

3.  Every  person  ought  to  see  that  he  has  thir- 
teen cards  dealt;   therefore,  if  any  one  should 
E  3 
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happen  to  have  only  twelve,  and  does  not  find  it 
out  till  several  tricks  are  played,  and  the  rest  of 
the  players  have  their  nght  number,  the  deal 
stands  good ;  and  also  the  t)erson  who  plays  with 
twelve  cards  is  to  be  punisned  for  each  revoke  he 
has  made;  but  i£  any  of  the  players  should 
happen  to  have  fourteen  cards,  in  that  case  the 
deal  is  lost. 

4.  The  dealer  ought  to  leave  in  view  upon  the 
table  his  trump  caro,  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play ; 
and  after  he  has  mixed  it  with  his  other  cards, 
nobody  is  entitled  to  demand  what  card  is  turned 
up,  but  may  ask  what  is  trumps,  whereby  the 
dealer  cannot  name  ^  wrong  card,  which  otherwise 
he  might  have  done. 

6.  None  of  the  players  ought  to  take  up  or 
look  at  their  cards,  while  any  person,  is  deahne ; 
and  if  the  dealer  should  happen  to  miss'  deal,  in 
that  case  he  shall  deal  a^in,  unless  it  arises  from 
his  partner's  fault ;  and  if  a  card  is  turned  up  in 
dealing,  no  new  deal  shall  be  called,  unless  the 
partner  has  been  the  cause  of  it. 

6.  If  the  dealer,  instead  of  turning  up  the 
trump,  puts  the  trump  card  upon  the  rest  of  his 
cards,  with  the  face  downward,  he  is  to  lose  deal. 

OF  PLAYING  OUT  OP  TURN. 

7/ If  any  person  plays  out  of  his  turn,  the 
card  so  played  may  be  called  at  any  time  in  that 
deal,  provided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke;  or 
either  of  the  adversaries  may  require  of  the 
person  who  ought  to  have  led,  to  play  the  suit 
the  said  adversary  may  chuse. 

8.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  p  and  D ;  A 
plays  the  ten  of  a  suit,  the  adversaiy  C  plays  the 
knave  of  the  same,  B  plays  a  small  card  of  th« 
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same,  but  before  D  plays,  his  partner  C  leads 
another  card,  the  penalty  shall  be  in  the  op- 
tion of  A  or  B  to  oblige  D  to  win  the  trick  if  he 
can. 

9.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A 
leads  a  club,  his  partner  B  plays  before  the 
adversary  C ;  in  this  case  D  has  a  right  to  play 
before  his  partner  C,  because  B  play^  out  of  his 
turn. 

10.  If  any  card  is  led,  and  the  last  player  plays 
out  of  his  turn,  whether  his  partner  has  any  of 
the  suit  led  or  •  not,  provided  ne  is  not  made  to 
revoke,  he  is  neither  entitled  to  trump  it,  nor  to 
win  the  trick. 

OF  REVOKING. 

11.  If  a  revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adver- 
saries may  add  3  to  their  own  score,  or  take  three 
tricks  from  the  revoking  party,  or  .take  down 
3  from  their  score ;  and  the  revoking  party,  pro- 
vided they  are  up,  notwithstanding  the  penalty, 
.must  remain  at  9 ;  the  revoke  takes  place  of  any 
other  score  of  the  game. 

18.  If  any  person  revokes,  and  discovers  it  be- 
fore the  cards  are  turned,  the  adverse  party  may 
call  the  highest  or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or 
have  their  option  to  call  the  card  then  played,  at 
any  time  when  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke. 

13.  No  revoke  to  be  claimed  till  the  trick  is 
turned  and  Quitted,  or  the  party  who  revoked,  or 
hb  partner,  nas  played  again. 

14.  If  a  revoke  is  claimed,  the  adverse  party  are 
not  to  mix  then:  cards,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  re- 
voke. 

15.  No  revoke  can  be  claimed  afler  the  ycards 
are  cut  for  a  new  deal. 
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OF  CALLIKG   HONOURS.  ^ 

16.  If  a  player  calls  at  any  point  of  the  game, 
except  8,  either  of  the  adverse  parties  may  call  a 
new  deal;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  consult  each 
other  whether  they  will  have  a  new  deal. 

17.  AfteT  the  trump  is  turned  up,  no  person 
must  remind  his  partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of 
losing  a  point. 

18.  If  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  honours 
in  the  preceding  deal  can  be  set  op,  unless  they 
were  before  claimed. 

19.  If  any  person  calls  at  the  point  of  8,  and 
his  partner  answers,  and  both  the  opfyosite  par- 
ties nave  thrown  down  their  cards,  and  it  appears 
that  the  other  side  had  not  two  by  honours ;  in 
this  case  the  adversaries  may  consult  with  6ne 
another,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the  deal  or 
not. 

S(X  And  if  any  person  answers  when  he  has 
not  an  honour,  the  adverse  party  may  consult 
each  other,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the  deal 
or  not. 

21.  If  any  persott  calls  at  8,  after  he  has  play- 
ed, the  adversaries  may  call  a  new  deal. 

OF  SEPARATING  AN&  SHEWING  THE  CARDS. 

32.  If  anv  person  separated  a  card  ^m  the 
rest,  the  adverse  party  may  call  il^  provided  he 
names  the  same ;  but  in  case  of  csdlmg  a  wrong 
card,  he  or  his  partner  are  liable  for  once  to  have 
the  highest  or  lowest  card  called  in  any  suit  led 
during  the  deal. 

99.  If  any  f^erMn  throws  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  with  their  faces  upwards,  upon  suppositioii 
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that  he  has  lost  the  game,  ^e  adversaries  have 
it  in  their  power  to  call  any  of  the  cards  when 
they  think  proper,  provided  they  do  not  make 
the  party  revoke,  and  he  is  not  to  take  up  his 
cards  again. 

24.  iT  any  person  is  sure  of  winning  every  trick, 
he  may  shew  his  cards  upon  the  table ;  but  is  then 
liable  to  have  all  his  cards  called. 

OF  OMfTTINO   TO   PLAY   TO   A   TRICK. 

25.  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D;  A 
leads  a  club,  C  plays  the  ace,  S  plays  a  club,  and 
D,  partner  to  C,  takes  up  the  trick  without  playing 
any  <»rd ;  A,  and  the  other  players,  play  on,  till  it 
appears  D  has  one  card  more  than  the  rest;  pe- 
nalty to  be  in  the  option  of  the  adversaries  to 
call  a  new  deal. 

EESPECTINO  WHO  PLAYED  ANY  PARTICULAR  CARD. 

26.  Each  person  in  playing  ou^ht  to  lay  his 
card  before  him ;  after  domg  so,  it  either  of  the 
adversaries  mix  their  cards  with  his,  his  partner 
is  entitled  to  insist  that  each  person  lay  his  card 
before  him;  but  not  to  inquire  who  played  any 
particular  card. 


A  DICTIONARY   FOR  WHIST,  RESOLVING  ALMOST  ALL 
THE  CRITICAL  CASES  THAT  MAY  HAPPEN. 

1.  How  to^lay  trumps  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage? 

Peruse  the  treatise  of  Whist,  case  11,  page  6, 
and  all  the .  following  cases  under  that  ana  the 
next  head. 
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^,  Hdw  to  play  sequences  when  tnimps  ? 

-4ns.  You  are  to  begin  with  the  highest  of  thera. 

3.  How  to  pkty  sequences  when  they  are^  not 
trumps? 

Ans.  If  you  have  five  begin  with  the  lowest ;  if 
three  or  four  in  number,  always  play  the  highest 

4."  Why  do  you  prefer  playmg  of  sequences  ra- 
ther than  other  smts  ? 

Ans.  Because  they  are  the  saf<^st  leads,  and 
gain  the  tenace  in  other  suits.  , 

5.  When  ought  you  to  make  tricks  early  ? 
Ans.  When  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

6.  When  ought  you  not  to  make  tricks  early? 
Ans.  When  you  are  strong  in  trumps. 

7.  When  do  you  play  from  an  ace-suit? 

Ans.  You  do  so  when  you  have  three  in  number 
only  in  any  suit  (trumps  excepted.) 

«.  When  don^t  you  play  from  an  ace-suit? 

Ans.  You  ought  not  to  lead  from  an  ace-suit, 
having  four  or  more  in  number  in  any  other  suit, 
because  the  ace  is  an  assistant  to  your  great  suit, 
and,  when  trumps  are  out,  enables  you  to  make 
that  suit. 

9.  When  any  card  of  consequence  is  turned  up 
on  your  right  or  left  hand,  how  are  you  to  play 
in  ^hat  case  ?  See  case  1,  page  18,  and  case  l, 
page  22. 

10.  Why  are  you  always  to  play  your  hand  by 
your  own  and  adversaries  scores  ? 

Ans.  Case  6,  page  5.  See  references  in  this 
case.   . 

11.  How  to  know  when  your  partner  has  no  • 
more  of  the  suit  played  ?  Cases  1,  2, 3,  page  13. 

12.  Reasons  for  putting  on  or  not  at  second- 
hand the  king,  queen,  knave,  ten.  Cases  J,  2,  3, 
page  20. 

13.  Why  are  you  to  play  the  queen,  knave,  or 
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tea  of  any  suit,  when  that  suit  is  plaved  a  second 
time,  having  three  ia  number  only?  Case  4, 
page  26. 

14.  When  ought  you  to  over-trump  your  ad- 
versary, and  when  not  ? 

Ans,  When  you  are  weak  in  trumps  you  ought 
to  over-trump  him ;  but  if  strong  in  trumps  you 
ought  to  throw  away  a  losing  card.       ^ 

15.  Reasons  for  not  parting  with  the  command 
pf  your  adversary's  strong  suit,  case  l,  page  25. 

16.  If  y«ur  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  smd  queen,  why 
are  you  to  put  on  the  ace,  preferable  to  the  queen  ? 

Ant,.  Because  it  deceives  the  adversary,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  preferable  to  informing  your  part- 
aer. 

IT.  To  declare  your  strong  si^t,  when  proper  to 
be  done,  and  when  not  f 

Am*  When  you  have  only  one  strong  suit,  and 
you  trump  out  to  make  the  same,  in  that  caae 
you  ought  to  declare  it;  but  if  you  are  strong  in 
all  suits,  there  is  no  necessity  of  declaring  yoiu' 
strongest. 

18.  The  ace  turned  up  on  ^our  rightrhand,  and 
that  you  have  the  ten  and  nine  omy  of  trumps, 
why  do  you  play  the  ten  ?  Case  1,  page  22. 

19.  Why  ao  you  play  from  a  kmg-suit  prefer- 
able to  a  queen-suit,  liaving  the  like  number  of 
each?  • 

Am,  Because  it  is  2  to  1  that  the  ace  does  not 
lie  in  ^our  left-hand  adversary's  hands,  and  it  is 
5  to  4^  if  you  lead  from  a  queen-suit,  that  the  ace 
or  king  hes  in .  his  hands,  and  that  you  lose  your 
queen,  and  so  play  to  a  ^^sadvantage. 

20.  Why  do  you  play  from  a  queen-suit  prefer- 
able to  a  knave-suit  r 

Aaswered,  case  19» 
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21.  When  you  have  the  four  best  cards  of  any 
suit,  why  do  you  throw  away  the  best  ? 

Ans,  To  tell  your  partner  the  state  of  your 
game.  • 

22.  Your  partner's  strong  suit,  how  are  you  to 
make  the  most  of  it  ? 

At  pages,  14^  15, 16,  are  six  examples  to  demon- 
strate it. 

23.  The  queen  turned  up  on  your  right-hand, 
you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one  trump,  or  the  king, 
ten,  and  one  trump ;  if  the  right-hand*  adversary 
plays  the  knave :  Qtutre,  How  are  you  to  play  ? 

Ans,  You  are  to  pass  it,  by  which  you  have  an 
equal  wager  of  gaimng  a  trick,  and  cannot  lose  by 
so  doing. 

24.  Four  cards  are  played  out,  and  trumps  are 

f  one  round  twic^your  partner  not  appearmg  to 
ave  any  higher  trump  then  the  eight,  yet  he 
has  three  trumps ;  when  he  plays  his  mini  trump, 
the  next  hand  puts  on  the  knave,  there  being  the 
king  only  in  the  adversary's  hand,  you  having  the 
ace  and  queen  of  trumps :  Quare,  Whether  are 
you  to  play  the  ace  or  queen  ? 

Ans.  You  are  to  play  the  ace^  because  it  is  5  to 
8  that  the  last  player  has  the  kmg ;  and  if  you  re- 
duce the  cards  to  two  in  number,  it  then  is  2  to*  l 
in  your  favour,  by  playing  the  ace,  that  the  king 
falls :  the  like  method  may  be  taken  in  other 
suits  upon  similar  occasions: 

Example.  Suppose  that  you  have  only  two 
cards  remaining  m  your  hand  of  any  suit,  viz.  the 
queen  and  ten ;  and  the  knave  and  nine  of  the 
same  suit  are  in  your  adversary's  hands^  when 
your  partner  leads  that  suit,  your  right-hand  ad- 
versuy  plays  the  nine,  and  has  one  card  oaly  re- 
maining; you  ought  then  to  play  the  queen,  be- 
cause it  is  2  to  1  that  your  left-hand  adversary 
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h&s  the  knave ;  and  in  all  cases  of  the  like  nature 
follow  this  rule. 

N.  B.  That  the  dealer  at  whist  holds  four 
trumps  or  more  is  232  to  165,  or  about  a  guinea  to 
148.  lid.  {. 

AN    tXPLANATION   OF   THE   TECHNICAL   WORDS. 

Finessing,  means  endeavourih^  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage thus :  When  a  card  is  led,  and  you  have 
^e  best  and  third  best  of  that  suit,  you  put  your 
third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and  run  the  risk  of 
your  left-hand  aa^^rsarjr  having  the  second  best ; 
if  he  has  it  not,  which  is  2  to  1  against  him,  you 
are  then  sure  of  gaining  a  trick. 

Forcing,  means  obliging  your  partner  or  adver- 
sary to  trump  a  suit,  of  which  he  has  none. ,  The 
eases  mentioned  in  this  Treatise  will  shew  when 
it  is  proper  to  force  eitlier  of  them- 

Long  Trump,  means  having  one  or  more 
trumps  in  your  hand,  when  all  the  rest  are  out. 

Loose  Card,  is  a  card  of  no  value,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  properest  to  throw  away. 

Points,  ten  of  them  make  a  game ;  as  many  as 
•re  gained  by  tricks  or  honours,  so  many  poSnts 
are  set  up  to  the  score. 

Quart,  is  a  sequence  of  any  four  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  ^une  suit.— 
Quart-major  ia  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
and  knave.  ^ 

Quint,  is  a  sequence  of  any  five  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  same  suit. — 
Cbnint-major  is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  and  ten.  ... 

Renounce,  without  a  card  of  any  particular  suit. 

Reverse,  means  only  playing  in  a  different 
manner;  that  is,  if  ypu  are  strong  in  trumps,  you 
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play  one  way;  if  weak  in  trumps^  yeu  pky  the 

Reverse,  viz.  another. 

RuFP,  and  Over-ruff,  to  trump  ^  suit  led, 
second  or  third  hand« 

See-saw,  is  when  each  partner  trumps  a  suit,  aod 
plays  those  suits  to  one  another,  for  uAt  purpose. 

Score,  is  the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of 
which  make  a  gatne. 

Slam,  is  when  either  party  win  evety  tricks 

Tenace,  is  having  the  first  and  thira  best  cards, 
and  being  last  player,  and  consequently,  catching 
the  adversary  when  thatr  suit* is  played:  as,  foi; 
instsuice,  in  cEise  you  have  ace  and  queen  of  any 
suit,  your  adversary  leads,  you  must  win  those 
two  tricks ;  and  so  of  any  other  tenace  in  inferior 
.  cards. 

Terce  or  Tierce,  is  a  sequence  of  an^  three -cards 
immediately  following  one  another  in  the  same 
suit.  Terce-major  is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  and 
queen. 


AN  A{lTIFICIA(^  MEMORY  FOR  PLi^YERS. 

1.  P14ACE,  of  every  suit  in  your  hand,  1^  wofil 
to  the  left,  and  the  best  (in  ord^)  to  the  right; 
and  the  trumpa  in  order,  always  to  the  left  of  all 
Ihe  other  suits. 

/  3.  If  in  play  you  have  the  best  cord  remainii^ 
in  any  suit,  put  the  same  to  the  left  of  your 
trumps. 

3.  And  if  you  are  possessed  of  the  second  best 
card  pf  .s^ny  suit,  place  it  on  the  right  of  youp 
trumps. 

4.  And  if  you  have  the  third  best  card  of  any 
suit,  place  a  small  card  of  that  suit,  between  the 
trumps  and  that  third  beat,  to  the  right  of  the 
trumps. 
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5,  To  remember  your  partner's  first  lead,  place 
a  small  card  of  that  suit  in  the  midst  of  your 
trumps^  and  if  you  have  but  one  trump,  on  the  left 
ofit. 

6.  When  you  deal,  put  the  trump  turned  up  to 
the  right  of  all  your  trumps,  and  keep  it  as  long 
as  you  can,  that  your  partner  may,  knowing  you 
have  that  trump  ieft,  play  accordingly. 

^.    TO  FIND  WHERE  YOUE  ADVERSARIES  REVOKE. 

Suppose  two  suits  oh  the  right-hand  to  repre- 
sent your^adv^rsaries  in  the  order  they  sit,  as  to 
your  right  and  left-hand.  When  you  suspect 
either  of  them  to  have  made  a  revoke,  clap  a 
SBiall  card  of  that  suit  amongst  the  cards  repre^ 
sentine  that  adversary,  by  which  you  record  not 
only  that  there  may  have  been  a  revoke,  but  als0 
who  made  it,  and  in  what  suit 

If  the  suit  representing  the  adversary  that 
made  the  revoke,  happens  to  be  revoked  in, 
change  that  for  another,  and  put  a  small  card  of 
the  suit  revoked  in  the  middle  of  that  exchanged 
suit,  and  ifyou  bjave  not  a  card  remaining  of  tnat 
suit  reverse  a  card  of  any  other  (except  diamonds) 
and  place  it  there. 

8.  As  you  have  a  way  to  remember  your  piart- 
ner's  first  lead,  you  may  also  record  in  what  suit 
either  of  your  adversaries  made  their  first  lead, 
by  puttins  the  suit  sp  led  in  the  place  which  in 
your  hana  represents  that  adversary ;  and  if  other 
suits  were  already  placed  to  represent  them,  then 
exchange  those  lor  the  suits  in  which  each  of 
them  makes  his  first  lead. 

The  foreg9ing  method  is  to  be  taken  when  more 
necessary  to  record  your  adversary's  first  lead, 
than  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  revoke. 
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CALCULATIONS  SHEWING  THE  CHANCES  «P  TOUH 
PARTNER  HAVING  ONE,  TWO,  OR  THREE  CERTAIN 
CARDS. 

Read  with  attention  those  marked  N.  B. 

1.  What  is  the  chance  of  your  friend  having 
one  certain  c^d  ? 

•MiMt        lor 

Answer.  *"«      w« 

That  he  has  it  not,  is  N.  B. •  S   to    1 

2.  What  is  the  chance  of  having  two  . 
certain  cards  ? 

Answer, 

That  he  haS  one  of  them  only,  is 31  •  •  26 

That  he  has  npt  both  of  them 17  •  •    ft 

But  that  he  has  one  or  both,  is  about 

5to4,  orN.  B.  25  •.•  3S 

3.  What  are  the  chances  of  having 
three  certain  cards  ? 

Answer. 
That  he  holds  one  of  them  only,  is  325 

for  him  to  3T8  against  him,  or  about    6  •  •    7 
That  he  has  not  two  of  them  only,  is  156 

for  him  to  547  against  him,  or  about    2  •  •   7 
That  he  has  not  all  three  of  them,  is  22 

for  him  to  681  against  him,  or  about    1  •  -  31 
But  that  he  has  one  or  two  of  them,  is 

481  for  him  to  222  against  him,  or 

about    13  •  •    6 

And  that  he  has  one,  two,  or  all  three  of 

them,  is  about  N.  B. • 5  •  •    2 
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IdH^t^STAtlOlT   AND    APPLICATION   OP   tHE     CAtCr- 
LATIONS. 

First  Calculation, 

It  is  S  to  1  that  my  partner  has  not  one  certain 
curd. 

To  f4>ply  this,  suppose  the  right-hand  adver. 
saiy  leads  a  suit,  of  wnich  you  have  the  king  and 
ene  sndall  card  only ;  observe  that  it  is  2  to  1,  by 
putting  on  your  king,  that  the  left-hand  adversary 
eanaot  win  it. 

If  you  have  the  king  and  three  small  cards  of 
txkj  suit,  likewise  the  queen  and  three  small  cards 
of  another ;  lead  from  the  kih^,  because  it  is  2  td 
1  that  the  ace  does  not  lie  behmd  you ;  but  5  to  4 
tkiat  the  ace  or  king  of  any  suit  lies  behind,  and 
consequently,  by  leading  from  the  queen,  you  play 
to  disadvantage. 

9d  Catotdaitwn.  It  is  5  to  4,  at  least,  that  your 
partner  has  one  out  of  any  two  certain  cards ;  the 
like  odds  ate  in  favour  of  your  adversaries ;  there^ 
fore,  suppose  you  have  two  honours  of  any  suit, 
and  knowing  it  is  5  to  4  that  your  partner  holds 
one  of  the  other  two,  you  play  your  game  to  a 
greatet  cettainty. 

Again,  suppose  you  have  the  queen  and  one 
wmeSi.  card  only,  in  any  suit,  and  that  your  right- 
kand  adversary  leads  the  same,  if  you  put  on  your 
queen^  it  is  5  to  4  that  your  left-hana  adversary 
can  win  it,  and  therefore  you  play  to  disadvantage. 

3d  Cakulation.  It  is  6  to  2  that  your  partner 
has  one  otit  of  any  three  certain  cards. 

Thfflrefore,  suppose  you  have  the  knave  and  one 
small  card,  and  that  your  right-liand  adversary 
leads  from  that  suit,  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  lefi-hand 
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adversary  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen  of  the 
same,  if  you  put  on  the  knave,  you  play  against 
jrourself ;  besides,  by  making  a  discovery  your 
right-hand  adversary  finesses  upon  your  partner 
throughout  that  whole  suit 

To  explain  the  necessity  of  putting  on  the  lowest 
of  seouences,  suppose  that  your  jSversary  led  a 
suit  bi  which  you  nave  the  king,  queen,  and  knave, 
or  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  by  putting  on  ^our 
knave  of  one  suit,  or  your  ten  of  me  other,  it  gives 
your  partner  an  opportunity  of  calculating  the 
odds  in  that,  and  also  in  all  inferior  suits  of  which 
you  have  sequences.  ,     . 

Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  small 
trumps,  wiUi  a  quint-major  or  five  other  winning 
cards  in  any  other  suit,  and  have  played  trumps 
two  rounds,  and  each  person  followed  suit;  in 
this  case  there  are  eight  trumps  out,  and  two  re- 
maining in  your  hanc^  which  make  ten,  and  three 
trumps  divided  between  the  remaining  three 
players,  of  which  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  parUier  has 
one ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  seven  canis  in  your 
hand,  you  ought  to  win  five  tricks. 

SOME  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  LAYING  WA6ER8. 

All  wUh  the  deal 
The  deal  .* is  21  to  80 

1  love It. -10 

2  •••* 5..   4 

3    3..    S 

4. 7..   4 

5  IS  2  to  1  of  the  game,  and  one  of  the 

lurch 2.-  1 

^    ••••• ^'  5..  8 

\    7..  2 

3    5..  1 
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d  is  about 9  . .  q 

^^o  1 v...is  9  td  8 

^  •  •  1    9  •  •  7 

-*••!••• • 9«.  6 

f  ••!    ...;.....  9-.  5 

^  •  •  1 9  •  •  4 

J--  1    3..  1 

«  •  •  1    •  9  . .  8 

9  •  •  1  is  about 4  .  •  i 

3  to  2  is  8  to  7 

4  ••  2    ..♦ 4..  3 

5  ••  2 8.5 

6..  2- 2-.  1 

7  ..  2 8-.  3 

8  . .  2 4  . .  1 

9  • .  2 7  . .  2 

•^.-i-^— — ^  —— — .^___ 

4  to  3    is  7  to  6 

5-3    .V 7.5 

6-. 3    7..  4 

7. .3 7..  3 

8--8 7. .2 

9  . .  3  is  about 3  • .  1 

5  to  4    •••••••.• is  6  to  5 

6  ".4 6..  4 

7-. 4    2..  1 

8. .4    , 3..  1 

9  ..  4  is  about  ••.. 5..  2 

6to5 i§  5to  4 

7  ..  5 5..  3 

8^.5    • ^. 5  . .  2 

9  .*  5  is  about  •• '*.• 2.*  1 
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T  to  6   -••• ••  is  4to  9 

»..6    • «••    1 

9  . .  6  is  about  •  •  •  •  7  •  *    4 

.  t   I   ■  ■■ 

8  to  7  is  above ' 3  to    9 

9  ••  7  is  about  •• 12  ••    S 

8  to  9  is  about  3  and  a  half  in  the  hundred,  in 
favour  of  8  with  the  deal ;  against  the  deal,  the 
odds  are  still;,  though  small,  in  favour  of  a 


CALCULATIONS  FOR  THE  WHOLE  BVBBEB. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  i^lay,  ahd  that  A  is  th6 
first  same,  and  8  love  of  the  second  game,  with 
the  deal. 

Quare.  What  are  the  odds  throughout  the 
rubber  ? 

First  game  love  and  9  love  of  the  second  gatne 
(upon  supposition  of  9  love  with  th6  deal  being 
nearly  6  to  1.)   First  g^une  and  9  loVe  of  the 

second  game  is  nearly J3  to   1 

First  game  and  8  love  of  the  second 

game  is  a  little  iilore  than  the  former  •  •  13  •  •  1 
First  game  and  7  love  of  the  second         &c. 

is  nearly  \ 10  •  •  1 

Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  d^cond  is  tiearly  8  •  •  t 
Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  d  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  sec()nd  is  nearly  5  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  3  love  of  the  £^econd  is  nearly  4|-  •  1 
Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  4  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearlv    7  •  •  5? 

The  above  calculations  are  made  with  the  deal. 
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AOAINST  THE   DEAL. 


Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  play,  and  that  A  is 
the  first  game,  and  any  number  of  points  in  the 
second. 

First  game  and  9  love  of  second  is  nearly  11  to  1 
Ditto  and  8  love  of  the  second  game  is        , 

a  little  more 11  •  •  1 

Ditto  and  7  love  of  the  second  game  is»  •  9  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  second  game  is*  •  7  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  game  is*  •  5  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  game  is«  •  4j-  •  1 
Ditto  and  8  love  of  the  second  game  is*  •  4  •  •  1 
Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  came  is*  •  7  •  •  2 
First  game  and  1  love  of  secona  is  nearly  6J'  ?  2 

The  use  of  the  foregoing  calculations  consists 
in  dividing  the  stake,  according  to  the  tables  here- 
with set  &wn. 


MR. PAYNE* S  MAXIMS  FOR  WHIST. 


1.  Begin  with  the  suit  of  which  you  have  most 
in  number.  For  when  the  trumps  are  out,  you  will 
probably  make  several  tricks  in  it. 

S.  If  you  hold  equal  numbers  in  different  suits, 
begin  with  the  strongest.  Because  it  is  the  least 
liable  to  injure  your  partner. 

3.  Sequences  are  always  eligible  leads.  As 
supporting  your  partner  without  injuring  your  own 
hand. 

4.  Lead  from  a  king  or  queen,  rather  than  from 
an  ace.  For  since  the  adversaries  will  lead  from 
those  suits  which  you  do  not,  your  ac€  will  do  thsta 
most  harm. 
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5.  Lead  from  a  king  rather  than  &om  a  queen, 
and  from  a  queen  rather  than  a  knave.  For  the 
stronger  the  suit,  the  less  is  your  partner  endan- 
gered. 

6.  Lead  not  from  ace-cjueen,  or  ace-knave,  till 
necessary.  For  if  that  suit  is  led  by  the  adversaries, 
you  have  a  good  chance  of  making  tzoo  tricks 
in  it. 

7.  In  all  sequences  to  a  queen^  knave,  or  ten, 
begin  with  the  highest.  Because  it  willfrequently 
distress  your  left-hand  adversary. 

8.  Having  ace,  king,  and  knave,  lead  the  king. 
For  if  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  wait  the  return  if 
that  suit,  and  finesse  the  knave. 

9.  Having  ace,  king,  and  one  smaU  card,  lead 
the  small  one.  For  by  this  lead  your  partner  has 
a  chance  to  make  the  knave. 

10.  Having  ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  smaU 
cards,  play  ace  and  king  if  weak,  but  a  small  card 
if  strong  m  trumps.  For  jvken  lirong  in  trumps 
you  may  give  your  partner  the  chance  of  making  the 
fir^  trick. 

il.  Having  king,  queen,  and  one  small  card, 
play  the  small  one.  tor  your  partner  has  an  equal 
chance  to  win  ;  and  you  need  not  fear  to  make  king 
or  queen. 

Vi.  Having  king,  queen,  and  two  or  three  smaQ 
cards,  lead  a  smallcard  if  strong, and  the  king  if 
weak  in  trumps.  Ihr  strength  in  trumps  entitles 
you  to  play  a  backward  game,  and  groe  your  partner 
the  chance  of  winning  the  first  trick  ;  but  if  weak 
in  trumps,  lead  the  king  Or  queen  to  secure  a  trick 
in  that  suit. 

13.  Havin»  an  ace  with  four  small  cards,  and 
no  other  good  suit;  play  a  small  card  if  strong  in 
trumps,  and  the  ace  if  weak.  For  strength  in 
trumps  may  enublp  you  to  make  one  or  two  of  the 
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small  cardsy  cUthongh  your  partner  cannot  support 
the  lead.     > 

14.  Having  king,  knave,  and  ten,  lead  the  ten. 
For  if. your  partner  holds  the  age^  you  have  a  good 
chance  to  make  three  tricks,  whether  he  passes  the 
ten  or  not. 

15.  Haying  king,  c^ueen,  and  ten,  lead  the  king; 
For  if  it  fails,  by  putting  on  the  ten  upon  the  return 
(fthat  smt  from  your. partner^  you  have  a  chance  of 
making  tzco  tricks. 

16.  Having  queen,  knave,  and  nine,  lead  the 
<ineen.  For  upon  the  return  of  that  suit  from  your 
partner,  by  putting  on  the  nine  you^witl  probably 
make  the;  knave. 

SECOND   HAND. 

1.  Having  ace,  king,  and  small  ones,  play  a 
small  card  if  strong  in  trumps,  but  the  king  if 
weak  in  them.  For  otherwise  your  ace  or  king 
might  h^  trumped  in  the  latter  case,,  and  no  hazards 
should  be  run  with  few  trumps  but  in  critical  cases. 

2.  Having  ace,  queen,  and  small  cards,  play  a 
small  one.  For  upon  the  return  (f  that  suit  you. 
will  probably  make  two  tricks. 

3.  Haying  ace,  knave,  and  small  cards,  play  a 
small  one.  For  upon  the  return  of  thftt  suit  you 
will  perhaps  make  tzoo  tricks.  • 

4.  Having  ace,  ten,  or  nine,  with  small  cards, 
play  a  small  one.  JFbr  by  this  method  you  have  a 
chance  (fm/ukinjg  twa  tricks  in  the  suit. 

5.  Having  king,  quecn^  ten^  and  small  cards^ 
play  the  queen.  For  by  playing  the  ten  upon  the  < 
return  if  the  suit^  you  will  probacy  make  two  tricks 
in  it.. 

6.  Having  king^  qyeen,  aiMl  small  caids,  play 
a  small  card  if  stogng  in  trumps,  but  tha  qiken 
if  weak  in  .tbem.    For  stre9gtk  in  trumps  warrants 
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flaying  a  backward  game,  and  it  is  always  advan* 

tageous  to  keep  back  your  adversaries  ^uit, 

7.  If  you  hold  a  sequence  to  your  highest  card 
in  the  suit,  play  the  lowest  of  it.  J?or  by  this 
means  your  partner  is  informed  of  your  strength. 

8.  Having  queen,  knave,  ana  small  ones,  play 
the  knave.  Jaecause  you  mil  probably  secure  a 
trick, 

9.  Having  queen,  ten,  and  small  ones,  play  a 
small  erne.  For  your  partner  has  an  equal  chance 
to  win. 

10.  Having  either  ace,  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
with  $mal}  cards,  play  a  small  one.  For  your 
partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  the  trick. 

il.  Havine  either  ace,  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
with  one  small  card  only,  play  the  small  one.  For 
otherwise  {he  adversary  will  finesse  upon  you, 

12.  If  a  queen  is  led,  and  you  nola  the  king, 
put  that  on.  For  if  your  partner  holds  the  ace^ 
you  do  no  harm ;  and  if  the  king  is  taken^  the  ad- 
versaries have  played  two  honours  to  one. 

13.'  If  a  knave  is  led,  and  you  hold  the  queen, 
put  it  on.  For  at  the  worst  you  bring  down  tws 
honours  for  one. 

14.  If  a  king  is  led,  and  you  hold  ace,  knave, 
and  small  ones,  play  the  ace.  For  it  sannot  do  the 
adversaries  a  gf eater  injury, 

THIRD   HAND. 

1.  Having  ace  and  king,  play  the  ace,  and  re- 
turn the  king.  Because  you  should  not  keep  the 
command  of  your  partner's  strong  suit. 

2.  Having  ace  and  queen,  play  the  ace,  and  re- 
turn the  queen.  For  although  it  may  prove  bitter 
in  some  cases  to  put  on  the  queen,yet  in  general  your 
partner  is  best  supported  by  this  method. 

3.  Having  ac«  and  knave,  play  the  ace,  and  r«- 
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ttmi  the  knave.    In  order  to  strengthen  your  part' 
net^thand. 

4.  Having  king  and  knave,  play  the  king;  and 
if  it  wins,  return  the  knave.  For  the  reason  in 
No.  3, 

5.  Always  play  the  hest  when  your  partner  leads 
a  small  card.    As  it  best  supports  your  partner.  ' 

6.  If  you  hold  the  ace  aiid  one  smafi  card  only, 
and  your  partner  leads  the  king;  put  on  the  ace 
and  return  the  small  one.  For  otherwise  your 
ace  mil  be  an  obstrw^ion  to  his  suit. 

7.  If  you  hold  the  king  and  one  small  card 
only,  and  your  partner  leads  the  ace;  if  the 
tiump6  are  out  it  is  good  to  play  the  king.  For 
by  putting  on  the  king,  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
theiuit. 

FOURTH    HAND. 

1.  If  a  king  is  led,  and  you  hold  ace,  knave, 
and  a  small  card,  play  the  small  one.  For  sup- 
posing the  queen  to  follow,  you  probably  make  both 
ace  and  knave. 

•  2.  When  the  third  band  Is  weak  in  his  partner's 
lead,  you  may  often  return  that  suit  to  great  ad- 
vantage. But  this  rule  must  not  be  applied  to 
irumps,  unless  you  are  very  strong  indeed.  • 

CASES     IN     WHICH     YOU     SHOULD     RETUBN     YOUE 
PARTNERS   LEAD   IMMEDIATELY. 

1.  When  you  win  with  the  ace,  and  can  return 
an  honour.   For  that  will  greatly  strengthen  his  hand. 

2.  When  he  leads  a  trump.  In  which  case  rc^ 
turn  the  best  remaining  in  your  hand  (unless  you 
hold  four  originally)  :  except  the  lead  is  through 
an  honour. 

S.  When  your  partner  has  trumped  out.  For 
thin  it  is  evident  he  wants  to  make  his  great  suit. 
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4*  When  you.  have  no  good  card  in  any  oti^r 
suit.  For  then  you  entirely  depend  on  your  part" 
ner, 

CASES   IN  WHICH   YOU   SHOULD   NOT   RETUllN    YOUR 

partner's  lead  immediately. 

1.  If  you  win  M^th  the  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
and  have  only  small  pards  left.  For  the  return  &f 
a  small  card  will  more  distress  than  strengthen  your 
partner, 

2.  If  you  hold  a  good  seqwenee.  For  then  you 
may  skew  a  strong  suit,  and  n^  ir^ure  his.  hand. 

S.  If  y<Hi  have  a  strong  suit;  B^^ause  leading, 
from  a  strong  suit  directs  your  partmr^  ami  canned 
injure  him* 

4.  If  you  have  a  good  hand.  For  in  tfyU  case 
you  ought  to  consult  yiMtr  own  hand. 

5.  If  you  hold  five  tjiimps.  For  then  you  are 
warranted  to  play  trumps,  if  you  think  it  right. 

OF    LtEADING    TRUMPS. 

1.  Lead  trumps  from  a  strong,  hand,  but  never 
from  a  weak  one.  By  which  means  you  will  securi 
your  good  cards  from  being  trumped. 

2.  Trump  not  out  with  a  bad  hand,  although 
you  hold  five  small  trumps.  For  since  your  cards 
are  bad,  it  is  only  trumping  for  the  adfo^rsaries  good 
ones. 

3.  Having  ace,  kio^  knaye^  and  three  small 
trumps,  play  ace  and  king.  For  theprobMlity  nf 
the  queen* sf idling  is  in  your  favour. 

4.  Having  ace,  king,  knave,  and  one  .or  two 
small  trumps,  play  the  king^  and  wait  the  retura 
from  your  partner  to  put  on  the  knave.  In  order 
t0  win  the  queen^  but  if  you  particularly  wish  the 
trumps  out f  play,  two  rounds,  and  then  your  strong 

SU^n 
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6.  Havins  ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  small 
trumps,  lead  a  small  one.  This  is  to  let  your- 
partner  win  the  firtt  ifick  ;  hit  if  yvu  have  good 
reason  for  getting  out  the  trumps^  play  three  rounds, 
or  play  ace  Mind  king,  and  then  proceed  with  your 
strong  suit, 

6.  If  yom"  adTersaries  are  eight,  and  you  dont 
Jiold  an  honour,  throw  oft*  your  best  tnupp.  For 
if  your  partner  has  net  two  honours,you  have  lost 
the  game,  and  if  he  holds  tzoo  honours,  it  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  iead  a  trump, 

7.  Having  ace,  cjueen,  knave,  and  small  trumps, 
{day  the  knave.  For  by  this  mean  the  king  only 
-c<m  mtake  against  you. 

8.  Having  ace,  queen,  tfen,  and  one  or  two  small 
trumps,  leaa  a  small  one.  For  it  will  give  your 
partner  «  chance  to  win  the  trick,  and  keep  the 
command  in  your  own  hand, 

9.  Having  ^ing,  queen,  ten,  and  small  trumps, 
lead  the  king.  For  if  the  king  is  lost,  upon  the 
return  of  trumps  youmay  finesse  the  ten, 

10.  Having  king,  knave,  ten,  and  small  ones, 
kad  the  knave,  because  it  will  prevent  the  ad- 
versaries from  making  a  small  trump. 

11.  Having^  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  small 
trumps,  lead  the  queen.  For  if  your  partner  holds 
the  ace,  you  hofse  a  good  chance  cf  making  the  whole 
suit. 

'  IS.  Ha^g  queen,  knave,  and  two  or  three 
small  trumps,  lead  the  queen.  For  tlie  reason  in 
No., 11. 

13.  Having  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  small  trumps, 
lead  the  knave.  For  on  the  return  of  trumps  you 
probably  may  finesse  the  eight  to  advantage, 

14.  Having  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps, 
lead  the  knave.  Because  it  will' most  distress  your 
adversaries,  unless  two  honours  are  held  on  your 
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right  hand;  the  oddi  against  which  are  about  3 
ioU 

15.  Having  only  small  trumps,  play  the  highest. 
By  which  you  will  support  your  partner  all  you  can. 

16.  Having  a  sequence,  begin  with  the  highest. 
By  this  means  your  partner  is  best  instructed  how  to 
play  his  hand,  and  cannot  possibly  be  injured. 

17 .  If  any  honour  is  turned  up  on  your  left, 
and  the  game  much  against  you,  lead  a  trump  the 
first  opportunity.  For  your  game  being  desperately 
had,  this  method  is  the  most  Ukely  to  retrieve  it. 

18.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  dangerous  leading 
through  an  honour,  unless  you  are  strong  in 
trumps,  or  have  a  good  hand.  Because  all  the  ad' 
vantage  of  trumping  through  an  honour  lies  in  your 
partner's  finessing, 

19.  Supposing  it  is  hereafter  proper  to  lead 
trumps,  when  an  honour  is  turned  up  on  your  left, 
you  holding  only  one  honour  with  a  small  trump, 
play  the  honour,  and  next  the  small  one.  Because 
it  will  greatly  strengthen  your  partner's  hand,  and 
eannot  hurt  your  own.  / 

20.  If  an  honour  is  turned  up  on  the  left,  and 
you  hold  a  sequence,  lead  the  highest  of  it.  Be- 
cause it  will  prevent  the  last  hand  from  iiif.urittg 
your  partner. 

21.  If  a  queen  is  turned  up  on  the  left,  and 
you  hold  ace,  king,  and  a  small  one,  lead  the  small 
trump.  Because  you  mil  have  a  chance  ^  gettiikg' 
the  queen. 

22.  If  a  queen  is  turned  up  on  the  left,  and  you 
hold  a  knave,  with  small  ones,  lead  the  knave. 
For  the  knave  cannot  be  of  service,  as  the  queen  is 
on  your  left.  , 

23.  If  an  honour  is  turned  up  by  your  partner, 
and  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  leaa  a  small  one; 

'  Jjut  if  weak  in  them,  lead  the  best  you  have.    By 
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thisplmf  the  weakett  hand  will  tuppori  the  ttrmg- 
ut. 

S4.  If  an  ace  ia  turned  up  on  thie  right,  you 
holding  kins,  queen^^and  knave,  lead  the  knave. 
A  secure  lead. 

«5.  If  an  ace  is  turned  up  On  the  right,  and  you 
hold  long,  queen,  and  ten,  lead  the  king;  and 
upon  the  return  of  trumps  play  the  ten.  Per  hy 
this  means  you,  shew  a  great  stren^h  to  your  part' 
ner,  and  will  probably  make  two  trtcks  in  thept. 

3d.  If  a  king  is  turned  up  on  1^  right,  and  you 
hold  queen,  knave,  and  nine,  lead  the  knave  ^ 
and  upon  the  return  of  tnunps  play  the  nine. 
Because  it  may  prevent  the  ten  from  making. 

37.  If  a  king  is  turned  up  on  your  right,  and 
you  hold  knave,  ten,  and  nine,  lead  the  nine ;  and 
upon  the  return  of  trumps  play  the  ten.  Because 
this  method  will  best  disclose  your  strength  in  trumps. 

28.  If  a  queen  is  turrted  up  on  the  right,  and 
you  hold  ace,  king,  and  Igiave,  lead  the  king; 
and  upon  the  return  of  trumps  play  the  knave. 
Because  you  are  then  certain  to  make  the  knave. 

29.  If  a  queen  is  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
you  held  ace,  king,  and  small  ones,  lead  the  king; 
and  upon  the  return  of  trumps  you  may  finesse, 
unless  the  queen  falls.  For  otherwise  the  queen 
will  make  a  trick. 

SO.  If  a  knave  is  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
you  hold  king,  queen,  and  ten,  lead  the  queen ; 
and  upon  the  return  of  trump«  play  the  ten.  For 
by  this  means  you  will  make  the  ten. 
at.  If  a  knave  is  turned  up  on  the  right,  and 
you  hold  kin^,  queen,  and  small  ones,  lead  the 
king ;  and  it  that  comes- home,  nlay  a  small  one. 
J^  i^  isprdboMe  your  partner  hMs  the  aee. 

32.  It  a  knave  is  turned  up  on  the  nght,  and 
G  8 
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you  hold  king  and  ten,  or  queen  and  ten,  wHh 
two  small  cards,  lead  a  small  one;  and  upon  the 
return  of  tnimps  play  the  teh.  ior  t^  m  5  to  ^ 
that  your  partner  holds  on^  honour. 

WHEN  YOU  TURN  UP  AN  HONOUR. 

1.  If  you  turn  up  an  ace,  and  hold  only  one 
small  trump  witii  it,  if  either  adversary  leads  the 
king,  put  on  the  ace.  For  it  cannot  do  greater 
injury.^ 

2.  But  if  you  turn  up  an  ace,  and  hold  two  or 
three  small  trumps  with  it,  and  either  adversary 
leads  the  king,  put  on  a  small  one.  For  if  you 
play  the  ace,  you  give'up  the  command  in  trumps. 

3.  If  you  turn  up  a  king,  and  hold  only  one 
small  trump  with  it,  and  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary leads  a  trump,  play  the  king.  This  case  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  very  good  players  think 
differently. 

4.  If  you  turn  up  %  king,  and  hold  two  or  three 
small  trumps  with  it,  if  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary leads  a  trump,  play  a  small  one.  It  being  the 
best  zoay  of  securing  your  king. 

5.  If  you  turn  up  a  queen  or  knave,  and  hold 
besides  only  small  trumps,  if  your  right-hand  ad- 
versary leads  a  trump,  put  on  a  small  one.  It 
being  the  securest  play. 

6.  If  you  hold  a  sequence  to  the  honour  turned 
up,  play  it  last.  By  this  means  your  partner  wili 
he  the  best  acquainted  with  your  strength  in  trumps^ 

OF   PLAYING   FOR   THE  ODD   TRICK. 

1.  Be  cautious  of  trumping  out,  notwithstand- 
ing you-  have  a  good  hand.  For  since  you  want 
the  odd  trick  only,  it  would  be  absurd  to  play  a  great 
game. 

2.  Never  trump  out  if.  your  partner  appears 
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Hkely  to  tnimp  a  suit.    Far  ii  is  evidently  best  to 
let  your  partner  make  his  trumps. 

3.  If  you  are  moderately  strong  in  trumps^ 
force  yomr  partner.  For  by  this  you  probably  gain 
« trick. 

4.  Make  your  tricks  early,  and  be  cautious  of 
finessing.  That  you  may  not  be  greatly  injured, 
though  you  fail  (^making  the  odd  trick. 

5.  If  you  hold  a  sinsle  card  of  any  suit,  and 
only  two  or  three  small  trumps,  lead  the  single 
card.  For  it  will  give  you  a  chance  of  making  a 
small  trump. 


OENERAt    RULES. 


1.  Be  very  cautious  how  you  change  suits,  and 
let  no  artifice  of  the  adversary  induce  you  to  it. 

2.  Keep  if  possibly  a  commanding  card  to  bring 
in  your  strong  suit  when  the  trumps  are  out. 

3.  Never  Keep  back  your  partner^s  suit  in 
trumps^  but  return  them  tflbjirst  opportunity. 

4.  If  you  hold  a  strong  sifit,  and  but  few  trumps, 
laUier  force  your  adversaries  than  lead  trumps, 
unless  you  are  strong  in  the  other  suits  likewise. 

5.  To  make  the  odd  trick  when  in  your  power. 

6.  Always  consider  the  scores,  and  play  ac- 
cordingly. 

7.  In  a  backward  game,  you  may  of^n  risk 
one  trick  in  order  to  win  two ;  but  in  a  forward 
game  you  are  to  be  more  cautious,  unless  you 
nave  a»  good  probability  of  getting  up. 

8.  In  returning  your  partner's  lead,  play  the 
best  you  have,  when  you  hold  but  three  origi- 
nally. • 

9.  Remember  what  cards  drop  ftom  each  hand, 
how  many  of  each  suit  are  out,  and  what  is  the 
best  remamihg  card  in  each. 
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10.  Lead  Aot  origiBally  from  a  ftuit  of  which 
you  have  ace  and  aueen,  ace  and  knave,  or  kii^ 

^  and  knave ;  if  you  nold  another  moderate  suit. 

11.  If  neith^  of  y(Hir  adversaries  will  lead 
from  the  above  suits,  do  it  yourself  with  a  small 
card. 

12.  You  are  strong  in  trumps  with  five  small 
ones,  or  three  small  ones  and  od§  honour. 

13.  Do  not  trump  a  card  when  you  are  strong 
in  trumps,  and  more  especially  if  you  hold  a 
strong  suit. 

14.  If  you  hold  only  a  few  small  trumps,  malo 
them  when  you  can. 

15.  If  your  partner  refuses  to  trump  a-suit  of 
which  he  knows  you  have  not  the  best,  lead  him 
your  best  trump  the  first  opportunity. 

IC.  If  your  partner  Has  trumped  a  suit,  and  re- 
fuses to  play  trumps,  lead  him  that  suit  asain. 

17.  Never  force  your  partner  but  when  yoa 
,are  strong  in  trumps,  miless  you  have  a  renounce 
yourself,  or  want  only  the  odd  trick. 

18.  If  the  adversaries  trump  out,  and  your 
partner  has  a  renounce,  give  him  that  suit  when 
you  get  the  lead,  if  you  think  he  has  a  small 
trump  lefl. 

19.  Lead  not  from  an  ace  suit  originally,  if  you 
hold  four  in  number  of  atnother  suit. 

*    20.  When  trumps  are  eittier  returned  by  your 

Earlner,  or  led  by  the  adversaries,  finesse  them ; 
eeping  the  command  all  you  can  u(i  your  own 
hand.  • 

^1.  If  you  lead  and  make  the  king  of  any  suit, 
donH  always  conclude  that  your  {Tartncr  holds  the 
ace. 

22.  It  is  soipetimes  proper  to  lead  a  thirteenth 
card,  in  order  to  force  the  adversary,  and  make 
your  partner  last  player. 
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S3.  It  weak  in  trumps,  mskik  your  tricks  soon ; 

but  when  strong,  you  may  play  a  more  backward 

game. 

24.  Keep  a  small  card  of  your  partner's  first 

lead,  if  possible,  in  oirder  to  return   it  when^ 

trumps  are  out. 

85.  Never  force  your  adversary  with  your  best 

card  of  a  ^t,  unless  you  have  the  second  best 

ako. 

26.  In  your  partner's  lead,  endeavour  to  keep 
the  command  in  his  hand,  rather  than  in  your 
own. 

27.  If  you  have  a  saw,  it  is  generally  better  to 
XHirsue  it  than  to  trump  out,'althoi^h  you  should 
be  strong  in  trumps  with  a  good  smt. 

28.  Keep  the  trump  you  turn  up  long  as  you 
can. 

29.  When  you  hold  all  tlie  remaining  trumps, 
play  one  of  them  to  inform  your  partner;  and 
then  put  the  lead  into  his  j;iand. 

30.  It  is  better  to  lead  firom  ace  and.nine,  thai) 
from  ace  and  ten. 

31.  It  is  better  to  lead  trumps  through  an  ace  or 
king,  than  throi^h  a  queen  or  knave. 

32.  If  you  have  tl^e  last  trump,  some  winning 
£3idSy  and  one  losing  card  only,  lead  the  losing 
card. 

33.  When  only  your  partner  has  trumps  re- 
maining, and  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  hold  none ; 
if  yoii  have  a  good  sequence  of  four  throw  away 
Ihe  highest. 

34.  If  you  have  an  ace  with  one  small  card  of 
an^  suit,  and  several  winning  cards  in  other 
smts;  rather  thi'ow  away  some  winning  card 
than  that  small  one. 

!     35.  If  you  hold  only  one  honour  with  a  small 
trump,  and  wish  the  trumps  out,  lead  the  honour. 
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36.  If  trumps  have  been  led  thrice^  and  two 
remain  in  the  adversaries  hands,  force  them  out. 

37.  Never  play  second  hand  the  best  of  ycuxr 
adversaries  lead,  unless  your  partner 'has  none  of 
it  . 

38.  If  you  have  four  trumps  andthe'Con^mand 
of  a  suit  whereof  your  partner  has  none,  lead  a 
small  card  in  order  that  he  may  jtrump  k. 

39.  If  you  hold  five  trumps  with  a  good  hand, 
xplay  trumps,  and  clear  your  adversaries  hands. 

40.  If  you  hold  the  ace  and  three  small  trumps 
when  the  adversaries  lead  them,  and  have  no 
particular  reason  for  stopping  the  suit,  let  tiiem 
quietly  make  king  and  queen,  and  on  the  thkd 
round  play  the  ace. 

41.  When  leader  .with  three  small  tramps,  -one 
strong  suit,  one  moderate  suit,  and  a  single  car^ 
begin  with  the  strong  suit,  and  next  lead  the 
single  card.  • 

42.  Be  careful  ho^  you  sort  the  cards,  lest  -a 
aharp  eye  ^ould  discover  ^e  number  of  your 
trumps. 

Whist  is  sometimes  played  by  three  porsons, 
one  of  them  undertaking  an  lAem  par:tner  called  • 
Dumbmy,  whose  cards  are  lumed  up  to  view 
on  the  table,  which  is  reckoned  rather  an  ad- 
vantage t(»  a  ^ood  player,  but  apt  to  confuse  an 
.  indifferent  one.  Now  and  then  only  two  people 
play,  with  eadia  dumbmy. 

Three  handed  whist,  a  game  requiring  but 
Utile  skill,  is  played  by  discarding  all  the  deuces, 
threes,  and  fours,  with  one  five;  each  person 
acting  alone :  in  this  way  every  trick  i^ve  four, 
and  each  honour  is  reckoned)  in  other  respects 
these  modes  do  not  vary  from  the  usual  meuKxls 
and  rules. 
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AI>DITIONS. 

A  MoDEBN  writer  upon  the  science  of  Whist 
having  published  some  doctrines  contradictory  to 
those  tbrmerly  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Hoylcf  and 
Payne,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  other  di- 
rections are  copied  from  them  almost  word  for 
word;  the  Editor  of  Hoyle's  Games  Improved, 
states  the  substance  of  such  of  the  said  writer^s 
rules- and  maxims  as  appear  to  be  either  new, 
serviceable,  more  expUcit,  or  in  opposition. to 
those  heretofore  mentioned  in  this  volume,  to 
which  references  are  given  in  the  body  of  these 
Additions ;  hopinjg  the  readers  thereof  wil j,  con- 
stantly biear  in  mind  that  material  changes  in  the 
cards,  or  state  of  the  garae^  often  demand  a  de- 
viation from  general  maxuns,  and  besides  als« 
various  situations,  partners  or  antagonists  fre- 
quently remrire  different  methods  of  play^  to  all 
which  an 'adept  can  readily  accommodate  himself: 
and  likewise  that  even  acknowledged  proficients 
occasionally  disagree  upon  certain  doubtful  points, 
ofwhich  an  example  occurs  at  page  66,  maxim  3 ; 
and  for  others,  compare  Hoyle  at  nage  4,  rule  Q^ 
with  Payne's  second  maxim  upon  leading  trumps 
at  page  62 ;  also  Hoyle's  fourth  game  in  page  17,  * 
with  the  maxims  17,  IB,  page  64,  together  with 
sevend  more  in  other  places,  which  an  attentive 
perusal  wiH  enable  the  student  to  discover.  The 
Editor  states,  but  does  not  pretend  otherwise  than 
as  above  to  explsdn,  the  reason  of  such  variations, 
f6r    • 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?' 


DO  not  perplex  yourself  with  many  calculatioiif 
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at  first,  but  afl^  obtaining  a  little  theore&s^ 
knowledge,  prefer  contending  with  good  players 
rather  than  novices ;  particularly  shun  those  who 
,  direct  or  find  fault  during  the  game,  and  accust(»n 
yourself  never  to  lead  a  card  without  having  some 
view,  even  if  an  erroneous  one,  for  so  doing; 
also  do  not  always  judge  from  the  result,  as  in- 
dift'erent  play  sometimes  succeeds  where  good 
would  fail ;  finally,  when  an  adept  plays  in  a  way 
you  do  not  understand,  get  him,  .if  possible,  t« 
favour  you  with  his  reasons,  and  try  them  your- 
self upon  the  cards. 

After  sorting  the  cards,  look  at  the  trump,  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  game  with  the  strength  of 
your  hand,  and  fix  your  plan  atcordingly ;  then 
attend  strictly  to  the  table,  except  when  it  is  your 
turn  to  play,  considering  carenilly  the  different 
mode*  pursued  by  each  person,  a   competent 
knowledge  of  which  may  direct  you  in  playing 
your  own  game ;  iand  when  possessed  of  three  or 
ibur  small  trumps  onl^,  rather  lead  from  a  single 
card  than  a  long  weak  suit ;  \JSee  page  3,  rule  19] 
and  also  rather  from  a  weak  suit  tnan  from  aity 
one  wherein  you  possess  the  tenace ;  but  be  ca«i- 
tious  of  deceiving  your  friend,  especially  in  his 
own  or  your  leads,  therefore  demonstrate  your 
hand  to  him  clearly  and  early  as  you  can;  also 
observe  attentively  what  cards  are  played,  [See 
page  67,  rule  9]  and  what  is  discardea  by  an^ 
^ood  player^  ana  whether  the  lead  at  the  time  is 
trom  the  friend  or  foe;  if  from  the  first,  the  dis- 
card is  intended  to  direct  the  partner,  otherwise 
it  is  to  mislead  the  opponent :  when  proficients 
throw  away  the  best  of  a  suit  to  a  partner's  win- 
ning card,  It  is  intimating  that  they  command  the 
^me,  [See  pages  14  and  ^4,  rules  2  and  6]  and 
should  the  second-best  be  thrown  away,  that  is 
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fasring  they  do  not  possess  any  more  ;  and  if  a 
Icm  card  is  led  before  the  next  inferior  one^  that 
is  a  weak  suit ;  the  contrary  when^the  lowest  is 
l^yed  first.  Endeavour  likewise  to  keep  the 
command  of  your  enemies'  suits,  but  never  those 
of  your  friend  [See  page  15,  rules  1,  S,3;  and 
page  60,  majnm  1.] 

.    Leading  irom  single  cards,  without  a  strength 

of  trumps,  is  hazardous,  but  often  advantageous ; 

for  when  a  friend  possesses  the  king  guarded  he 

will  lose  it  should  the  ace  lie  behind  nim,  or  if  he 

wins  may  play  trump,  as  believing  the  single  card 

to  be  from  a  strong  suit,  or  the  enemies  may  do 

so  as  guessing  at  your  views;  on  the  other  hand, 

you  by  so  lesding  may  both  preserve  tenace  in 

other  suits,    anc^   perhaps,  make    some   small 

tnimps.   [Sise  pages  3  and  68,  rules  19  and  14.] 

Possessmg  tierce  to  a  king^  with  others  of  the 

9ame  suit,  lead  the  knave  ;->holding  ace,  king, 

or  kinjg,  queen,  with  either  five  or  four  more,  play 

the  highest,  es^rept  in  trumps,  and  there  with 

four,  or  less,  lead  the  lowest :  do  the  same  in 

other  suits  when  all  the  remaining  trun^ys  are 

with  you  and  friend.    Ace,  or  king  of  trumps, 

with  sequence  from  ten  downwards,  and  queen 

or  knave  turned  up  on  the  left,  lead  the  ten ;— * 

bavins  ace,  queen,  knave,  or  ace,  (^ueen,  ten  and 

more,  lead  ace.  [See  page  63,  maxims  7  and  8.]— 

mth  ace,  queen  and  ten,  when  knave  is  turned 

up  on  the  right  lead  the  queen :  ace,  knave,  and 

small  cards,  lead  the  lowest  if^  trumps;  but  in 

other  suits,  except  powerfiil  in  trumps,  play  the 

ace  when  with  more  than  two; — ace  and  four 

small  ones  in  trumps^  lead  the  lowest.  [See  page 

58,  maxim  13.1— when  with  ace  aiid  one>  lead  ace, 

^  yoinr  frte^d^s  smt^  else  the  small  card ;— king. 
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:aue€^  fen,  he,  plav  the  king;  kit  should  it  misi, 
Ao  not  follow  the  lead,  for  flie  ace  naay  be  kept 
up  by  an  enemy  [See  pages  59  and  63,  maxmu  15 
and  9;  and  page  68^  rule  2lWking,  knave  and 
small  ones,  lead  the  lowest ;  but  if  with  only  one 
^maM  card,  do  not  venture  except  it  is  yoUr  part- 
net's  suit,  then  play  king  ana  knave;— quee% 
knave,  and  one,  lead  oueen ;  but  when  with  two, 
or  more,  the  lowest  [&e  page  8,  rules  24  and  3S ; 
pages  59  and  6Sy  maxims  16,  11  and  12] — queen, 
ten  and  two,  or  queen  and  three  small  ones,  {^ 
the  lowest ;— queen  or  knave,  with  only  two,  the 
highest.  It  is  equal  whether  you  lead  up  to  or 
through  an  ace;  not  quite  so  to  a  king,  but  disadi- 
Vantageous  when  to  the  queen  turned  up.  [Se$ 
pages  16  and  17,.  games  1  fo  4  ^  pages  6^  and  65, 
maxims  IT,  &c.]  After  leadmg  two  rounds  of 
trumps,  should  you  remain,  even  with  three,  but 
the  best  in  an  adversary's  hand,  lead  a  small  ont 
to  avoid  stopping  your  psfftner's  suit  as  well  as 
to  gain  the  tenace.  Some  proficients  oflen  play  a 
king  second  hand,.others  but  seldom,  though  nucme 
shoul^  in  that  situation  put  on  either  queen, 
knave  or  ten. 

'  Should  you  hold  a  good  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  game,  or  when  the  opponents  are  greatiy  a£ 
yanced,  play  boldly,  otherwise  cautiously :  bt 
particular  both  in  what  you  play  as  in  what  you 
throw  away,  'tis  often  of  bad  consequenjce  tCLput 
down  the  superior  card  of  two,  and  remember  tnat 
finesses^  are  usually  proper  in  trumps;  and  if 
strong  in  them,  finesses  may  then  be  ventured  in 
other  suits. 

Always  trump uncerfcun  l^s  [Seepage 3,  ruUs 
%0  and  i%]  and  also  13th  cards  2d  h^ui  wh^ 
yreak,  but  n^ver  if  strong  in  trumps,  ^except  to 
stop  a  see-saw ;  and  unless  when  your  leftnand 
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adversary  appears  powerful  in  trends,  or  your 
friend  evidently  intends  to  force  you,  although  ^ 
you  hold  an  honour^  or  even  a  ten,  and  tiiree  * 
other  trumps,  do  not  hastily  overtrump  an  oppo- 
nenty  especially  if  you  possess  a  strong  suit  that 
mi^t  be  brought  in  by  the  long  trump,  or  which 
trump  may  hinder  an  enemy  from  bringing  in  his 
suit  Reversing  this  last  rule,  will  instruct  you 
when  to  force  the  anta^nist. 

Generally  force  the  strong,  sometimes  the  weak, 
but  never  both  adversaries ;  and  if  ever  your 
friend  refuses  to  trump  an  opponent's  certain 
winning  card,  play  tramps  soon  as  you  can  ob- 
tain the  lead :  likewise  should  you  hold  a  power- 
iul  suit,  show  that  previous  to  leading  trump^ 
unless  you  possess  great  strengthen  them :  also, 
with  ace  aiul  three  more  trumps  it  b  often  wrong 
to  win  the  first  or  second  lead  m  the  same,  unless 
your  partner  trumps  a  suit,  though,  whentjircum- 
stances  demand  two  certain  leads  in  trumps,  play! 
the  ace;  otherwise  except  either  you  have  or  be- 
lieve your  friend  has  a  strong  suit,  do  not  trump 
out  with  less  -than  six ;  [See  page  70,^  rule  39]  or 
when^  although  weak  in  them,  you  are  strong  in 
other  suits,  or  if  the  opponents  play  frt>m  weak 
suits,  or  for  the  reason  stated  in  maxim  6th^  at 
page  63.  v  • 

Do  not  force  your  partner  except  you  are  strong 
in  trumps  [See  page  29,  cote  7 ;  and  page  68 
maxim  17] — or  wnen  he  has  led  from  a  single  card, 
or  shows  a  weak  game  ;-^0!r,  if  you  are  tikely 
either  to  save  or  gam  an  odd  trick,  or  particular 
point; — or  when  great  strength  of  trumps  ap-^' 
pears  against  you  ;•— or,  if  there  is  a  probability 
of  a  see-saw  ;-«-or,  when  your  friend  has  been 
fofced,  and  did  not  lead  trump  out  [iSSee  page  29, 
cam  8  ;  and  pag&  68,  maanm  16]-'>or|  possessing 
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the  commnnding  card  with  small  ones  of  ^oiir 
enemy's  suit,  ot  which  your  friend  b  entirely 
without,  then  force  him  with  the  low  cards,  and 
keep  the  commanding  one  till  the  last. 

When  strong  in  trumps  you  hold  ace,  kin^  and 
two  more  of  the  right-hand  adversary's  lead,  either 
j^ass  it  the  first  time,  or  win  with  the  ace,  and 
torce  your  partner  by  going  on  with  the  suit: 
should  you  be  weak  in  trumps,  gain  the  trick  with 
the  ace,  but  do  not  continue  the  suit ;  also  in  case 
the  right-hand  oppoqent  returns  his  friend's  lead 
immediately,,  you,  if  possessed  of  the  remaining 
best  card  and  a  small  one  of  that  suit,  should  play 
the  small  one,  but  when  weak  in  trumps  do  not 
hazard  this  in  other  suits ;  Ukewise  if  powerfiil  in 
trumps,  inform  your  friend  as  early  as  you  can, 
tSee  page  28,  case  l]  and  when  last  plaver,  you 
having  a  sequence,  should  take  a  small  tftunp 
with  the  highest,  and  directly  lead  the  lowest 
[See  page  35,  rule  10]  and  moreover,  when  strong, 
except  m  case  of  a  see-saw,  do  not  trump  the  se- 
cond best  of  a  suit  led  by  your  friend,  but  throw 
away  a  losing  card. 

When  an  enemy  hold&  three  or  four  trumps, 
and  you  retain  the  best  only,  do  not  lead  tha^  be- 
cause it  may  be  more  advantageously  employed 
to  stop  the  other  opponent's  strong  suit;  but 
when  both  your  antagonists  possess  trumps,  and 
your  friend  is  without  any^  then  take  out  two  for 
one. 

'  Should  a  good  player  throw  away  a  small  card, 
and  refuse  to  trump,  the  opponent  may  conchuk  '^ 
that  he  is  powerful  m  trumps,  with  another  strong 
and  p,ue  weaker  suit ;  and  if  an  honour  is  thrown 
away,  then  it  is  probable  he  holds  only  two  suits, 
one  of  them  trumps;  in  such  a  situation  the  op- 
ponent should  force  him,  and  ftvoid  leadi&g' 
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tfiiliq>,  but  give  his  own  friend  a  chance  to  make 

SOBIO^  * 

Upon  winning  your  friend's  lead  with  a  queen, 
do  not  return  the  same,  except  it  is  trump,  as 
certahtl^^  the  ace  or  kin^  is  with  your  right  nand 
antagonist;  and  though  it  is  usually  proper  to 
return  a  partner's  lead  of  trumps,  be  cautious  of 
doing  so,  afler  he  has  played  a  nine,  ten,  or  other 
doubts  card,  and  when  vour  friend  has  led* 
trumps  of  his  own  accord,  should  you  hold  ace, 
king,  and  two  others,  play  three  rounds^  but,  if 
hetSuse  you  have  shewn  strenetii  in  them,  he^ 
leads  an  equivocal  card,  pass  it  the  first  time. 

Gtood  players  seldom  lead  either  nine  or  ten, 
except  from  a  sequence  up  to  the  kins,  or  from 
nine,  ten,  knave,  and  king,  dr  whenl^st  of  a 
weak  suit,  not  exceeding  three  in  number :  when* 
ever  your  partner  so  leads  ori^nally,  and  you 
hcdd  an  honour  with  only  one  more,  put  on  thcr 
honour,  but  do  not  act  so  when  with  two  or  more, 
except  with  ace  and  small  csurds,  then  always 
take  it. 

Should  your  friend  lead  ace,  queen,  of  a  suit  in 
which  you  have  king  and  two  more,  take  thcK 
queen  to  avoid  stopping  the  suit:  likewise  alwayst 
pla;^  to  his  lead  the  lowest  of  a  sequence  in  ordes^ 
to  mform.  hkn,  and  firequently  win  your  enemies' 
leads  with  the  high^t  in  hopes  of  deceiving  them  r 
fbr  tiie  same  reasons  keep  tne  turned  up  card  long 
as  possible  when  the  friend  leads  trump,  but  actt 
^fierently  when  an  opponent  is  the  leader.  [See 
pmge  ^,  nde  3 ;  and  page  69)  maxim  S8.}  When 
your  partner  le^s  a  13tii  aad  [Seepage  69,  rule 
S3]  while  most  of  the  trumps  are  m  hand,  it  is 
usually  a  hint  for  you  to  play  a  good  trump  there* 
OE^andwitlx  onlytiuee  of  his  lead  ia  any  suit 
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return  the  highest,  with  four  the  lowest ;  [See  pnge 
67,  rule  8]  aJso  whenever  you  hold  only  an  in- 
diffelrent  hand,  always  sacrifice  it  to  your  partner. 

Should  the  right-hand  opponent  call,  and  your 
friend  lead  through  him,  you  possessing  aoe  <^ 
king,  with  a  nine  smd  small  trumps,  may  then 
finesse  the  nine.  [See  page  ST,  rule  19.] 
'.  When  any  one  of  the  party  calls  hefore  his 
time,  it  is  oflen  a  hint  to  the  firiend  to  lead  his  best 
trump;  [See  page  35,  cote  11]  and  that  firiend 
^ould  snow  whether  he  is  powerfid  or  weak  in 
them,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  player  may 
preserve  his  own  strong  suit  entire,  or  throw  away 
from  it,  and  keep  guard  on  those  of  the  adversa- 
ries in  the  latter  situation.  Every  player  ^ould 
'  also,  at  other  times,  with  reference  to  his  own 
hand,  keep  guard  on  the  enemies'  suits  when  he 
is  weak  in  trumps,  or  throw  away  firom  them 
when  strong,  and  always  discard  firom  the  firiend's 
powerfiil  suit. 

If  you  hold  ace,  knave  and  a  small  trump, 
finesse  the  knave  to  your  jiartner's  lead;  also^ 
when  strong  in*  trumps,  act  similarly  in  any  suit, 
and  except  one  trick  saves  on  gains  a  ppticular 
point,  constantiy  pass  your  firiend's  ten  in  every 
suit  where  you  possess  ace,  knave,  and  another. 

When  twelve  cards  of  the  same  suit  remain,  and 
your  firiend  leads  after  ten  rounds  have  been  played, 
should  you  possess  long,  ten,  and  another,  and 
have  acquired  six  tricks,  you  can  win  the  odd  one 
however  the  cards  may  lie:  should  your  ridit 
hand  opponent  put  on  queen  or  knave,  play  toe 
king;  if  a  simaller,  the  ten;  but  when  you  have 
only  &ve  tricks,  play  the  king..  [See  page  S8, 
rule  22.] 

Many  persons  holding  tiwrce-maior,  tead  king^ 
jand  afterwards  queen;  this  method  is  often  the 
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«ause  t>f  itann,  when  king  and  queen  hanpen  t6 
have  been  so  played,  and  the  ace  kept  back  by  an 
enemy. 

When  the  last  player  wms  the  opponent's  lead, 
it  is  better  to/ return  it  than  begin  from  a  weak 
suit;  [Seepage  6,  rule  10;  and  page  61,  maxim  3} 
and  also  a  last  player  having  ace^  knave,  and  ano" 
ther,  should  not  take  a  king  led,  as  the  adversary- 
must  then  either  change  me  suit,  or  give  faim^ 
tenace  therein. 

When  second  player^  you  hold  ace,  queen,  and 
more,  in  any  suit  led,  play  a  small  one,  \See  page 
59,  maxim  2]  except  your  antagonist  loads  knave 
iOr  king,  then  always  put  on  the  ace,  but  |)ass  the 
knave  when  ace  is  your  only  honour; — with  ace^ 
knave,  ten,  and  another  in  trumps,  play  the  ten, 
ID  other  suits  the  small  card;— holding  ace  or 
king,  with  ten  and  another,  dp  not  take  the  queen, 
-though  win  it  when  possessing  any  lower  card 
instead  of  the  ten;  [See  page  60,  maxim  12]  with 
ace,  queen,  and  ten,  put  on  meten;^~having  only 
three  of  the  suit,  play  when  able  an  honour  on  an 
honour  (except  ace  on  knaye,  as  above  directed) 
but  not  when  possessed  of  four  or  more;— witn 
king  and  one  other  only,  sometimes  play  the 
king,  but  generally  if  trumps,  and  always  when 
turned  up;— queen  or  knave  should  not  be  played 
unless  a  superior  honour  has  been  turned  up  on 
the  right ; — with  kingj  queen,  &c.  put  on  either ;— • 
with  queen,  knave,  and  one  other,  the  knave; 
[See  page  60,  maxim  8]— should  the  right  adver- 
sary return  the  knave  afler  winning  his  partner's 
lead  with  either  king  or  ace,  avoid  putting  on  the 
queen; — with  only  small  ones  the  lowest. 

Play  the  close  game  for  the  odd  trick,  force  tfie 
friend}  and  be  very  cautious  of  leading  trumps,  or 
finessing.  [See  pagea^Qy  and  67,  maxsm^  1  to5i] 
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also  play  ih9  obsciure  game  wheneTer  it  apoean 
that  the  winding  cards  lie  between  you  ana  the 
adversaries,  and  a  clear  one  when  your  friend  pas* 
sesses  a  good  hand. 

When  at  eight,  and  holding  two  honours,  con- 
sider the  en^oaies'  score,  previous  to  calling,  whe- 
ther they  are  otherwise  likely  to  save  the  lurch  or 
win  the  game ;  and  when  the  antagonists  do  not 
call  at  ei^t,  slK)uld  you  then  be  four  or  nine,  it  is 
clear  that  you  and  friend  hold  at  least  two  ho- 
nours; if  both  sides  are  eight,  and  no  one  calls, 
each  player  must  possess  an  honour. 

Generally  tnunp  when  it  is  apparent  that  your 
partner,  if  an  adept,  wishes  you  to  do  so,  but  con- 
sult your  own  hand  when  he  is  an  indifferent 
player. 

When  the  left-hand  opponent  refuses  to  trump 
your  winning  card,  then  snould  you  hold  the  com- 
maikling  cara  <xf  the  suit  he  throws  away,  lead  the 
same  directly. 

Afler  the  trumps  are  all  out,  whoever  possesses 
the  commanding  card  of  the  opponent's  suit,  may 
play  as  if  retainmg  the  13th  trump. 

If  the  right*hand  adversary  has  led  a  card  on 
which  his  partner  plays  the  knave  or  ciueen,  and 
yom*  friend  gains  yfbh  the  king;  ^oula  ever  that 
adversary  a^n  lead  a  low  cs^  of  the  said  suit, 
play  the  ten  if  you  possess  it. 

When,  the  left  hand  opponent  leads  king,  appa- 
rently in  hopes  of  afterwards  finessing  the  knave, 
and  you  happen  to  retain  queen  and  another,  lead 
Hie  small  one  through  him,  the  first  opportu- 
»it^. 

When  third  player,  you  hold  the  best  and  third 
of  a  suit  led,  on  which  the  second  player  has  lai4 
the  fourth^  be  fearful  of  finessing  the  third,  as  ii 
b  aboot  three  to  two,  and  somestuaftes  two  to  one 
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but  that  the  last  player  holds  "the  second-best 
[See  page  32,  case  2.j 

When  your  partner  renouncing  to  a  lead  there- 
by declares  his  strong  suit,  shouM  you  hold  a  sin- 
gle card  of  the  same,  lead  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Should  the  last  player  hold  a  tierce-major  and 
small  card  in  trumps,  tierce-major  and  two  others 
in  a  second  suit,  kins  and  low  card  of  a  third,  with 
queen  or  knave  ana  small  one  of  the  fourth,  in 
which  the  opponent  has  led  the  ace,  the  said  last 
player  should  throw  away  queen  or  knave  in  ex- 
pectation of  thereby  obtaining  a  change  in  th^ 

.  When  your  partner,  if  a  good  player,  chalks 
from  the  first  suit,  keep  the  commanding  cardor 
tenace  of  the  fresh  suit,  and  do  not  return  it  si 
in  case  of  an  original  lead. 

Proficients  onen  practise  an  underplay,  vi^i 
afrer  gaining  the  tnck>  they  holding  the  best 
card  ot  the  suit,  return  the  lowest  of  the  lefl  hand 
adversary's  lead,  in  hopes  their  partner  may  maki^ 
the  third,  and  they  themselves  afterwards  capturie 
the  second-best;  or,  possessins  the  first,  thira,  and 
fourth  cards  of  a  suit,  of  which  their  left-hand 
antagonist  has  the  second-best  guarded,  by  lead- 
ing me  fourth  it  is  often  passed,  and  thereby  every 
trick  gained.  This  method  is  always  propelr  when 
stEong  in  trumps,  but  if  weak  inake  the  sur^ 
tiicks  as  soon aspossible. 

Examples  of  Tenace, — ^When  one  player  holder 
ace,  queen,  and  a  small  card,  and  the  anta^cmist, 
king,  knave  and  another  of  the  same  suit,  the 
first-mentioned  leading  the  small  card  gains  the 
tenace  and  two  tricks,  out  by  playing  ace  first  gets 
only  one,  while  the  antagonist,  lead  what  he  will^ 
comd  only  obtain  a  trick.  Suppose  also,  1st.  Aftet 
nine  rounds,  and  as  many  trumps  out,,  a  player 
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holds  the  second  and  fourth  trump  with  ace  and 
small  card  of  any  suit  not  led,  his  lefl-hand  op- 
ponent possessing  the  first  and  third  trump  with 
King  and  another  of  the  suit  oi  which  the  said 
player  leads  the  ace,  to  which  the  opponent 
should  throw  away  the  king  trusting  that  his 
partner  may  win  the  next  trick,  and  then  leading 
through  the  aforesaid  first  player,  prevent  him 
firom  making  either  of  his  trumps. — 2d.  After  ten 
rounds  anv  one  retains  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a 
suit  not  led  out,  his  left  hand  adversary  ace, 
knave  and  small  card,  and  the  first-mentioned  to 
lead  king ;  if  the  other  passes  it,  he  eains  tenaoe 
and  two  tricks,  hut  only  one  when  he  takes  the  king. 
— <-3d.  A  third  player  possessing  ace,  knave,  aiul 
ten  of  his  partner's  le^,  hy  finessine  knave  or 
ten,  may  ohtain  two  tricks,  especiaSy  when  a 
forced  lead ;  but  unless  his  partner  held  an  ho- 
Bour  in  that  suit,  no  more  tl^  one  trick  couki 
be  gained  by  playing  the  ace.  [Seepage  31,  case 
19.1  Tenace  is  easily  maintamed  against  the 
risht  hand,  but  with  great  difficulty  against  the 
kn-hand  anti^onist. 

A  critical  Point. — Suppose  the  parties,  each 
at  nine,  and  ten  tricks  played  out;  A  to  have 
gained  six  of  Uiem,  and  possess  knave  and  a 
small  trump,  with  two  diamonds  and  the  1^; 
B  the  anta^nist  on  the  left,  the  c^ueen  and  ten 
of  trumps  with  two  clubs ;  C  the  fhend^  two  low 
trumps,  and  two  diamonds,  and  D  the  neht-hand 
enemy,  ace  and  a  small  trumiT,  a  club  anaa  heart ; 
A  leads  the  best  diamond,  which  passed  by  B  and 
C,  must  be  won  by  D,  who  trumping  with  the 
ace,  and  next  leading  the  small  one,  puts  the 
tenace  into  B's  hands,  and  thereby  obtains  the 
j|;ame. 

ILeep,  if  possible,  the  advantage  of  tenace  or 
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fitQation  nrfaen  the  winning  csurds  are  with  you 
and  the  right4iand  antagonist,  and  give  the  same 
to  your  friend  where  the  strei^th  of  any  suit  is 
between  him  and  your  enemy  on  the  left,  recol- 
iecting  that  when  the  last-mentioned,  or  you  lead, 
the  tenace  is  against  the  said  adversary,  hut  for 
him  if  your  parser  leads;  who  being  supposed  to 
hold  the  first,  third,  and  another  of  any  smt,  when 
your  left-hand  opponent  possesses  the  second  or 
fourth  card,«irith  a  small  one  of  the  same,  ami  the 
lead,  and  consequently  plays  the  small  one,  which 
you  as  last  player  should  take  even  though  al-* 
ready  won  by  your  partner,  and  afterwards  by 
leadmg  through  the  loe,  prevent  him  from  gdn* 
ing  a  trick. 

Suppose  any  person,  after  mne  rounds  retain- 
ing the  two  lowest  trumps,  with  two  forcing  c^d) 
and  the  lead,  the  two  best  trumps  being  in  one  or 
both  of  the  enemies'  hands,  if  the  first  player  and 
his  friend  are  at  seven,  and  have  got  six  tricks, 
he  then  should  lead  trump,  because  when  the 
trumps  lie  one  in  each  opponents  hand,  he  there- 
by obtains  the  game,  or  else  remains  atseveii; 
but  if  the  foe  is  at  nine,  then  this  mode  should  not 
be  risked,  for  should  tiie  superior  trumps  lie  both 
in  one  hand,  the  odd  trick  is  hazarded. 

Suppose,  Ist.  Any  player  possessing  ace  or 
king,  with  three  other  tmmpSj  tierce-major,  be- 
sides some  more  in  another  smt,  a  probable  trick 
in  a  third,  with  the  lead ;  he  then  should  play 
trump,  which,  if  his  friend  gains,  and  returns  the 
same,  he  the  aforesaid  player  ought  to  pass;  after- 
w^s  he  or  partner,  whoever  first  obtains  the 
l^d,  playing  trump,  which  trick  being  taken  by 
him  who  remaining  with  the  lead  and  one  trump, 
though  perhaps  not  the  best  (if  they  originally 
l^tve  been  unequally  divided)  with  his  strong  suit 
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can  force  out  any  single  trum]^,  and  nothing  lesi 
than  five  dealt  to  one  antagonist  is  likely  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  his  said  strong  suit.  2d. 
Possessing  ace,  king,  smd  two  small  trumps,  witii 
a  hand  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  former,  it 
either  anta^nist  Ic^s  trump,  do  not  take  the 
first  trick,  oy  which  method  retaining  the  best 
for  the  Ihird  lead,  proceed  as  before  stated.  Sd. 
With  ace,  queen  and  two  small  trumps,  pass  the 
knave,  even  when  last  player,  and>then  act  as 
above. 

The  ;lSth  trump  is  of  the  greatest  consequence ; 
a  player  holding  that  with  ace  and  four  smaQ 
cards  of  any  suit  not  led  out,  and  of  which  the 
enemy  plays  king  and  queen,  may,  by  passing 
both,  gam  three  tncks  in  the  said  suit,  whereas  by 
taking  the  king  he  would  only  have  got  one. 
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MB.  HOYLE's 

GAME  OF 

QUABMIJLIjE. 


The  game  of  quadrille  is  played  by  fbur  peN 
sons,  with  forty  cards ;  the  four  tens,  nmes,  and 
eights,  are  discarded  from  the  pack ;  the  deal  is 
made  by  distributing  the  cards  to  each  player, 
three  at  a  time,  for  any  two  rounds,  ana  once 
&ur  a  piece,  beginnine  with  the  right-hand 
player,  wno  is  the  elder  hand. 

The  stakes,  consisting  of  several  equal  billets 
or  contracts  comprising  the  counters  and  fish,  are 
darded  amon^  the  players,  who  agree  upon  the 
Talue  thereof,  and  also  the  number  of  tomrs, 
which  are  usually  ten.  After  the  trump  i» 
named,  the  ri^t-hand  player  leads,  and  if  the 
ombre,  either  alone  or  with  a  friend  wins  all  the 
tricks,  he  gains  the  vole,  or  if  six  tricks,  the  game ; 
but  if  he  gets  only  five  tricks  he  loses  by  remise, 
and  if  only  four,  (oses  by  codill.  The  game,  con- 
solaticm,  matadores,  bastos,  and  other  payments^ 
are  variously  regulated,  according  as  the  game  is 
won  or  lost.  The  holder  of  either  of  the  red  acc» 
is  eo^tied  toi  a  fish  for  each. 
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SOME  SHORT  RULES  FOR  LEARNERS. 

1  ^  When  you  are  the  omhrey  and  your  friend  leads  , 
from  a  mat,  play  your  best  trump>  and  then  lead 
the  next  best  the  first  opportunity. 

2.  If  you  possess  all  tne  trumps,  keep  leading 
them,  except  you  have  other  certain  winning 
cards. 

3.  If  all  the  mats  are  not  revealed  b^  the  time 
you've  won  six  tricks,  do  not  risk  playmg  for  the 
vole. 

4.  When  you  are  the  friend  called,  and  hold 
only  a  mat,  lead  it,  but  if  only  a  mat  guarded  by 
a  small  trump,  lead  the  small  one ;  though  when 
the  ombre  is  last  player,  lead  Uie  best  tmn^p  you 
have. 

.  5»  Punto  in  red,  or  king  of  trumps  in  black, 
are  good  cards  to  lead  when  they  are  your  best, 
^d  should  either  of  them  succeed,  then  play  s 
small  ttump. 

6.  When  the  ombre  leads  to  discover  the 
friend,  if  you  hold  king,  queen  and  knave^  put  on 
the  knave. 

7.  Preserve  the  called  suit,  whether  fnendor 
fee. 

8.  When  plojfiMg  against  a  lone  hand,  nevor  lead 
a  kin^  unless  you  have  the  queen,  non  change 
the  suit,  nor  permit,  if  pos^ble  to  prevent  it,  the 
ombie  to  be  last  player. 

0.  Call  on  the  stron^st  suits,  except  you  have 
a  queen  gu^ed,  and  if  elder  hand  you  have  a 
better  chance  than  when  mkldle  hand. 
.  to*  A  good  player  may  succeed  with  a  weak^ 
hand  when  either  elder  or  younger,  bettw  than  if 
middle  hand. 
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TBS  EAim  Of  THE  CAftOS  WHEN  NOT  TRUICPS. 


Kmg, 

QueeOy 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Five, 

Four, 

Three, 

Deuce. 


InaU9. 


Hearts  and  Piamondii 
King, 
Queen, 
Knave, 
Ace, 

Deuce,  \ 

Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six, 
Seven. 


In  all  10. 


THE  BANK  AND  ORDKB  OF  THE  TRUMPS. 


'f 


Clubs  and  Spades. 
Spadille,     the    ace 

tpades, 
Hanille,   ike   deuce  of 

^adesy  or  rf  clubs, 
Basto,  the  ace  of  clubs. 

Kmg, 

Queen,    * 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Five, 

Four, 

Three. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 
Spadille,     t/te    ace    ef 

spades,- 
Mainille,   the   seven  of 
hearts f  or  of  diamonds, 
Basto,  the  ace  of  clubs, 
Punto,  the  ace. 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Deuce, 

Three, 

Four,     • 

Five, 

Six. 


In  all  11. 


In  all  12. 


N.  B.  Spadille  and  Basto  are  always  trumps; 
thereby  the  red  suits  have  one  trump  more  than 
the  black. 
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There  are  three  matadores^  viz.  spadilley^nai- 
nille,  and  basto,  which  force  all  inferior  trumpSy 
but  if  an  ordinary  trUmp  is  led,  voU  arc  not  ob- 
liged to  play  a  matadore ;  though  if  spadille  be 
led,  and  you  hold  manille  or  basto  unguarded, 
you  must  play  it ;  also  if  manille  is  led,  and  you 
have  basto  imguarded,  that  must  be  played. 


1.  The  first  thing,  afler  seeing  the  cards,  is,  to 
ask  leave ;  to  pa^s ;  or  play  sans  prendre ;  and  if 
you  name  a  wrong  trump,  you  must  abide  by  it. 

3.  If  all  the  players  pass,  he  who  holds  spadille 
is  obliged  to  play  (called  Forced  Spadille;)  but  if 
he  does  ndt  make  three  tricks,  is  not  basted. 

S.  The  player,  who  calls  a  king,  ought  to  have 
a  fair  probability  of  winning  three  tricks^  to  pre- 
vent being  basted. 

4.  Therefore,  such  games  only  are  s^t  down, 
as  give  a  fair  chance  to  win  bv  calling  a  king, 
with  directions  at  the  end  of  each  what  to  lead. 

CALCULATIONS  NECESSARY    FOR  THOSE   WHO    HAVE 
MADE  SOME  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GAME. 

1.  What  are  the  odds  that  my  partner  holds 
one  out  of  any  two  cards  ? 

Ans,  That  he  holds  one  card  out  of  any  two 
certain  cards,  is  about  5  to  4  in  his  favour;  and 
if  you  hold  one  matadore,  those  odds  are  in  your 
favour  that  your  partner  holds  one  of  the  other 
-two,  and  consequently  you  may  play  your  game 
accordingly. 

Again,  suppose  voucall  a  king,  having  a  knave 
and  one  small  card  of  another  suit  in  your  hadd, 
you  have  5  to  4  in  your  favour  that  your  partner 
holds  either  the  king  or  queen  of  maX  suitj  and 
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eomequeBtlj  have  the  odds  in  your  fa^^our  to  win 
a  trick  in  the  same. 

a.  What  are  the  odds  that  my  partner  holds 
one  out  of  any  three  certain  cards  ? 

Am.  That  ne  holds  Aie  out  of  any  three  certain 
cards,  is  ahout  5  to  fi  in  his  favour ;  and  if  you 
have  no  matadore,  but  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  them  have  great  odds  to  win  the  game ;  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  about  5  to  3  that  your  partner 
holds  one  of  them,  you  having  none. 

This  calculation  may  be  applied  to  many  other 
cases. 

GAMES  IN  BED,  CALLING  A  KING. 

1.  Spadille,  manilleytwo  small  hearts  <»rdia« 
monds,  the  queen  of  clubs,  and  one  small  one, 
and  four  small  cards  of  the  other  suits.  Lead  a 
amaU  trump. 

2.  Spadule,  manille,  two  small  hearts  or  dia-. 
mends,  with  the  knave  and  two  small  clubs,  and 
three  small  cards  of  the  other  suits.  Lead  a 
amall  trump. 

3.  SpadUle,  maniUe,  two  small  hearts  or  dia*. 
monds,  three  small  clubs,  and  three  small  cards 
pf  the  other  suits.    Lead  a  small  trump. 

4.  Spadille,  punto,  king,.queen^  and  one  small 
heart  or  diamond,  three  small  cluhs,  the  queen, 
%nd  o^e  s|ade.    Lead  |>unto. 

5.  jSpaoille,  puato,  lung,  knave,  and  one  small 
heart  or  diamond,  the  knave  and  two  small  clubs, 
i|ad  two  small  spades.    Lead^ftmto. 

6.  SpadiUe,  kmg,  queen,  knave,  and  one  smalls 
heart  or  diamond,  mth  the  queen,  knave  and  one 
small  club,  and  two  siuall  s]^es*  Lead  the  kii^ 
of  trumps. 

-  7.  Sf«td]lle,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  hearts 
,  I  3 
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or  diaihonds,  king  of  clubs  and  on^  niore,  queeii> 
and  two  small  sfmdes;  when  you  have  the  lead 
^y  a  small  trump ;  in  the  second  lead  play  spa- 

8.  Manille,  foasto,  punto,*and  two  small  hearts 
or  diamonds,  three  small  clubs,  and  the  knave 
and  one  spade.    Lead  manille. 

9.  N.  B.  Manille,  basto,  king  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  queen  and  one  small  dub, 
and  three  small  spades*    Lead  manille. 

10.  N.  B.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  and  two 
small  hearts  or  diamonds,  queen  and  two  smaH 
clubs,  knave  and  one  spade.    Lead  manille. 

11.  Manille,  basto,  with  the  three  smallest 
hearts  or  diamonds,  oueen  and  one  small  club, 
knave  and  two  smm  spades.  Play  a  small' 
trump. 

13.  N.  B.  Manille,  punto,  king,  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  small 
club,  .king,  and  one  small  spade.    Lead  manille.  ' 

13.  Manille,  punto,  queen,  and  two  small  hearts 
or  diamonds,  oueen  and  one  small  club,  king  and 
two  stnall  spaaes.    Play  a  small  trump. 

14.  Mamlle,  punto,  and  three  small  hearts  or 
diamonds,  knave  and  one  small  club,  king,  queei^ 
and  one  small  spade.    Play  a  small  trump. 

15.  Manille,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or 
diamonds,  queen  and  one  small  club,  king,  queei^ 
and  one  small  spade.    Play  a  small  trump. 

16.  N.  B.  msto,  punto,  king,  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  kine  and  queen  of  club% 
queen  and  two  small  si^iaes.    Lead  basto. 

17.  N.  B.  Basto,  punto,  queen,  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  queen,  knave,  and  one  smaU 
club,  king  and  queen  of  spades.    Lead  basta 

18.  N.  B.  Basto,  punto,  and  three  of  the  smal- 
lest hearts  or  diamonds,  king  and  queen  of  dubs, 
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<iueen,  knave  and  one  small  spade.  Play  a  dmaU 
trump. 

19.  Basto,  and  the  four  smallest  hearts  or  dia* 
mends,  king  and  queen  of  clubs,  aueen^  knave^ 
and  one  small  spade.    Play  a  small  trump. 

20.  N.  B.  Punto,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 
hearts  or  diamonds,  king  and  queen  of  clubS| 
queen,  knave,  ana  one  small  spade.  Lead 
]$unto. 

'  21.  Punto,  kine,  and  three  small  hearts  ordia^ 
monds,  king,  and  queen  of  clubs,  queen,  knave 
and  one  ^mdl  spade.    Play  2^  smidl  trump. 


GAMES  IN  BLACK,  CALLING  A  KINO. 

1.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs  or 
spades,  the  knave  and  two  small  hearts,  and  three' 
small  diamonds.  l«ad  a  sknall  trpmp. 
^  2.  N.  B.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs 
or  snades,  queen  and  two  small  healts,  and  three' 
small  diamonds.    Lead  a  small  trump. 

3.  Spadille,  manille,  and  two  small  clubs  or 
i^des,  three  small  hearts,  three  small  diamonds.^ 
tjpad  a  small  trump. 

4.  N.  B.  Spadille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 
dubs  or  spades,  with  the  queen  and  one  small 
heart,  three  small  diamonds.  Lead  the  king  of 
trumps. 

5.  Spadille,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  clubs,  ^ 
queen  and  two  diamonds,  two  small  hearts.  Play 
a  small  trump.  ^ 

6.  Spadille,  queen,  and  three  small  clubs  dr^ 
spades,  queen  and  two  «mall  hearts,'  two  small 
cuamonds.    Play  a  small  toimp. 

>  7 .  Spadille,  and  the  four  smallest  dubs  or  spades^ 
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Hiug  and  ofip  small  Jieart,  queea  smd  Xw^  small 

diamonds.    Play  a  small  trump. 

g.  Manille,  basto,  king,  and  two  small  chibs  or 
spades,  three  small  hearts,  and  two  small  dia^ 
inonds.    Lead  manille. 

9.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  and  two  small  clubs 
or  spades,  three  small  hearts,  queen  and  one  small 
diamond.    Lead  manille. 

10.  Manille,  basto,  knave,  and  two  small  clubs 
or  spades,  knave  and  one  heart,  three  small  dia- 
monds.    Lead  manille.- 

11.  Manille,  basto,  and  three  small  clubs  or 
spades,  queen  and  tVo  smaH  hearts,  knave  and 
one  smaU  diamond.    Lead  manille. 

IS.  N.  B.  Manille,  king,  queen,  and  two  small 
clubs  or  .spades,  kins  and  one  small  heart,  queen, 
knave,  and  one  smaul  diamond.    Lead  mamlle. 

13.  N.  B.  Manille,  king,  knave,  and  two  small 
clubs  or  spades,  king,  and  one  small  heart,  queeji 
and  two  small  diamonds    Leacl  manille. 

14.  Manille,  king,  and  three  small  clubs  or 
spades,  queen  and  two  small  hearts,  king  and 
one  small  diamond.    Play  a  small  trump. 

15.  Manille,  and  the  four  SQiallest  clubs  or 
spades,,  king,  queen,  and  one  small  heart,  two 
small  aiamonds.    Pla^  a  small  trump. 

16.  N.  B.  Basto,  lang,  queen,  and  two  small 
dubs  or  spades,  queen  a»a  two  small  hearts,  kii^ 
and  one  small  diamond.    Lead  basto. 

17.  N.  B.  Basto,  king,  knave, -and  two  small 
clubs  or  spades,  knave  and  one  heart,  king  and 
two  small  diamonds.    Lead  bs^to. 

18.  N.  B.  Basto,  king,  and  three  small  clubs 
or  spades,  king  and  queen  ^f  hearts,  queen  and  ' 

'  two  small  diamonds.    Play  a  small  trump. 

19.  Basto,  and  four  of  the  smallest  clubs 
Of  sps^esy  king  and  queen  of  hear(Sy  queepj 
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knave  and  one  small  diamond.  Play  1  small 
trump. 

20.  N.  B.  King,  queen,  knave,  and  two  small 
clubs  or  spades*  king  and  queen  of  hearts,  knave 
and  two  small  diamonds.  Lead  the  king  of 
trumps. 

2U  King,  queen,  seven,  six,  and  five  of  clubs  or 
apades,  king  and  queen  of  hearts,  queen,  knave^ 
and  one  snuul  diamond.  Lead  the  king  of  trumps. 

Those  cases,  both  in  red  and  black,  marked 
thus  (N.  B.)  ace  very  good  games  to  play,  and 
you  have  the  odds  on  your  side  to  win  those  which 
are  aot  marked. 

N.  B.  Call  to  your  strongest  suit,  except  you 
have  a  queen  guarded.  And  if  you  are  eldet 
bandy  you  have  a  fairer  chance  to  win  the  game 
than  if  middle,  because  leading  a  triimp  frequents 
\y  makes  your  adversaries  play  against  each  other* 


the  odbs  op  winning  the  following  games, 
sa'ns  prendre;  and  also  such  as  ought  not 
to-be  played  sans  prendre. 

Games  in  Black,  Elder  Hand,  and  leading  Trumps. 

1.  Three  matadores  in  clubs,  king  and  six  of 
diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  king,  five,  and 
six  of  spades.    The  above  game  wins  37  to  4. 

3.  Three  matadores,  and  the  three  of  clubs,  king 
and  six  of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  hearts,  two 
small  spades.    Wins  215  to  163,  or  about  4  to  d« 

3.  Three  matadores,  three  and  four  of  clubs, 
king  and  six  of  diamonds,  three  small  hearts. 
Wins  39 1  to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 

4.  Three  matadores,  with  three,  four,  and  five 
of  clubs,  two  sBiall  diamonds,  two  small  heartSi 
Wins  near  lO-to  1. 
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5.  ^afflky  manilley  king,  knave^  tliree  and 
four  of  clubs,  two  small  (Gamonds,  two  smafl 
hearts.    Wins  4895  to  SOas,  or  about  8  to  5. 

6.  Spadille,  manille,  king,  three,  four,  and  fire 
of  clubs,  two  small  diamomls,  two  small  hearts. 
Wins  about  8  to  5. 

7.  Spadille,  manille,  king,  tluree  and  four  of 
dubs,  king  and  six  of  diamonds,  three  smaM 
hearts.    Loses  1514  to  1125,  or  about  4  to  8. 

8.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  fiv€,  and  six 
of  clubs,  two  small  diamonds,  two  small  hearts. 
Loses  1514  to  1125,  or  about  4  to  3. 

9.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  aad  five  ef 
dubs,,  king,  and  one  small  diamoad,  three  small 
hearts.    Loses  2234  to  405,  or  about  11  to  2. 

10.  Three  false  matadores,  and  three  of  duba^ 
king  and  six  of  diamonds,  king  and  six  of  heaits, 
king  and  six  of  spades.  Wins  215  to  162^  or 
about  4  to  3. 

11.  Three  false  matadores,  thrae  and  four  of 
clubs,  king  and  six  of  diamonds,  king,  six,  and 
five  of  hearts.  Wins  291  to  86,  or  above  10 
to  3. 

12.  Three  false  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five 
'  of  clubs,  king  and  six  of  diamonds,  two  small 

hearts.    Wins  1025  to  106,  or  near  10  to  1. 

13.  Manille,  basto,  queen,  three,  four,  and  five 
of  clubs,  king  and  one  small  diamond,  two  small 
hearts.    Wins  4895  to  3022,  or  above  8  to  5. 

14.  Manille,  basto,  knave,  three,  four,  and  five 
of  clubs,  king  and  one  small  diamond,  two  small 
heajrts.    Loses  4162  to  ^755,  or  almost  10  to  9. 

15.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  clubs, 
king  and  one  small  diamond,  king  of  spades, 
king  and  one  small  heart.  Lead  a  smsdl  trump, 
;aod  the  chance  is  1749  to  890,  or  near  2  to  1. 

16.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five^.  six,  and  seven  of 
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clobs^  king  And  one  diamond^  king  of  spades,  Idng 
of  hearts.    Wins  about  275  to  3. 

17.  Manille,  king,  aueen,  two  small  spades  or 
dubSy  king,  and  a  small  hewrt,  queen,  knave,  and 
one  small  oiamond. 

18.  Manille,  king,  knave,  two  small  spades  or 
dubs,  king  ai^  a  small  heart,  queen  and  two 
small  diamonds. 

19.  Basto,  king,  queen,  two  small  spades  or 
dubs,  queen  and  two  small  hearts,  king  and  a 
small  diamond. 

SO.  Basto,  king,  knave,  two  small  dubs  or 
spades,  king  and  queen  of  diamonds,  queen  and 
two  small  hearts. 

Games  in  Red,  Elder  Hand,  and  leading  Trumps. 

1.  Three  matadores  in  hearts,  king  and  one 
diamond,  king  and  one  spade,  king  and  two  dubs. 
Wins  24  to  11,  or  aboiit  2  to  1. 

2.  Thre^  matadores,  and  three  of  hearts,  king 
and  one  small  diamond,  king  and  queen  of  dubs, 
two  small  spades.  Wins  7010  to  1661,  above  4 
to  1 ;  besides  the  diance  that  the  kings  and  aueen 
pass,  though  he  shoiild  not  fetch  out  all  the 
trumps. 

3.  Three  matadores,  and  three  and  four  of 
hearts,  king  and  one  imiall  dub,  three  diamonds. 
Wins  almost  4  to  3. 

4.  Three  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  two  small  dubs* 
Wins  891  to  86,  oiabove  10  to  3. 

5.  Spadille,  manille,  punto,  queen,  three,  and 
four  or  hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  two  small 
dubs.    Loses  1700  to  1339,  or  above  5  to  4. 

6.  Spadille,  manille,  punto,  three,  four,  and  five 
of  hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  two  small  dubs^ 
liiOtes  1514  to  1 125|  or  above  4  to  3. 
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r«  SpadiUe^manille,  kmg,  thr^e,  font,  and  6.rt 
of  hearts,  two  sn\all  diamonds^  two  small  dubt. 
Loses  278  to  99,  or  about  14  to  5. 

8.  Spadille,  maoille,  three^  four,  five,  and  sii 
of  hearts,  two  smsdl  diamonds,  two  small  clubff, 
Loses  above  3  to  J. 

9.  Spadille,  manille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
pf  hearts,  king  and  one  club,  two  small  aiamond». 
Wins  1845  to  T94,  or  above  9  to  4. 

10.  S{Mulille,  manille,  deuce,  three,  four,  five, 
six  of  hearts,  two  small  diamonds,  one  small  club; 
Wins  above  9  to  1,  nearer  10  to  1. 

11.  Four  matadores  in  hearts,  kin^  «nd  two 
small  clubs,  kii^  and  two  small  spades.  Wins 
about  16  to  1.  That  he  fetcl^s  out  the  trump  is 
7206  to  1465,  near  5  to  1 ;  besides  the  chance 
that  the  kings  pass,  though  the  trump  should  not 

12.  Three  false  matadores>  and  three  of  hearty 
king  and  one  small  club,  king  and  one  diamond, 
kins  and  one  small  spade.  Loses  5791  to  5S880, 
or  above  2  to  1. 

13.  Three  false  matadores^  three  and  four  of 
hearts,  king  and  one  club,  kmg  and  two  spades. 
Wins  215  to  162,  or  about  4  to  3. 

14.  Three  false  matadores,  4iu<ee,  finir,  and 
five  of  hearts,  king  and  one  small  club,  two  small 
•pades.    Wins  291  to  86,  or  above  10  to  3. 

15.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  knave, 
three,  four,  and  five  of  hearts,  one  snudl  diamond, 
two  small  spades.  Wins  102dH6  106,  near  10  to 
1;  provided  the  lead  com^  into  your  hand  a 
second  time,  without  trumping  with  a  matadore. 

16.  Three  false  matadores,  with  the  queen, 
three,  four  and  five  of  hearts,  one  small  diamond, 
two  small  clubs.  {As  the  former)  wins  near  10  to  1. 

17.  Manille,  basto,  king,  three,  four,  and  five 
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4)ih<kt^'^  Kkig  and  one  diamond,  two  sthafi*  cidbs* 
Loses  1M4  to  1135,  or  about  4  to  3. 
,    18.  ManiUe,  basto,  queen,  three,  four  and  five 
of  hearts,  king  and  one  club,  two  small  ^p^des. 
Loses  278  to  99,  or  near  3  to  1. 

19.  Manille,  basto,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of 
iieartSy  king  and  one  diamond,  two  small  clubs. 
Loses  2639  to  405,  or  about  6  to  1. 

201  Spadille,  deuce,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of 
hearts,  king  and  one  diamond,  the  kings  of  spades 
and  clubs.  That  spadille  fetches  out  three  trumps 
is  above  4  to  1,  and  consequently  above  4  to  1  for 
winning. 

21.  Spadille,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  hearts, 
king  and  one  diamond,  king  and  one  spade,  ana 
the  king  of  clubs.  Tliat  three  sure  tricks  in 
trumps  He  against  the  player,  is  1384  to  1255,  and 
consequentlv  the  odds  are  a^nst  him.  He  must 
lead  a  small  trump ;  for  it  he  plays  spadille,  he 
has  no  chance.  At  his  second  lead  he  ought  to 
play  spadille. 

22.  Three  matadores,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
diamonds,  two  small  hearts,  and  two  small  spades 
orchibs. 

23.  Manille,  basto,  punto,  three  and  four  of 
diamonds  or  hearts,  king  and  one  spade,  king  and 
two  clubs. 

24.  Manille,  basto,  punto,  knave,  three,  four, 
and  five  of  diamonds,  a  small  heart,  and  two  small 
clubs  or  spades. 

25.  Manille,  basto,  punto,  queen,  three,  four^ 
and  five  of  diamonds,  a  small  heart,  and  two  small 
clubs  or  spades. 

In  all  the  games  of  false  matadores,  it  is  sup- 
posed the  player  is  not  over-rufled  or  trumped  be-< 
tore  the  lead  comes  a^in  into  his  hand.    ^ 
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N.  B.  If  it  i^uld  be  5  to  4  for  winnmg  a  tan» 
prendre  game,  ccmsider  that  calling  a  king  makes 
a  sure  game,  besides  the  chance  of  a  Tok  ;  and, 
therefore,  upon  a  strict  calcidation,  it  is  more 
advisable  to  call  a  king. 


THE  LAWS  OF  THE  GAME  OF  QUADRILLE. 

1.  The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  to  the  right  hand, 
by  fours  and  threes,  and  no  otherwise ;  and  the 
dealer  is  at  liberty  to  begin  by  four  or  three; 
if  in  dealing  there  should  come  one  or  more 
faced  cards,  there  must  be  a  new  deal,  unless  the 
lastoutl. 

2.  If  there  are  too  many  or  too  few  cards  in  the 
pack,  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

3.  He  who  deals  wrong,  is  to  deal  aoain. 

4.  He  who  has  asked  leave  is  obliged  to  play. 
.5.  No  one  is  basted  for  playing  out  ot  turn ; 
but  the  card  played  may  be  called  at  any  time  in 
that  deal,  provicCed  it  does  not  cause  a  renounce; 
or  either  of  the  adversaries  ma^  demand  the  part- 
ner of  him  who  played  out  of  ms  turn,  or  his  own 
partner,  to  play  any  suit  he  thinks  fit 

6^  The  three  matadores  cannot  be  forced  by  an 
inferior  trump,  but  the  superior  forces  the  mfe- 
rior^  when  led  by  a  first  player. 

7.  A  player  naming  any  suit  for  trumps,  niust 
abide  by  the  same. 

8.  Whosoever  plays  with  eleven  cards,  is 
basted. 

9.  If  you  play  sansprendre^  or  have  matadores, 
they  should  be  demanded  before  the  next  dealer 
has  finished,  otherwise  you  lose  the  benefit. 

10.  Any  person  naming  his  trump  without 
aslung  leave,  is  obliged  to  play  ians  prendre^  un- 
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hss  he  is  the  younger  hand,  and  all  the  rest  have 


11.  After  the  jgame  is  won,  if  the  person  who 
won  the  sixth  tnck,  plays  the  seventh  card,  he  is 
obliged  to  play  for  the  vole.  * 

12.  If  you  have  four  kings  dealt,  you  are  at 
liberty  either  to  call  a  queen  to  one  of  your  kings, 
except  the  queen  of  trumps ;  or  to  call  one  of  your 
own  kin^.        , 

13.  Ifany  person  separates  a  card  from  the  rest, 
he  ought  to  play  it,  if  the  adverse  party  has  seen 
the  same,  unless  he  plays  8ant)prendre, 

14.  If  the  king  cailea^  or  his  partner  plays  out 
of  his  turn,  the  vole  is  not  to-be  played  tor. 

15.  No  peison  is  to  be  basted  for  a  renounce 
unless  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted;  and  ifany 
renounce  is  timely  discovered,  should  the  player 
iii4>pen  to  be  basted  by  such  renounce,  all  the 
parties  are  to  take  up  their  cards,  and  play  them 
over  again. 

16.  Forced  spadille  is  not  obliged  to  make  three 
tricks,  nor  is  allowed  to  play  for  the  vole, 

17.  Whoever  imdertakes  playing  the  voUy  has 
the  preference  of  playing  before  hun  who  offers 
to  play  $an8  prendre  only. 

18.  If  all  parties  agree  to  it,  let  the  persoB 
have  the  preference  of  playing,  who  plays  for 
the  most  tricks,  whicn  will  prevent  small 
games. 

19.  The  ombre  is  entitled  to  know  his  king 
called,  before  he  declares  for  the  vole. 

20.  When  six  tricks  are  won,  he  who  won  the 
sixth  ought  to  say,  I  play  the  vole ;  or,  I  do  not 
play  the  vole  ;  or,  I  ask ,  and  notiiins  else. 

81.  He  who  wins  the  voUy  is  to  ti^e  double  the* 
stake  played  for  out  of  the  pool. 
*    22.  He  who  asks  leave  (if  elder  band)|  m9j 
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|>lay  ians  prendre^  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
other  players. 

23.  A  phiver  who  has  one  or  more  kings^  may 
call  hun  or  herself,  hut  must  wm  six  tricks. 

!{4.  If  you  play  the  king  surrendered,  he  must 
win  six  tricks  who  demands  the  king  of  any  person. 

S5.  He  who  has  passed  once  (unless  spadiUe) 
has  no  right  to  call  afterwards  ;  also  he  who  has 
asked  is  ohliged  to  play,  imless  somebody  else 
plays  sans  prendre, 

26.  If  the  ombre,  or  his  fnend,  shew  their 
cards  before  they  have  won  six  tricks,  the  adver- 
jiaries  may  call  their  cards  asiJicy  please. 

27.  Whoever  has  only  asked  leave,  cannot 
play  sans  prendre,  unless  forced.      • 

28.  You  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  all  the  tricks 
^uned  when  you  are  to  lead,  but  not  otherwise. 

29.  Whoever  undertakes  playing  for  the  vole, 
and  does  not  succeed,  has  a  right  to  the  stakes 
sans  prendre,  and  matadores  if  he  has  them, 
having  won  his  game. 

SO.  Any  person  discovering  his  game,  is  not 
entitled  to  play  for  the  vole. 

91.  If  there  happen  to  be  two  cards  of  the 
same  sort,  and  found  out  before  the  deal  is  ended, 
the  deal  is  void,  hut  not  otherwise. 

32.  Nobody  is  to  declare  how  many  trumps 
^ure  played  out. 

33.  He  who  calls  and  does  not  make  three 
tricks,  id  to  be  basted  alone,  unless  forced  spa- 
diUe. 


▲   DICTIONART-'OF   QUADRILLE. 

Alone.    See  Sans  AppeUer,  and  Sans  Prendre. 
To  ASK  Leave  b  to  ask  permis^on  to  play  with 
ft  partner  by  calling  a  king* 
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Basto,  the  ace  of  clubs,  is  always  the  third 
trumpy  and  from  which  this  following  tenn  is 
derived. 

Baste  is  a  penalty,  which  consists  in  paying  as 
many  counters  as  there  are  down  on  the  board; 
and  IS  incurred'  either  by  renouncing,  .or  by  not 
winning,  when  you  stand  the  game,  which  is 
called  making  tne  baste.  Baste  off  the  board,  is 
when  those  who  stand  the  game,  don't  gaitf 
*  above  6)ur  tricks. 

Cheville  is  to  be  situated  between  the  eldest 
hand  and  the  dealer. 

CoDiLL  is  when  those  who  defend  the  pool, 
make  more  tracks  than  they  who  stand  the  game ; 
the  former  are  said  to  win  codill,  and  the  latter 
to  lose  it. 

Consolation  is  a  claim,  always  paid  by  losers 
to  those  who  win,  whether  by  codill  or  reraise. 

Devole  is  when  he  who  stands  the  game  does 
BOt  gain  a  trick. 

Do  Moke  b  when  any  play^  having  asked 
leave,  is  required  by  a  younger  hand  either  to 
pass  or  play  alone. 

DouRLE.  To  plav  double^  is  to  pay  the  game 
and  the  stake  double,  as  well  as  the  consolation, 
the  sang  prendre,  the  matadores,  and  the  devole. 

Force.  The  ombre  is  forced  when  a  strong 
trump  is  played  to  weaken  hb  hand,  if  he  over- 
trumps ;  and  he  is  likewise  said  to  be  forced^ 
when  upon  aaking  leave,  another  by  offering  to 
play  ians  prendre  compels  him  to  play  alone  or 


Fbiend  is  the  player   who  has  the  king  or 
^^en  called. 

Game.  To  stand  the  game  sign^s  either  to 
call  or  play  alone. 

K  3 
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Impasse  is  jplaying  when  in  cheville,  the  knave 
of  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  king. 

King  surrendebed.    See  Roy  Rendu, 

Manille  is  always  the  second  trum]);  in  hlack, 
the  deuce  of  spades,  or  clubs ;  fuid,  in  red,  iJitf 
seven  of  hearts  or  diamonds. 

Mark  means  the  fish  put  down  by  the  dealer. 

Matadores  or  Mats  mean  spadille,  manille,  and 
basto,  the  three  first  trumps.    False  matadorei^ 
are  any  seauence  of  trumps,  following  th^  matsk 
dores  regularly. 

Mille,  a  mark  of  ivoi^;  stands  for  ten  fish. 

OicBRE  is  the  name  given  to  him  who  stands 
the  game,  either  by  caSing  or  by  playing  aUme^ 
gans  appeUeVf  or  $ant  prendre. 

Party  siaiifies  the  duration  of  the  game,  ac- 
eorcting  to  the  number  of  tours  agreed  upon. 

Pass  is  the  term  that  is  used  when  you  havtf 
not  a  good  hand  to  plav« 

PoNTO  oi  PoNTo  is  the  ace  of  diamonds,  whetf 
diamonds  are  trumps ;  or  hearts,  when  they  are 
trumps;  and  is  then  i^e  foinlh  trump. 

Pool.  The  pool  consists  of  the  fishes  deposited 
for  tiie  ileeds,  or  the  counters  which  are  put  down 
by  the  players,  or  the  bastes  that  go  on  the  game* 
To  defend  the  pool,  is  to  be  against  those  who 
stand  the  game. 

Prise  is  the  number  of  fish  or  counters  giveH 
to  each  playet  at  the  beginning  of  the  party. 

Reole  is  the  order  that  is  observed  at  the 
game ;  it  is  called,  being  in  regie,  when  the  ombre 
trumps  the  return  of  the  king  called. 
'  Remise  is  when  they  who  stand  the  ^une  do 
not  make  mo|^  tricks  than  they  who  deTend  the 
pdol ;  iand  they  then  lose  by  remise. 

Renounce  is  not  to  follow  the  suit  led,  wheo 
you  have  it;  it  is  also  caUed  a  renounce,  when, 
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not  having  any  of  the  suit  led,  you  win  with  » 
card  that  is  the  only  one  you  have'  of  that  suiV  ^ 

Reprise,  the  same  as  Party. 

REPORTE,the  same  as  Reimse. 

Rot  Rendu,  the  king  Surrendered ;  is  the  me« 
thod  of'plaving,  when  the  king  called  is  ^c-i 
changed  witn  the  ombre,  for  which  a  fish  is  paid 
and  some  other  card  dven  by  him  who  is  with 
that  to  win  the  same  fuone. 

Spadille  is  the  ace  of  spades,  always  the  first 
trump.  Forced  Spadille  is  when  he  who  has  it 
is  obliged  to  play;  all  the  other  players  having 

Sans  AppelIer.  That  is,  without  caUing^  and 
b  when  you  play  without  caJling  a  king. 

Sans  Prendre.  This  term  signifies  the  same 
as  tans  appelkr.  Forced  tans  prendre  is,  when, 
having  aisked  leiave,  one  of  the  other  playert 
offers  to  play  tans  prendre;  in  which  case  you 
are  obliged  either  to  plav  sansprendre^  or  to  pass. 

Tenace  is  to  wait  with  two  trumps,  that  must 
necessarily  win  when  he  that  has  two  others  is 
obfig(»l  to  1^;  such  are  the  two  black  aces, 
with  regard  to  manille  and  punto. 

Tours  are  counters  put  down  by  the  winners, 
to  mark  the  number  of  games  played. 

Vole  means  giuning  all  the  tricks  either  with 
a  fiiend  or  alone. 


additions  to  the  gake  at  quadrille. 
In  order  to  vary  this  game,  some  introduce  the 
Mediateur,  either  with  or  without  the  Favourite 
8iBt;  the  first  term  signifies  a  kinj,  which  anjr 
person  may  demand,  in  order  to  play  mum  prendre, 
gving  in  return  some  other  card,  and  a.  fish;  but 
u  the  king  is  of  the  toowt^Miit,  thc^  two  fish 
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ai«  to  be  paid.  The  favourite  suit  is  d^terquoed 
either  by  drawing  a  card  or  otherwise  fixing  upon 
a  suit  at  the  commencement  of  the  party ;  and 
during  the  whole  game,  each  player,  asking  leave 
in  that,  has  a  preference  before  others  wh«^  have 
a  good  hand  in  a  different  suit,  unless  a  media* 
teur  is  demanded,  then  it  takes  the  lead ;  and  if 
in  the  favourite  siiit,  first;  ihose  who  play  alone, 
without  the  mediateur,  Mecede  even  that,  and, 
Whien  in  the  favourite,  take  place  of  all. 

SdUtaire  ^quadrille  is  where  it  is  aoreed  not  to 
call,  but  always  play  wim  prendre,  with  or  without 
the  mediateur;  and  if  in  any  deal  no  one  can 
play  alone,  then  the  cards  are  to  he  de?dt  again, 
and  such  additions  made  to  the  stake  ^  may^ 
have  been  settled; 

Solitaire  (juadrille  by  three,  or  tredille,  is  ex- 
cepting the  kine,  throwing  out  all  of  one  red  suit^ 
ami  tl]S  six  of  me  other;  each  person  playing  pn 
their  own  account,  as  at  three-b^Aded  whist. 


.  In  Lancashire,  where  this  game  is  vepry  m^ch 
in  vogue,  'tis  customary  to  play  with  a  purch^4 
]png,  udd  preferable  suit  (always  hearts)  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  in  page  103  is  atikd  t;he 
Mediateur  and  Eavourite-suit,  as  may  be  fulfy 
perceived  by  the  following  table  of 

REWARDS   AT  PREFERENCE. 

1.  An  Ask-leave  in  a  common  suit :  Uie  same 
as  at  plain  quadrille ;  voz.  one  a  piece.. 

2.  An  Ask-leave  m  hearts :  ^uble  firom  ^tbe 
pool,  that  is  ^o  a  piece  beades  the  aces ;  if  mfr- 
tadores  two  ^  piece  fipom  the  adversaries ;  double 
mats  four  a  piece. 

3.  A  Purchased-kmg  in  a  comauui  suit :  one 
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ft(mx  eaqh  antagcmist ;  mats  two ;  doiiUe  mats 
three. 

4.  A  Purchase  in  hearts :  two  from  each;  mats 
four ;  double  mats  six. 

N.B.  Paj  two  for  the  purchased-king,  whea 
the  suit  is  m  hearts. 

5.  A  Solo,  common  suit :  two  from  each ;  mats 
three  ;  double  mats  four,  t 

6.  A  Solo  in  hearts  :^  four  from  each ;.  mats  six  ; 
double  mats  eight 

7.  A  Vole,  common  suit,  with  a  friend :  the 
game  and  five  a  piece  out  of  the  pool ;  and  from 
the  adversaries  two  a  piece ;  if  mats  three ;  double 
mats  four. 

.  8.  A  Vole  in  hearts :  the  game  and  ten  each 
eut  of  the  pool;  four  a  piece  from  the  adversar 
ries;  with  mats  six ;  double  mats  eight. 

9.  A  Purchase- vole,  common  suit :  the  game 
and  ten  out  of  the  pool ;  three  from  each  a^vec* 
sary ;  mats  four ;  double  mats  five. 

10.  A  Purchase-vole  in  hearts :  the  game  and 
twenty  out  of  the  pool ;  six  a  piece  from  the  op« 
ponents ;  mats  eignt ;  double  mats  ten. 

11.  A  Solo-vole,  common  suit;  the  game  and 
twenty  out  of  the  pool,  six  from  each  antagonist; 
mats  seven ;  double  mats  eight. 

12.  A  Solo-vole  in  hearts :  the  game  and  forty 
out  of  the  J)ool;  twelve  from  each  adversary; 
mats  fourteen  ;  double  mats  sixteen. 

J  3.  A  Baste  in  hearts :  pay  two  a  piece  to  the 
board,  and  nut  four  more  out  of  the  pool ;  if  the 
next  same  oe  in  hearts,  take  double  out  of  the 
pool,  put  if  in  a  common  suit,  only  what  lies  upon 
the  table,  excepting  the  aces ;  always  pay  double 
to  a  baste  if  it  nappens  to  be  an  eight  board,  and 
when  basted  with  a  friend-called,  pay  eight 
a  piece,  making  the  next  a  sixteen  board ;  should 
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another  baste  succeed,  pay  thirty-fwo,  and  the 

next  sixty-four. 

N.  B.  In  common  suits  never  take  any  more 
than  what  lies  on  the  table,  excepting  the  aces, 
nor  pay  more  for  a  baste  unless  m  hearts^  and 
then  in  that  suit  always  pay  and  receive  doiid>le. 

A  Baste  off  the  board  is  always  pud  out  of  the 
pQol ;  if  in  playing  alone  you  are  basted  o£^  upoB 
an  eight  or  sixteen  board,  the  adversaries  are  to 
receive  four  or  eight  a  piece,  and  so  on  in  pnK 
portion  to  the  b^te  upon  the  table,  but  if  in 
hearts  double. 

A  Loslrvole  in  hearts :  pay  four  to  each  adver- 
sary. 

A  Lost-vole  with  mats:  four,  that  is,  two  to. 
the  two  the  adversaries   should  otherwise  pay 
you. 

A  Lostrvole  with  double  mats :  the  four  to  be 
returned  you  were  to  have  received. 
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GAME    OF  PIQUET. 


y IQUBT  is  flayed  by  two  persons,  with  thirty- 
two  Gftfds:  -the  ace,  king,  queen,  knare,  ten,  nine, 
eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit.  The  ace  is  the 
superior,  and  equal  to  eleven  points;  the  king 
Aunks  aoove  the  queen,  and  the  ooeen  above  the 
kaave,  &c  The  three  court  carcu  are  each  equal 
to  tta  iKHats;  the  ten,  ten ;  the  nine,  nme;  and 
so  of  the  rest,  each  dounting  for  as  many  points 
s^  it  liath  pips. 

The  game  consbts  of  101  points ;  to  begin 
which,  shuffle  the  pack  of  caras ;  thmi  the  two 
players  are  to  cut,  the  lowest  of  which  deals,  as 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  being  elder  huid. 
The  dealer  then  shuffles  the  cards,  and  presents 
them  to  his  adversary,  who  may  also  shuffle,  but 
the  deader  must  have  the  last  shuffle,  and  then 
^ve  them  to  be  cut  by  his  adversary;  but  if  he 
should  scatter  them,  or  cut  but  one  off,  or  leave 
but  one  at  the  bottom,  the  dealer  may  mix  and 
shuffle  them  again;  this  done,  the  d^er  b  to 
^ve  twelve  arpiece,  by  two  at  a  time,  and  the 
ei^t  cards  which  remain  must  be  played  upon 
i&  table,  and  are  called  the  talon  or  stock. 

In  this  game  there  are  three  chances,  viz.  the 
repique,  toe  pique,  and  the  capot,  all  which  may 
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be  made  m  one  deal ;  as  thus,  sup[M)8e  ooe  of  ibm 
pktvers  hath  four  tierce-majors,  his  point  good, 
and  he  eldest  hand :  he  begins  by  counting  uiree 
for  his  point,  twelve  for  his  four  tierde-ma^M^ 
which  make£fleen;  fourteen  ibr  the  fouraces, 
fourteen  kings  and  fourteen  for  queens,  with  sixty 
for  the  rej)ique,  make  one  hundred  and  seventeep, 
thirteen  m  playing  the  cards,  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  forty  for  the  capot,  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy:  this  stroke,  permips,  has  never 
happened ;  but  it  is  just  if  it  ever  doth. 

To  pique  the  adversary,  you  must  be  elder 
hand;  for  if  youngest,  joxa  adversary  counts  one 
for  the  first  <^rd  he  |>lays,  and  then  you  having 
counted  twenty-nine  in  hand,  even^  if  you  then 
tak^  the  $rst  trick,  will  not  autHonse  yoo  t» 
count  ^xty,  but  only  thirty. 

l^e. carte  blanche  precedes  every  thing,  then 
IbUow  the  point,  the  huiti^mes,  the  sefSi^mes, 
the  sixi^mes,  the  quints,  the  quarts,  the  tierces, 
the  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens; 
the  three  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens 
follow  next ;  then  the  points  gained  in  playing 
the.  cards ;  and  the  last  is  the  ten  for  winning 
the  cards,  or  the  forty  for  the  capot.  After  sort- 
ing  the  cards,  the  first  thing  to  t>e  considered  is, 
whether  you  have  a  Carte  Blanche,  if  so,  let  your 
adversary  discard,  and  then  when  he  is  goii^ 
to  take  .m,  lay  your  twelve  cards  on  the  table,' 
coimtine  them  one  after  another.  < 

The  players  having  examined  their  hands,  the 
elder  hand  takes  not  more  than  five  cards  which 
seem  the  least  necessary  for  his  advantage,  and 
laying  them  aside,  takes  as  many  from  the  talon 
or  heap  left ;  and  the  youngest  hand  may  la^  oa* 
three,  and  take  in  three  from  the  tahn. 

In  discarding,  the  first  intention  in   skilful 
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pl90re*»  «•)  to  gain  the  cards,  and  -to  have  the 
pointy  which  most  commonly  encages  them  to 
Keep  in  that  suit,  of  which  they  have  the  most 
canis,  or  that  which  is  their  strongest;  for  it  is 
convenient  to  prefer,  sometimes  forty-one  in  one 
suit  'to  Ibrty-four  in  another,  in  which  a  quint  ii 
not  made;  sometimes,  even  having  a  quint,  it  is 
moce  advantageous  to  hold  the  forty-one,  where, 
if  one  card  only  is  taken  it  may  make  it  a  quints 
msgor,  gain  the  point,  or  the  cards,  which  could 
not  have  been  done  by  holding  the  forty-four, 
at  least  without  an  extraordinary  take-in.    Also 
endeavour,  in  layii^  out,  to  get  a  quatorze,  that 
is,  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  each 
of  which  counts  for  fourteen,  and  is  therefore 
called  a  quatorze ;  the  fourteen  aces  hinder  the 
counting  fourteen  kings,  Ike.  and  by  that  au* 
thority  voumay  count  a  lesser  quatorze,  as  of 
tens,  aluMMigh  your  adversary  may  have  fourteen 
kings,  &c.  because  the  stronger  (viz.  the  ace^ 
annuls  the  weaker :  and  also,  in  the  want  of  a 
lesser  quatorze,  you  may  count  three  aces,  three 
kings,  three  queens,  three  knaves,  or  three  tens. 
Time  aces  are  better  than  three  kings;  and  he 
who  has  them  may  byvirtue  thereof  count  his 
three  tens,  although  the  adversary  may  have  three 
kings;   in  favour  of  a  quatorze  you  count  not 
only  any  lesser  quatorze,  but  also  all  the  threes 
which  you  have,  except  of  nines,  eights,  and 
sevens.    The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to 
the  huiti^mes,  sepli^mes,  sixi^mes,  quints,  quarts, 
Mid  tierces,  to  which  the  player  must  have  re- 
gard in  his  discarding,  so  that  what  he  takes  in 
nay  make  Xhcm  for  mm. 
-  The  Point  being  selected,  the  eldest  hand  de- 
dar€8  what  it  is,  and  asks  if  it  is  good  *.  if  his 
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adversary  has  not  ^o  man^r,  he  answers  it  is  goodf 
if  he  has  just  as  many,  ne  answers  it  is  equal; 
uidif  he  has  more,  he  answers  U  ts  not  good; 
for  whoever  has  the  point,  whether  eldest  <» 
jroungest,  counts  it  first;  hut  if  the  points  are 
equal,  neither  can  count :  it  is  tiie  same  when 
the  players  have  equal  tierces.  Quarts,  quints^  &c. 
'and  whoever  should  hold  Several  other  sequences, 
either  of  the  same  goodness  or  lesser,  cannot 
count  one. 

, .  After  the  elder  hand  hath  counted  the  point, 
he  should  examine  if  he  hath  not  any  tierce, 
quarts  quint,  &c.  and  then  see  if  he  luith  any 
ei^er  quatorze,  or  three  of  aces,  kings,  &€.  that 
he^may  reckon  them,  if  his  adversary  doth  ntt 
hinder  him  by  having  better. 

The  points,  the  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c.  art 
to  be  shewn  on  the  table,  that  their  value  may 
.be  jseen  and  reckoned ;  but  you  are  not  obliged 
to  shew  quatorzes,  or  three  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens. 

Aft^r  that  each  hath  examined  his  game,  and 
the  eldest,  by  the  questions  asked,  seen  every 
thing  that  is  good  in  his  hand,  he  begins  to 
reckon.  The  carte  blanche  is  first  re&oaed, 
then  the  point,  next  the  sequences,  and  lastly  the 
<}uatorzes,  as  well  as  threes  of  aces,  kii^,  &c. 
after  which  he  begins  to  play  his  cards,  for  each 
of  which  he  counts  one,  except  it  is  a  nine  or  an 
inferior  one. 

After  the  eldeir  hand  hath  led  his  first  card,  the 
younger  shews  his  point,  if  it  is  good,  also  the 
3equence9>  quatorzes,  or  threes  of  aces,  kinss, 
&c.  and  having  reckoned  \hem  all  together,  he 
takes  the  first  trick  if  he  can  with  the  same  suit, ' 
gild  counts  one  for  it ;  if  he  cannot,  the  other 
turns  the  trick  and  continues;  and  when  the 
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_er  haa^  <^  take  the  tAck,  he  t|icn  may 
lead  winch  suit  he'pleases. 

A  ^ood  player  is  principally  kiiown  from  an* 
indifi^ent  one,  by  his  manner>  and  it  is  not  posr-, 
sible  to  play  without  knowing  the  strength  of 
the  ^me,;  that  is  to  say,  by  your  own  hand  you 
should  know  what  your  adversary  may  hold,  and, 
what  he  must  have  discarded,  and  taking  great 
notice  what  he  hath  shewn  or  reckoned.  There^ 
are  no  trumps  at  piquet,  but  the  highest  card  of 
the  same  suit  takes  the  trick. 

If  the  elder  hand  has  the  misfortune  to  havc^ 
neither  point,  sequence,  quatorze^  or  threes  which 
are  good,  he  must  begin  to  count  by  playing  that 
gardwhich  he  judges  most  proper,  and  continue^ 
until  his  adversary  has  played  a  superior,  to  gain^ 
the  lead  in  his  turn.  This  method  must  be  con- 
tinued till  all  the  twelve  cards  are  played,  and  ha^ 
who  takes  the  last  trick  counts  two.  Then  each 
plaver  counts  how  many  tricks-  he  has,  taken,. 
ana  he  who  hath  the  most  reckons  the  cards ;  but, 
if  they  are  equal,  neither  side  can  count  any  thing 
for  the  cards.  v 

As  soon  as  any  deal  is  finished,  each  player  \ 
should  mark  how  many  points  he  hath  made, 
and  so  proceed  until  the  game  is  completed ;  and 
after  every  deal  the  cards  must  be  shuffled  and , 
cut  for  thet  next :  each  player  takes  his  turn,  un- 
less the  game  is  concluded  in  one  deal.  ^ 
When  you  begin  another  game,  the  cards  must 
be  jcut  atiresh  lor  the  deal,  unless  it  is  agreed  ^ 
upon,  at  first,  that  the  deal  shall  go  on.  ^ 


T£KMS   USED    AT   PIQUET. 

pAEpT  i?  wljen^  either  ot  the  players  mak«$ 
•very  tricky  for  which  he  scores  forty. 
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Cttrrfi 'signify  the  majority  of  tricks,  wych 
reckon  for  ten  points. 

Carte  Btanche  means  a  hand  without  a  court 
card  in  the  twelve  dealt,  which  counts  for  ten, 
and  takes  place-of  every  thing  else. 

Huitime,  eieht  successive  cards  of  the  same 
suit,  coimts  eignteen  points. 

Pique  is  when  the  elder  hand  has  reckoned 
thirty  in  hand,  and  play&  before  the  adversary 
has  gained  one ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  thirty, 
it  is  called  sixty,  adding  thereta  as  many  points 
as  are  obtained  above  thirty. 

Point,  the  greatest  number  on  the  cards  of  the 
same  suit  in  hand,  after  having  taken  in,  reck- 
oned by  their  pips,  scores  for  as  many  points  as 
cards. 

Quart,  four  cards  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit 
counts  four  points :  there  are  five  kinds  of  quarts, 
the  first  called  quart-major,  consists  of  ace,  king, 
queen,  and  knave ;  the  second,  quart  fipom  a  king, 
of  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  the  third,  quarfr 
from  a  queen,  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  nine;  the 
fourth,  quart  from  a  knave,  of  knave,  ten,  nine, 
eight;  the  fifth,  a  basse-quart  or  quart-minor,  of 
ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven. 

Quatorze,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
or  tens,  scores  fourteen  points. 

Quint  means  five  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  se- 
quence, and  reckons  fifteen  points:  there  arc 
four  sorts  of  quints;  a  quint-major  of  ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  ten,  down  to  knave,  ten,  nine, 
eieht,  and  seven,  stiled  a  quint-minor. 

Jtept^tie  signifies  when  one  of  the  players  counts 
thirty  or  more  in  hand,  before  the  adversary  ob- 
tains one,  then  'tis  called  ninety,  reckoning  as 
irtany  points  above  ninety  as  were  g^ned  above 
thirty.    .  ^^ 
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Sixiime  ot  six  cards  pf  the  same  stiit  in  se- 
aiience,  reckons  for  sixteen  points:  there  are- 
three  sorts  of  sixi^mes,  viz.  ^xi^me-inajor  from ' 
the  ace,  sixi^me  from  the  king,  and  sixi^me- 
minor  from  the  queen. 

Sept'^me  or  seven  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence, 
counts,  for  seventeen  points,  liiere  are  two  sep-. 
ti^mes,  one  from  the  ace,  the  other  from  the 
king.     :^ 

.  7%reeiof  aces,  &c.  down  to  tens,  reckon  three 
points. 

-  T€dQn  or  ^oc^  means  the  eight  remaining  card«. 
afler  twelve  are  dealt  to  each  player. 

•  Tierce  ot  86(}uence  of  three,  reckons  for  three : 
there  are  six  kmds  of  tierces,  tierce-major,  of  ace,  ■ 
king,  queen;  dpwn  to  nine,  eighty  seven,  sailed' 
tierce-minor. 


MR.  HOYLE'S  GAME  OF  PIQUET. 

1-  Play  by  the  stages  of  ^our  game ;  that  is,v 
when  behind  your  sSversary,  play  a  pushing 
game,  otherwise  you  ought  to  make  twenty-seven 
points  elder-hand^  and  thirteen  points  }rounger- 
nand;  and  always  compare  your  game  with  your 
adiwrsary's,  and  discard  accordingly. 
;  2.  Discard  in  expectation  of  winning  the  cards, 
which  generally  make  twenty-two,  or  twenty- 
three  points  difference;  therefore  don't  discard 
fi>r  low  quatorze,  such  as  four  queens,  four  knaves, 
or  four  tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
odds  are  three  to  one,  elder-hand,  and  seventeen, 
to  tiiree,  younger-hand,  that  you  do  not  succeed ; 
for  if  you  throw  out  an  ace  or  a  king,  you  run 
the  risk  of  losing  above  twenty  points,  in  expec* 
tation  of  winning  fourteen. 
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S.  At  the  beginning  of  a  psoty,  plfty  to  mske 
your  game,  which  is  twenty-eeven  pomt9  ektor- 
hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger-hand:  sup- 
pose  you  are  elder-haiid,  and  have  a  tierce-tiiaior, 
and  the  seven  of  any  suit,  it  b  five  la  two  but 
that  you  take  m  one  out  of  any  fotn*  certain 
cards;  therefore  if  you  have  three  queens,  three 
knaves,  or  three  tens,  discard  one  of  them  prefer- 
ably to  the  seven  of  such  a  suit,  because  it  is  3  to 
1  that  you  do  not  take  in  any  one  certain  card, 
elder-hand,  to  make  you  a  quatorze,  and  conse- 
quently you  would  discard  the  seven  to  great  dis- 
advantage. 

4.  If  your  adversary  is  considerably  befiMre  you 
in  the  game,  the  consideration  of  the  cards  must 
be  put  quite  out  of  the  question;  therefore  sup- 
pose you  should  have  a  quart  to  a  queen,  or  to  a 
knave;  it  is  only  about  5  to  4,  being  elder-hapd, 
but  that  youiake  in  a  card  to  make  you  a  ^^unt, 
and  about  three  to  one  but  that  you  take  in  a 
queen,  a  knave,  or 'ten;  and  should  you  have 
three  of  either  dealt  you,  push  for  the  gatne,\par- 
"ticularly  if  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  ^ive  you  but 
little  chance  in  another  deal  >  and  m  this,  and 
other  cases,  have  recourse  to  the  calculaticms  as- 
certaining the  odds. 

5.  Gaining  the  point,  generally  makes  ten  dif- 
ference; therefore  when  you  discard  endeavour 
to  gain  i^  but  do  not  risk  losing  of  the  cards. 

6.  Saving  of  your  lurch,  or  lurching  your  ad- 
versary, is  so  material,  that  yoii  ought  always  to 
risk  some  points  to  accbmnh^h  either  of  them. 

7.  If  you  have  six  tricKi,  with  any  winning 
card  in  your  hand,  play  that  card ;  becausef  afc 
least,  you  would  play  11  points  to  1  against  yofir- 
self  by  not  so  doing,  unless  in  pJay  yon  discover 
what  cards  your  adversary  has  laid  out. 

•> 
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8.  If  you  ate  greatly  advanced  in  th^  gtoi^^  as 
80  to  60,  in  that  case  let  your  adversary  gain  two 
points  for  one  as  often  as  you  can,  especially  if  in 
tiie  next  deal  you  are  to  be  elder-hand;  but  if  on 
Ure  contrary  you  are  to  be  younger-hand,  and  are 
86  to  50  or  60,  never  regard  losing  two  or  three 

goints  for  the  saining  of  one,  because  that  point 
ringsTou  within  your  shew. 
-  9.  The  younger-hand  is  to  play  upon  the  de- 
fensive; tnerefore,  in  order  to  make  his  thirteen 
points,  he  is  to  carry  tierces,  quarts,  and  espe- 
cially strive  for  the  point:  bat  suppose  him  to 
have  two  tierces,  from  a  king,  queen,  or  knave,  as 
it  is  twenty-^ne  to  twenty-eight  that  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  havui^  in  that  case  lour  certain  cards 
to  take  in  to  maS^e  him  a  quart  to  either  of  them^ 
and,  perhaps,:thereby  save  a  pique,  &c.  he  ought 
preferably  to  go  for  that  which  he  has  the  most 
chance  to  succeed  in;  but  if  he  has  three  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens,  and  should  attempt  to  carry  any 
of  them  preferably  to  the  others,  the  odds  that 
he  does  not  succeed  bdng  17  to  S  against  him, 
he  consequently  discards  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

10.  The  elder  or  younger  hand  should  some^ 
times  sink  one  of  ms  pomts,  a  tierce  or  three 
kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  in  hopes  of  win- 
ning the  cards ;  but  that  is  to  be  done  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  hesitating. 

11.  It  is  often  good  t)lay  for  a  yoimger  hand 
not  to  call  three  queens,  knaves,  &c.  also  td 
sink  one  card  of  his  pointy  which  his  adversary 
m^y  suppose  to  be  a  guard  to  a  king  or  queen. 

12.  The  youn|er-hand  having  the  cards  equaflj^ 
.  dealt  him,  is  n<S  to  take  in  any  ca»d,  if  twrel^ 

he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  them,  unless  he  i^ 
veiy  backward  and  has  then  a  teheme  for  a  |r«al 
^ame;  *         . 
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IS.  If  the  younser-hand  has  a  probability  of 
saving  or  winning  the  cards  by  a  deep  discard ;  as, 
for  example,  suppose  he  should  have  the  lung, 
queen,  and  nine,  and  the  king,  knave,  and  nine 
of  a  suit;  in  this  case  he  may  discani  either  of 
those  suits,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  being 
attacked  jn  them;  and  the  odds  that  he  does 
take  in  the  ace  of  either  of  those  suits  beine 
against  him,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discara 
otherwise  in  expectation  of  succeeding. 

14.  The  younger-hand  having  three  aces  dealt 
him,  it  is  gener^y  best  to  throw  out  the  fourth 
suit. 

15.  The  younger-hand  is  generally  to  cany 
guard  to  his  queen-suits,  in  order  to  make  points^ 
and  save  the  cards. 

16.  When  the  younger-hand  observes  that  the 
elder-hand,  by  calling  his  point,  has  five  cards, 
which  will  make  five  tricks  m  play,  and  may  also 
have  the  ace  and  queen  of  another  suit,  he  should 
throw  awa}r  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the  same, 
especially  if  he  has  put  out  one  of  that  suit, 
which  yml  give  him  an  even  chance  of  saving 
the  cards. 

17.  If  the  elder-hand  has  a  quart  to  a  kins 
dealt  him  with  two  other  kings  and  queens,  and 
is  obUged  to  discard  either  one  of  his  quart  to 
the  king,  or  a  king  or  queen,  the  chance  for 
taking' in  the  ace  or  nine  to  his  quart  being  one 
out  ot  two  certain  cards,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
taking  either  a  king  or  a  queen,  having  three  of 
each  dealt  him ;  therefore  he  is  to'  discard  in 
such  a  manner  as  gives  him  the  fairest  probabi- 
lity of  winning  the  cards.  This  may  be  a  seneral 
direction  in  all  cases  of  the  like  nature,  eiuier  for 
the  elder  or  younger  hand. 

18.  Suppose  l^e  elder-hand  has  taken  in  his 
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fire  dixdsy  and  has  ace,  king,  and  knare.of  a 
suit,  having  discarded  two  of  the  salme :  and  has 
also  the  ace,  king,  knave,  and  two  small  cards  of 
another,  hut  no  winning  cards  in  the  other  silhs, 
he  then  should  always  play  from  that  of  which 
he  has  the  fewest  in  numher;  because,  if  his  ad- 
versary proves  guarded  there,  probably  he  is  un- 
guarded in  the  other ;  but  should  the  elder-hand 
lead  fi*om  the  suit  of  which  he  has  the  most,  and 
find  his  adversary's  queen  guarded,  in  that  case 
he  has  no  chance  to  save  or  win  the  cards. 

19.  If  the  elder-hand  is  sure  to  make  the  cards 
equal,  by  playing  in  any  particular  manner,  and 
is  advanced  before  his  adversair  in  the  ^ame,  he 
should  not  risk  losing  them ;  but  if  his  adver- 
sary is  greatly  before  Mm,  in  that  case  his  in- 
terest is  to  risk  losing  of  the  cards^  in  expectation 
of  winning  them. 


PARTICULAR  RULES  AND  CASES. 

t.  Suppose  you,  elder-hand^  have  dealt  you  a 
quart-major,  with  the  seven  and  eight  of  clubs, 
and  king  and  ten  of  diamonds,  the  king  and  nine 
of  hearts,  with  the  ten  and  nine  of  spades;  then 
if  you  throw  out  one  card  of  your  point,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  you  reckon  only  five,  and  that 
your  adversary  may  win  the  cards,  by  which  he 
gets  eleven  points,  besides  his  three  aces,  &c. 
which  gives  you  a  bad  chance  for  the  game;  but 
by  leavmg  a  card,  and  admitting  that  one  card  of 
consequence  Hes  in  the  five  which  you  are  en- 
titled to  take  in,  it  follows,  that  you  have  four 
chances  to  one  against  leaving  that  particular 
card,  and  consequently  it  is  your  interest  to  leave 
a  card :  the  odds  ^e  also  greatly  in  your  favour, 
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that  you  take  in  some  one  of  the  foUomng  m 
your  four  cards^  viz.  there  are  two  to  your  pomts, 
three  aces,  and  one  king. 

2.  If  you  should  hapjpen  to  have  the  ace,  king, 
and  four  small  cards  oi  any  suit,  with  two  other 
kinss,  and  no  ereat  suits  against  you,  the  like 
meuiod  of  the  former  case  may  be  practised. 

3.  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and  four 
of  the  smallest  clubs,  the  king  and  queen  of  dia- 
monds, the  ace  and  kiiave  of  l^rts,  and  the  king 
and  nine  of  spades,  throw  out  the  queen  and  four 
small  clubs,  and  carry  three  entire  suits  with  the 
king  of  clubs ;  for  this  reason,  because  the  chance 
for  your  taking  in  the  fourth  kins  is  exactiv  the 
same  as  the  chance  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  clubs; 
in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  3  to  1  against  you: 
but  if  you  fail  of  taking  in  the  fourth  kin^,  you 
by  discarding  thus,  have  a  fair  chance  to  wm  the 
cards,  which  will  probably  make  twen^-two 
points  difference.  But  should  you  discard  with 
an  expectation  of  taking  in  the  ace  of  clubs,  and 
happen  to  fail,  you  bemg  obliged  to  throw  out 
some  of  your  great  cards,  would  have  a  very  dis- 
tant chance  of  either  saving  or  winning  the 
cards. 

4.  Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  queen 
of  clubs,  a  tierce^maior  in  diamonds,  queen  and 
knave  of  hearts,  and  a  quint  from  the  knave  of 
spades,  throw  out  the  quint* from  a  knave  in 
onierto  make  the  most  points;  because,  admit 
tMat  your  quint  is  good  for  every  thing  after  you 
have  taken  in,  you  in  that  case  only  score  mne- 
teen  poiQts  if  you  carry  it,  and  you  probably  give 
the  cards  ud,  and  also  the  chance  of  the  quatorze 
of  queens,  besides  a  great  number  of  points  in 
play. 

3,  Suppose  you  have  the  king,  queen^  seyen. 
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eight  and  niB^  of  chibs ;  the  queen  and  knote  of 
diamonds ;.  the  queen,  ten,  and  nhie  of  hearts, 
wi^  the  ace  and  nine  of  spades,  discard  the  king, 
aeven,  eight,  and  nine  of  clubs,  and  the  nine  of 
spades;  by  which  you  do  not  only  go  for  three 
suits,  but  have  the  same  chance  for  taking  in 
the  fourth  queen,  as  you  would  have  to  take  in 
the  ace  of  dubs;  besides,  the  probability  of  win- 
ning the  cards  is  greatly  in  vour  favour. 

6,  Suppose  yon  have  the  aueen,  ten,  nine, 
eight,  and  seven  of  clubs :  the  knave  and  ten  of 

•diamonds;  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  hearts^ 
with  the  ace  and  nme  of  spades,  discard  the  five 
of  clubs ;  because  it  ia  3  to  1  that  you  do  not  take 
in  the  knave  of  clubs;  and  carrying  three  entire 
suits  gives  you  a  fairer  chance  to  score  more  points. 

7.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  and  knave 
of  clubs ;  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  diamonds ; 
the  queen  and  knave  of  hearts  with  the  ten,  nine, 
eight,  and  seven  of  spades,  discard  the  ace  oi 
clubs  and  the  four  spMes,  because  it  is  only  5  to 
4  but  that  you  take  in  a  queen  or  knave;  it  is 
also  about  3  to  3  that  you  take  in  an  ace: 
vou  have  also  three  cards  to  your  tierce  to  a 
king  tp  take  in,  viz.  the  ace  and  ten,  or  the  ten 
and  nine,  to  make  you  a  quint;  all  which  cir- 
cumstances considered,  you  have  a  fair  probaU- 
lity  of  making  a  great  game :  whereas,  by  throw- 
ing out  the  four  spades  only,  you  run  the  risk  of 
leaving  one  of  the  following  cards,  viz.  the  king 
of  clubs,  the  ace  of  diamon&,  the  ace,  queen,  or 
knave  of  spades ;  in  any  of  which  cases  y^u  would 
probably  lose  more  points  than  by  throwing  out 
the  ace  of  clubs;  and  if  you  should  carry  twa 
suio,  viz.  three  clubs,  three  diamonds,  and  the 

.queen  of  hearts,  you  run  the  risk  of  putting  out 
X^^urteen  points ;  and  it  is  only  5  to  4  against  your 
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taking  in  aiqveen  or  a  kxaife^  aadibereine  you 
woula  discaid  to  a  ereat  clisadvanta^. 

8.  Suppose  you  have  the  king^  aue^i^  and  ten 
of  a  sui^  and  vour  adv^sary  has  tne  ace,  knave^ 
and  one  small  card  of  the  same;  and  that  you 
have  only  those  three  cards  le^  and  are  to  jnake 
three  points  of  them;  play  the  ten. 

9.  Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and 
nine  of  ckd)s,  also  the  kin^,  queen,  ten,  ai^ 
nine  of  diainimds>  carry  the  kme,  queen,  ten,  and 
3aine  of  diamooids ;  because  the  chance  of  takins;  in 
the  ace  or  kiuive  of  diamonds  is  exactly  emuu  to 
that  of  taking  in  the  king  or  knave  of  gIuds  ;  by 
ivhkh  manner  of  discaiding  you  may  -perhaps 
score  fifteen  points  for  your  (piint  in  diamonas, 
instead  of  fo^r  for  the  quart  m  clubs;  eucid  the 
chance  for  winning  the  csurds  is  better;  because, 
b^  taking  in  the  ace  of  diamonds  you  have  seven 
tricks  certain,  which  cannot  happen  by  tak^lg  in 
the  lung  of  clubs. 

tOi  Suppose  you  have  four  aces  and  two  kings 
dealt  you  younger-hand ;'  in  order  to  capot  the 
elder-hand,  make  a  deep  discard,  such  as  the 
queen,  ten,  and  ei^t  of  a  suit;  /by  which,  if  you 
happen  not  to  take  in  aity  card  to  such  suit,  you 
may  probably  capot  the  adversary. 

11.  Suppose  elder-har^d,  that  you  have  the  ace, 
queen,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  dubs,  also  the 
ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  diamonds, 
carry  the  ace,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of 
diam(mds;  because  taking  in  me  king  of  dia- 
monds is  equal  to  the  t&ing  in  the  king  of 
diAs,  and  consequently  as  go^  for  winning  the 
cwxis ;  but  you  have  the  chance  of  taking  in  the 
ten  of  diamonds  to  make  ^ou  fifteen  points,  vrhich 
cannot  happen  by  taking  in  any  one  certun  card 
inxiubs.  . 
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as.  Si^pos^  elder-haBdytliat  you  httve  tbe  ace^ 
queen,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  clubs,  also  tins 
ace,  kna^e,  «even,  eight,  and  ten  of  diamonds, 
carry  the  aee,  knave,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of, 
diamoQxls,  fcM^the  reasons  eiven  in  No.  11. 

Id.  Sufp^se  you  have  me  ace,  queen,  ten,  and 
two  more  of  any  suit ;  also  the,  ace,  queeii,  and  ten 
of  another  only,  and  that  yotur  adversary  has 
shewn  six  cards  for  his  point :  suppose  the  aoe. 
jpeen,  and  four  small  ones,  and  ycm  are  guarded 
in  that  suit;  as  soon  as  you  have  the  1^,  play 
from  the  suit  of  which  y<Mi  have  the  fewest  for 
the  reason  stated  in  case  18  pi^  116,  because 
thereby  you  may  obtain  the  caras;  but  if  your 
opponent  is  guarded  in  both  suits,  you  hive  no 
^ancetowm. 


COMPILATIONS  TO  DISCARD  WELL. 

1.  The  chance  of  an  elder-hand  taking  in  one 
certsun  card,  is  3  to  1  against  him. 

2.  That  of  his  taking  in  two  certain  cards,  is 
18  to  1  f^unst-him. 

3^  The  odds  that  an  elder*hand  takes  in  four 
aces,  are  against  him  9^  to  1 ;  three  of  them  is 
about  83  to  1, 1?vo  of  them  3  to  1 ;  one  of  them  It 
tod. 

4.  If  an  elder-hand  has  one  aoe  dealt  him,  the 
•dda  tha^  he  ^kes  in  Ae  other  three  are,  against 
him  113  to  1 ;  two  of  them^ibout  6  to  1 ;  one  of 
them  3  to  3. 

5.  If  an  elder-hand  has  two  aces  dealt  him,  the 
odds  that  he  takes  in  the  other  two  are  against 
him  18  'to4 ;  one  of  them  is  near  d  to  4  against 
hini^  or  §1  to  17. 
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.  6.  In  case  the  elder-hand  has  two  aces  aa^ 
two  kings  dealt,  the  odds  that  he  takes  in  either 
the  two  aces  or  two  kings,  are  against  him  about 
IT  to  2. 

7.  Elder-hand  having  neiUier  ace  nor  kin^ 
dealt  him,  his  chance  to  take  in  both  an  ace  ana 
a  king  in  two  cards,  is  against  him  about  11  to  t ; 
in  th]^  cards  4  to  1 ;  in  four  cards  9  to  5 ;  in  five 
cards  33  to  31. 

.  8,  The  odds  that  a  younger-hand  takes  in  two 
certain  cards  are  ag^unst  him  63  to  1.  The  odds  of 
three  certain  cards  are  against  him  1139  to  1. 

9.  The  younger-hand  naving  no  ace  dealt,  the 
chance  for  his  Uking  one  is  against  him  ^  to  ^. 
.  10.  If  the  younger-hand  has  one  ace  dealt,  the 
odds  of  taking  in  two  of  the  three  remaining  aces 
are  against  him  about  21  to  1 ;  one  of  them  3  to  2. 

11.  The  odds  that  a  younger-hand  takes  in  one 
certain  card  are  against  him  17  to  3.  The  odds  of 
a  carte-blanche  are  against  him  1791  to  1. 


EXPLiLNATION  OF  THE  FOREGOIMO  CALCULATIONS. 

1.  As  by  the  first  calculation  it  is  3  to  1  thal^ 
being  elder-hand,  yau  do  not  take  in  one  certain 
card ;  you  have,  therefore,  a  better  chance  of  ad- 
vancing your  game,  by  carrying  two  suits. for 
points  and  the  cards,  than  by  aiming  at  quatmne 
of  queens,  knaves,  or  tens. 

2.  Seccsid  calculation,  to  take  in  two  certain 
cards  elder-hand,  is  18  to  l.agidnst  you.  There- 
fore suppose  vou  have  a  quart-major,  and  two 
other  aces  dealt,  the  odds  that  vou  do  not  take  in 
the  ten  to  your  quart-msyor,  and  the  other  ace,  aie 
eighteen  to  one  against  you;  but  that  you  tak« 
in  one  of  them,  is  only  twenty-on/e  to  sevsnjkeen 
against  you.    And  supppse  you  have  three  a««Es 
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iusd  three  kings  dealt,  the  odds  are  eighteen  to 
one  against  taking  in  the  other  ace  and  the  other 
king;  yet  it  is  not  much  above  5  to  4  but  that 
you  take  in  one  of  them. 

3.  The  odds  in  taking  in  four  certdn  cards,  as 
four  aces,  &c.  is  068  to  1  by  the  third  calculation. 
But  to  take  in  three  cards  out  of  any  four  certain 
cards,  elder-hand,  is  only  3d  to  1  against  you. 
Suppose  you  have  two  aces  and  two  kings  dealt, 
the  odds  of  taking  in  three  of  them  out  of  four 
certain  cards,  such  as  two  kings  and  one  ace,  or  . 
two  aces  and  a  king,  are  33  to  1  a^inst  you. 
But  si^pose  you  should  want  to  take  m  any  two 
out  of  tour  certain  cards,  being  elder-hand,  it  ap^ 
pears  by  the  calculation  to  be  only  3  to  1  against 
you;  thou^,  if  you  only  want  one  card  out  of 
the  four,  the  odds  are  5  to  3  in  your  fevour  that 
yeu  take  it  in.  Therefore,  if  you  have  four  tens, 
or  any  inferior  quatorze  dealt,  and  no  ace,  it  is 
great  odds  in  your  favour,  that,  being  elder-hand, 
you  take  in  one  ace,  and  ought  to  play  your  game 
accordingly;  for  you  must  always  consider  the 
disadvantage  either  of  losing  the  cards,  or  run- 
Jims  the  nsk  of  ^  capot,  by  spoiling  your  hand 
with  keeping  four  tens  when  they  are  not  good. 

4.  By  the  fourth  calculation;  if  you  have  one 
ace  dealt  you,  it  is  113  to  1  that  you  do  not  take 
in  three  others ;  49  to  8,  or  about  6  to  1,  that  you 
do  not  take  in  two  out  of  three ;  but  that  you  take 
in  one  out  of  the  three,  is  about  3  to  2  in  your 
favour,  or  137  to  91.  AS  for  example.  You  have 
a  <]uart  from  a  king,  and  two  kings  more  dealt ; 
as  It  is  3  to  2  that  you  take  in  either  ace  or  nine 
to  your  quart,  or  the  fourth  king,  and  as  you  have 
th&  chance  of  reckoning  fourteen  or  fifteen  points 
by  this  method  of  discarding,  you  ought  to  play 
accordingly. 
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But  if  you  discard  wldi  ane^tpectati^n  of  taking 
31^  twa  out  of  three  certain  caids,  the  odds  against 
such  an  event  being  above  6  to  1 ,  your  game  miBt 
indeed  be  very  despera,te  if  ytm  discard  for  that 
purpose.  The  chance  of  taking  in  three  certain 
cards,  being  113  to  1,  is  very  mstant;  yet  even 
such  does  I:uLppen  sometimes. 

5.  The  fifth  calculation  is,  that  if  you  have  two 
aces  dealt,  it  is  18  to  1  that  you  do  not  take  in 
the  other  two,  but  only  21  to  17  that  you  do  not. 
take  in  one  of  them.  Suppbse  you  have  a  quait^^ 
major  4ealt,and  a  quart  to  a  king,  and  are  greatly 
behind  your  advei?sary,  to  take  in  the  ten  to  your 
quart-m^r  is  3  to  1 ;  but  to,  take  in  the  ace  or 
nine  to  your  quart  to  the  king,  is  only  about  5  to 
4  against  you.  Also  by  the  same  nile,  suppose 
you  have  three  kiiotgs  and  three  queens  dean,  the 
pdds  of  taking  in  both  a  king  and  a  queen,  are  18 
to  1 ;  but  that  of  taking  one  of  them,  is  only  about 
$  to  4  against  you. 

6.  As  by  the  sixth  calculation,  it  is  17  to  two 
that  you  do  not  take  in  two  certain  cords  out  of 
four,  such  as  two  kings,  two  queens,  &c.  you 
must  not,  therefore,  confound  this  with  the  third 
Calculation,  where  the  -odds  are  not  above  3  to  1 
that  you  take  in  two  cards  out  of  the  four. 

7.  Having  neither  an  ace  nor  a  king  dealt,  the 
odds  of  taking  in  both  an  ace  and  a  king  are,  in  two 
cards,  about  1 1  to  1  against  you  j  in  three  cards 
4  to  1 ;  in  four  cards  9  to  5 ;  in  five  cards  33  to 
31. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  either  for  the  elder 
OT  younger-nand.  Suppose  the  younger-hand  to 
have  two  quatorzes  against  him,  it  is  not  above 
4  to  1  but  that  he  takes  in  one  of  each  of  them. 
The  rule  may  serve  for  any  other  eight  certam 
cards. 
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'  -8.  As  by  the'eighth  calculation,  it  is  (53  to  1  that 
the  younger-hand  does  not  take  in  two  certain 
caids,  he  ought  not  therefore  to  run  the  hazard 
of  so  great  a  chance,  but  when  the  game  is  des- 
perate. 

9.  By  the  ninth  calculation,  it  is  29  to  28  that 
the  younger-hand  takes  in  one  ace,  having  none 
dealt  him ;  the  calculation  is  the  same  for  any . 
one  out  of  four  certain  cards.  Suppose  you  have 
two  quarts  dealt  firom  the  king  or  queen  of  any 
suit,  It  is  the  same  odds  of  29  to  28,  but  that  you 
take  in  a  card  to  make  one  of  them  a  quint ;  as 
also,  that  you  take  in  either  ace^  king,  queen,  or 
knave  of  any  one  suit,  when  a  pique  or  repique  it 
against  you. 

10.  The  tenth  calculation  is,  that  if  the  youn- 

§er-hand  has  one  ace  dealt,  it  is  21  to  1  that  he 
oes  not  take  in  two  aces,  and  about  S  to  2  that 
he  does  not  take  in  one  of  them;  which  holds 
good  in  the  taking  in  any  three  other  certain 
cards.  Therefore,  suppose,  that  as  it  is  but  3  to 
S  against  the  yoimger-hand  taking  in  one  card 
out  of  three  to  save  a  pique,  or  a  repique,  it 
would  generaUy  be  good  play  either  to  throw  one 
from  ms  point,  or  discard  a  king,  &c.  for  the 
chance  of  such  an  event. 

11.  By  the  eleventh  calculation  it  is  17toS 
younger-hand,  against  taking  in  any  one  certain 
card;  therefore  me  odds  of  not  succeeding  in  this 
case  are  so  great,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempt- 
ed^ especial^  if  the  winning  or  saving  the  cards 
is  risked  by  so  doing. 


CURIOUS  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  CASES. 

1.  Suppose  you  are  youfiger  hand,  and  have 

M  3 
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the  queen,  knave,  seven,  eighty  ^id  nine  bf  d^s ; 
also  the  seven  and  eight  oF  diamonds^  the  sevcQ 
6f  hearts,  and  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of 
spades;  and  thdt  the  elder-hand  has  left  a  card ; 
carry  the  five  clubs  and  the  four  ^ades,and  leave 
t  card;  and  by' taking  in  the  ace,  king,  and  ten  of 
clubs,  you  repique  your  adversary. 
^  2.  Suppose  you  have  eight  clubs^  the  ace  and 
king  of  diamonds,  the  ace  of  hearts,  and  the  ace 
of  spades.  The  younger-hand  may  have  a  carte- 
blanche,  by  having  three  quarts  from  a  teD| 
which  reckon  first,  and  therefore  is  not  re« 
piqued. 

.  3.  The  highest  number  to  be  made  of  a  pique, 
is  82  points.  The  cards  -which  compose  tnat 
number  are,  a  quart-major  in  clubs,  a  quart-major 
in  diamonds,  ace,  king,  and  ten  of  hearts,  wiUi 
the  ace  of  spades.  This  b  only  upon  su^iposition 
that  the  quart-major  is  good  for  every  thing. 

4.  The  nighest  number  to  be  made  of  a  repique 
and  capot,  is  170  points.  The  cards  which  conn 
pose  that  member  arey*  the  four  tierce-miyors, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  good  for  every  thing* 

5.  Suppose  you  are  elder-hand,  and  want. 8 
points  01  the  same,  and  the  youngier-hand  wants 
23 ;  and  you  have  dealt  the  ace,  kihg,  aod  queen 
<>f  clubs ;  the  ace,  kii^,  and  ten  df  diamonds;  the 
ace,  knave,  and  nine  of  hearts;  the  knave,  nine^ 
and  seven  ci  spades;  to  prevent  anj  possibility 
of  the  younger-hand  making  23  pomta,  and  bd 
is  not  to  reckon  carte-blanche,you  are  to  discard 
the  kins  and  queen  of  dubs,  and  knave,  nine,  and 
seven  of  spades,  by  which  method  of  discarding 
you  are  certain  to  make  8  points  before  the 
younger-hand  can  make  23  points. 

"  ^6.  Suppose  you  ha^e  the  ace,  queen,  and  kntve 
of  clubs,  with  the  king  and  ten  of  diamonds;  and 
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yiMt  edvei^ary  has  the  ace,  queen  and  knave  of 
diamonds,  and  the  king  and  ten  of  clubs,  he  being; 
to  lead,  is  to  make  5  points^  or  to  lose  the  game. 
To  prevent  him  from  making  5  points,  when  ha 
plays  hb  king  of  tlubs,  you  are  to  play  tlie  acej 
hy  which  means  he  can  only  make  4  points. 

7.  A  and  B  play  a  party  at  piquet,  and  are  one 
game  each  of  tne  party.  A  has  it  in  his  power  tQ 
wm  the  second;  out  then  he  is  younger-hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  game.  A  has  it  also 
in  his  power  to  reckon  only  99  points  of  the  se- 
cond game,  and  B  is  to  be  70 ;  it  is  A's  interest  to 
win  me  second  game,  in  the  proportion  of  14  to 
13  in  his  favour. 


SOiit.  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  LAYING  WACERS. 

1.  It  is  5  to  4  that  the  elder-hand  wins  the 


3.  It  is  about  3  to  1  that  the  elder-hand  does 
not  lurch  the  younger-hand. 

3.  It  is  near  4  to  1  that  the  younger-hand  does 
not  lurch  the  elder-hand. 

SUPt^SE  A  AND  B  MAKE  A  PARTY  AT  Pl^TJET. 

1.  A  has  the  hand :  the  odds  that  A  wins  the 
party  are  about  33  to  30. 

.    2.  If  A  has  one  game^  and  B  one,  the  eldest- 
hand  has  above  5  to  4k  to  win  the  party. 

8.  If  A  has  two  games  love  before  they  cut  for 
the  deal^  the  odds  are  about  4  to  1  that  he  wins 
the  party. 

-    4..  If  A  has  two  games  love,  and  has  the  hand, 
the  odds  are  about  6  to  1  that  he  wins  the  party. 
.    6.  If  B  has  the  hand  when  A  is  two  love^  the 
edds  in  favour  of  A  are  about  7  to^. 
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6.  If  A  has  two  games^  and  B  <dne,  before  they 
cut,  the  odds  in  favour  of  A  are  about  3  to  1. 

7.  If  A  has  the  hand,  and  two  games  to  one, 
the  odds  are  about  1 1  to  4. 

8.  If  B  has  the  hand,  when  A  has  two  games 
to  one,  the  odds  in  favour  of  A  are  about  9  to  5. 

^.  If  A  is  one  game  love,  and  elder-hand,  the 
odds  in  hyom  of  A  are  about  17  to  7. 

10.  If  A  has  one  eame  love,  and  younger-hand, 
^e  odds  in  favour  of  A  are  about  2  to  1. 


LAWS  OF  "THE  GAME  OF  PIQUET. 

1.  The  eider-hand  is  obliged  to  lay  out  at  least 
one  card. 

2.  If  the  elder-hand  takes  in  one  of  the  three 
cards  which  belong  to  the  younger-hand,  he  loses 
the  game. 

^.  If  the  elder-hand,  in  takins  his  five  cards, 
should  happen  to  turn  up  a  card  oelonging  to  the 
younger-hand,  he  is  to  reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

4.  If  the  elder,  or  younger-hand  plays  with 
thirteen  cards,  he  counts  noming. 

>0'  Should  either  of  the  players  have  thirteen 
cards  dealL  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  ^Ider-hand 
to  stand  tne  deal  or  not,  and  if  he  chooses  to 
^tand,  then  the  person  having  thirteen  is  to  dis- 
card one  more  than  he  takes  in ;  but  should  either 
party  h^-ve  above  thirteen  duxls,  then  a  new  deal 
must  take  place. 

6.  If  the  elder  or  youncer-hand  f  eckons  what 
he  have  not,  he  counts  nothing. 

7.  If  the  elder-hand  touches  the  stock  after 
he  has  discarded,  he  cannot  alter  his  discard. 

8.  If  a  card  is  faced,  and  it  happens  to  be  dis- 
covered, either  in  the  dealing  or  in  the  stocky 
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these  SMistbe  a  new  deal^  walesn  H  be  the  bottom 
card. 

9.  If  the  dealer  turns  up  a  card  in  dealing,  he-^ 
longino  to  the  elder-hand,  it  is  in  the  option  of 
the  elder-hand  to  have  a  new  deal. 

IQ.  TI  the  younger-hand  takes  in  five  cards,  it 
is  the  loss  of  the  gaiue^  unless  the  elder-hand  has 
left  two  cards. 

11.  If  the  elder-hand  calls  41  for  his  j^oint, 
which  happens  to  be  a  quart-major,  and  it  is  aU 
lowed  to  be  good,  and  onlv  reckons  4  for  it,  and 
plays  away,  he  is  not  entitled  to  coimt  more. 

IS.  If  thie  elder-hand  shews  a  point,  or  a  quart, 
of  tierce,  and  asks  if  they  are  good,  and  after- 
wards forgets  to  reckon  any  of  them,  it  bars  the 
younger-liSmd  from  reckoning  any  of  equal  value. 

15.  Carte-blanche  counts  mst,  and  consequently 
^Tea  ]Hqties  and  repiques.  It  also  piques  and 
repiques  the  adversary^  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
those  points  were  reckoned  in  any  other  way. 

14.  Carte-blanche  need  not  be  shewn  tul  the 
^i^ersary  has  first  discarded ;  only  the  elder-hand 
must  bid  the  younger-hand  to  discard  for  carte- 
blanche  :  which  after  he  has  done,  shew  your 
blanche  by  counting  the  cards  down  one  after 
another. 
*    t$.  You  are  to  cut  two  cards  at  the  least. 

16.  If  the  elder-hand  calls  a  point,  and  does 
Bot  shew  it,  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned ;  and  the 
younger-hand  may  shew  and  reckon  his  point 

17.  If  you  play  with  eleven  cards,  or  fewer,  no 
penalty  attends  it. 

18.  If  the  elder-hand  leaves  a  card,  and  after 
he  has  taken  in,  happens  to  put  to  his  discard  the 
four  cards  taken  in,  they  must  remain  with  his 
discard,  and  he  only  play  yfith  eight  cards. 

.  19.  li  the  ymingier-hatfid  leaves  a  card  or  carcU^ 
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«and  mixes  it  with  his  discard  hefore  he  has  shewn  It 
to  the  elder-hand,  who  is  first  to  tell  him  what  he 
will  pla;r,  the  elder-hand  is  entitled  to  see  his 
whole  discard. 

20.  If  the  yomiger-hand  leaves  a  card  or  cards, 
and  does  not  see  them,  nor  mixes  them  to  his 
discard,  the  elder-hand  has  no  right  to  see  them; 
but  then  they  must  remsdn  separate  M^iilst  the 
cards  are  playing,  and  the  younger-hand  cannot 
Jook  at  them. 

51.  If  the  yoimger-hand  leaves  a  card  or  cards, 
and  looks  at  them,  the  elder-hand  is  entitled  ttt 
see  them,  first  declaring  what  suit  he  will  lead. 

Qic,  If  the  dealer  deals  a  card  too  few,  it  is  fai 
the  option  of  the  elder-hand  to  have  a  new  deal; 
but  if  he  stands  the  deal,  he  must  leave  three 
cards  for  the  yoimger-hand. 

33.  In  the  first  place,  call  ^our  point;  and  if 
you  have  2  points,  if  you  design  to  reckon  the 
highest,  you  are  to  call  that  first,  and  are  to  abide 
by  your  first  call.  ^ 

24.  You  are  to  call  your  tierces,  quarts,  (|uints, 
&c.  next;  and  to  call  the  highest  ofthem,  in  case 
you  design  to  reckon  them. 

25.  You  are  to  call  a  quatorze  preferably  to 
three  aces,  &c.  if  you  design  to  reckon  them. 

26.  If  you  call  a  tierce,  having  a  quart  in  your 
hand,  you  must  abide  by  your  first  call. 

27.  Whoever  deals  twice  together  and  discovers 
it  previous  to  seeing  his  cards,  may  insist  upon 
his  adversary  dealing,  although  the  latter  may 
have  looked  at  his  cards. 

28.  Should  the  pack  be  found  erroneous  in  any 
deal,  that  deal  is  void;  but  the  preceding  deads 
are  valid. 

^9.  The  player  who  at  the  commencement  does 
not  reckon  or  shew  carte-blanche^  his  pomt,  or 
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May  sequence^  &c.  is  not  to  count  tbem  after- 
wards. 

•  SO.  No  player  dan  discard  twice,  and  after  he 
has  touched  the  stock,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take 
any  of  his  discard  back  again. 

31.  When  the  elder-hand  does  not  take  all  his 
cards,  he  must  specify  what  number  he  takes  or 
leaves. 

32.  Whosoever  calls  his  game  wrong  and  does 
not  correct  himself  before  he  pfeys,  is  not  to 
reckon  any  thing  that  game;  but  the  adversary 
is  ta  reckon  all  he  has  eood  in  his  own  game. 

33.  Any  card  that  nas  touched  the  board  .is 
deemed  to  be  played,  unless  in  case  of  a  revoke. 

34.  If  any  player  names  a  suit,  and  then  jplayt 
a  <Ufiferent  one,  the  antagonist  may  call  a  smt  -    * 

35.  The  player  -who  looks  at  any  card  belong 
iog  to  the  stock,  is  liable  to  have  a  suit  called. 


THE  GAME  OF  QUINZE. 

npHIS  is  a  French^  game,  usually  played  by  only 
^  two  persons,  admired  for  its  simplicity  and 
fairness,  depending  entirely  upon  chance,  beivg 
soon  decided,  ana  not  requinng  that  attention 
which  most  other  games  on  the  cards  do,  tod 
therefore  calculated  for  those  who  love  to  sport 
upon  an  equal  hazard. 

^  It  is  called  quinze  from  fifleen  being  the  game^ 
made  in  the  following  manner:  first,  the  cards 
must  be  shuffled  by  the  players,  and  when  they 
have  cut  for  deal,  which  belongs  to  him  who  cuts 
the  lowest,  the  dealer  has  the  privilege  to  shuffle 
last:  this  being  done^  the  adversary  cuts,  after 
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^hich  Uie  Ae^k^  ^es  one  card  to  hit  wA^tetmfOftf 
and  one  to  himself:  if  the  adversary  does  notlalit . 
his  card,  he  has  a  light  to  haVe  as  many  more 
given  to  him,  one  alter  the  other,  the  pips  of 
which  will  make  15,  or  come  nearest  to  it,  whi^ 
are  usually  eiven  from  the  top  of  the  pack  :^ 
example,  if  lie  should  have  a  deuce,  and  .draw»a 
five,  which  make  7,  he  should  go  on  again  in 
iiopes  of  coming  nearer  to  15;  if  he  d^wg  an 
eight,  wiiich  makes  just  15,  and  heing  elder-hand, 
he  is  sure  of  winniag  the  game :  but  if  he  over- 
draws himself,  and  makes  above  15,  he  loses, 
tmless  the  dealer  does  the  same,  in  which  case  it 
is  a  drawn  ^game,  and  they  double  the  stakes; 
thus  going  on  till  one  of  th^  has  won  the  game 
'  by  standing,  and  being  15,  or  the  nearest  to  it, 
but  below  that  number,  &c.  At  the  end  of  each 
game  the  cards  are  put  up  and  sliufiSed,  and:the 
placers  cut  for  deal,  the  elder- hand  constantly 
having  the  advantage.        « 


THE  GAME  OF  VINGT-UN. 

"U'INGT-UN,  or  twenty-one,  very  much  re- 
^  sembles  Quinze ;  may  be  played  by  two  or 
more  people,  and  as  the  deal  is  advantageous,  and 
often  continues  long  with  the  same  person^  it  is 
usual  to  determine  it  at  the  commencement  by 
the  first  ace  turned  xxp,  or  any  other  mode  that 
mag^  be  agreed  upon. 

The  canls  must  all  be  dealt  out  in  succession, 
unless  a  natural  vingt-un  occurs,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  pone,  or  yqunsest-hand,  should  collect 
those  that  have  been  played,  and  shufBe  them 
together  ready  for  the  dealer  against  th^e  period 
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nrh^n  he  shdfh»ve  distributed  the  whole  pack. 
The  dealer  is  first  to  give  two  cards,  by  one  at  a 
time,  to  each  player,  including  himself,  then  to 
ssk  every  person  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
eldest-hand  on  the  left,  whether  he  stands  or 
chuses  another  card,  which  if  required,  must  be 
given  from  off  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  after- 
wards another,  or  more  if  desired,  till  the  points 
of  the  additional  card  or  cards  added  to  thos« 
'dealt,  exceed  or  make  21  exactly,  or  such  a 
number  less  than  21  as  may  be  judged  pro- 
per to  stand  upon ;  but  when  the  points  exceed 
21,  then  the  cards  of  that  individual  player  are 
to  be  thrown  up  dh^ectly,  and  the  stake  to  be 
paid  to  the  dealer,  who  also  is  in  turn  entitled  to 
draw  additional  cards,  and  on  taking  a  vingt-un 
is  to  receive  double  stakes  from  all  who  stand  the 
game,  except  such  other  players  likewise  having 
21,  between  whom  it  is  thereby  a  drawn  game'x 
and  when  any  adversary  has  a  vingt-un,  and  the 
dealer  not,  then  the  opponent  so  having  21  wins 
double  stakes  from  him ;  in  other  cases,  except  a 
natural  vingt-un  happens,  the  dealer  pays  single 
stakes  to  ml  whose  numbers  under  21  are  higher 
than  his  own,  and  receives  from  those  who  have 
lower  mmibers ;  but  nothing  is  paid  or  received 
by  such  players  as  have  similar  numbers  to  the 
dealer ;  and  When  the  dealer  draws  more  than  21, 
he  is  to  pay  to  all  w^o  have  not  thrown  up. 

Twenty-one,  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  stiled  a  Natural  Vingt-un,  should  be 
declared  immediately,  and  entitles  the  possessor 
to  the  deal,  besides  double  stakes  firom  all  the 
players,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  one  naJ- 
tinal  vingtr-un,  in  which  case  the  youngep-hand 
or  bands  so  iiaving  the  same,  are  ejgcused  from 
w 
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paying  to  tlie  ddest,  who  takes  the  deal  of 

course. 

N.  B.  An  ace  may  be  reckoned  either  as  11 
or  1 :  every  court-card  is  counted  as  10,  and  the 
rest  of  the  pack  according  to  tiieir  points. 

The  odds  of  this  same  merely  depend  upon  the 
average  quantity  of  cards  hkely  to  come  under  or 
exceed  21 ;  for  example,  if  those  in  hand  make 
14  exactly,  it  is  7  to  6  that  the  one  next  drawn 
does  not  make  the  number  of  points  above  SI, 
but  if  the  |)oints  be  15,  it  is  7  to  6  against  that 
hand ;  yet  it  would  not  therefore  always  be  pru- 
dent to  stand  at  15,  for  as  the  ace  may  be  cal- 
culated both  ways,  it  is  rather  above  an  even  bet 
that  the  adversary's  two  first  cards  amount  to 
.more  than  14.  A  natural  vingtrun  may  be  ex- 
pected once  in  seven  coups  when  two,  and  twice 
m  seven  when  four  people  play,  and  so  on  ac- 
«erding  to  the  number  of  players. 


THE  GAME  OF  LANSQUENET. 

inPHIS  game  may  be  played  by  almost  any  nun^ 
*-  ber  of  people,  although  only  one  p«ck  of 
cards  is  used  at  a  time,  during  each  deal.  The 
dealer,  who  has  rather  an  advantage,  be^s  by 
shuffling  the  cards,  and  bavins  them  cut  oy  any 
other  person  of  the  party ;  a&r  which  he  deals 
out  two  cards  on  his  left-hand,  turning  them  up ; 
then  one  for  himself,  and  a  fourth,  which  he 
places  in  the  middle  of  the  table  for  the  com- 
pany, called  the  r^ou%$$ance  card.  Upon  this 
c»rd  any,  or  all  of  the  company,  except,  the 
dealer,  may  put  their  money,  either  a  liauted  or 
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unlimited  sum,  as  maybe  agreed  on,  which  the 
dealer  is  obliged  to  answer,  by  staking  a  sum 
ec[iml  to  the  whole  that  is  put  upon  it  by  different 
^rsons.  He  continues  deahng,  and  turning  the 
c^ds  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two  of  a  sort  ap- 
pear: tor  instance,  two  aces,  two  deuces,  &c. 
'which  in  order  to  separate,  and  that  no  person 
may  ipistake  for  single  cards,  he  places  on  each 
side  of  his  own  card;  and  as  often  as  two,  three, 
or  the  fourth  card  of  a  sort  come  up,  he  always 
places  them,  as  before  said,  on  each  side  of  his 
own.  Any  single  card  the  company  has  a  right 
to  take  and  put  money  upon,  unless  the  dealer's 
own  card  happens  to  be  double,  which  often  oci. 
curs  by  this  card  being  the  same  as  one  of  the 
two  cards  which  he  first  of  all  dealt  out  on  his 
left-hand.  Thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he 
brings  either  their  cards,  or  his  own.  As  long  as 
his  own  card  remains  undrawn  he  wins;  and 
whichever  card  comes  up  first,  loses.  If  he  draws 
or  deals  out  the  two  cards  on  his  left,  which  are 
called  the  hand-cards,  before  his  own,'  he  is  en- 
titled to  deal  again ;  the  advantage  of  which  is 
no  other,  than  being  exempted  from  losing  when 
he  draws  a  similar  card  to  his  own  immediately 
after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  himself.     - 

This  game  is  often  played  more  simply  with- 
out the ,  rejouissance  card,  giving  every  person 
round  the  table  a  card  to  put  money  upon.  Some- 
times it  is  played  by  dealing  only  two  cards,  ome 
for  the  dealer^  and  another  for  the  company. 
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THE  GAME  OF  FARO. 

"PARp,  Pharo,  Pharaoh,  or  Pharaon,  is  very  si- 
'^  milar  to  Basset,  a  game  formerly  much  in 
vogue. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  banker  turns  up  the  cards  from  a  complete 
pack,  deliberately,  one  by  one,  laying  them  al- 
ternately, first  to  his  right  for  the  bank,  and  then 
to  his  left  hand  for  the  punter,  till  the  whole  are 
dealt  out. 

The  punter  may,  at  his  option,  set  any  number 
of  stakes,  agreeable  to  the  sum  limited,  upon  one 
or  more  cards  chosen  out  of  his  Uvrel^  from  the 
ace  to  the  king  inclusive,  either  previous  to  deal- 
ing the  cards,  or  after  any  c[uantity  of  coups  are 
made,  or  he  may  masque  his  bets,  or  change  his 
cards  whenever  he  pleases,  or  finally  decline 
punting,  except  an  event  is  unsettled  when  not 
above  eight  cards  are  imdealt. 

The  banker  wins  when  the  card  equal  in  points 
to  that  on  which  the  stake  is  set  turns  up  on  his 
right  hand,  but  loses  when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left. 

The  punter  loses  half  the  stake  when  his  cadi 
comes  out  twice  in  the  same  coup. 

The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses. 

The  last  card  but  one  is  called  hocly,  and  forms 
part  of  the  banker's  gain;  but  now  is  frequently 
given  up,  and  generafly  so  in  the  last  deal. 

When  by  accident  or  design  the  pack  happens 
to  contain  more  or  less  than  fifty-two  cards,  or 
should  the  last  coup  be  found  deficient,  owing  to 
any  misdeal,  however  arising,  whether  discovered 
at  the  end  or  dui^ing  the  game,  the  bank  must 
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then  pay  every  stake  denendiDS  at  the  period 
when  the  error  is  detected,  which  payment  must 
also  be  made  if  the  cards  are  thrown  up. 

The  dealer  should  hold  the  cards  close  in  his 
hand,  and  always  be  prepared  to  inform  any 
punter  how  many  cards  remain. 

The  first  card  is  never  vaUd  till  the  second  is 
dealt. 

^o  person  but  th6,  dealer  or  croupier  should 
ever  meddle  with  the  cards,  unless  to  cut  them. 

A  paroli,  &c.  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  stake. 

METHOD  OF   PLAY. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  sit  opposite  each 
other,  at  a  large  oval  table  covered  with  a  green 
cloth,  on  which  is  a  line  marked  by  coloured  tape, 
or  a  wooden  rim  ^bout  an  inch  high,  and  eight 
from  the  edge,  of  tjie  table,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating those  cards  punted  on  from  the  others. 
Money  is  placed  either  loose  in  a  well,  or  done  up 
in  rouleaus.  The  tailleur  is  to  deal,  while  the 
croupier  pays  and  receives,  ^ards  against  errors, 
and  shufBes  another  pack  ofcards. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  each  punter  being  furnished  with  a  livret, 
firom  which  having  chosen  a  card,  or  cards,  and 
placed  the  same  on  the  table,  just  within  the 
line,  putting  the  stake,  ei^er  tnereon,  or  upon 
other  cards  placed  face  downwards  at  the  head 
of  those  betted  on.  The  stakes  are  answered  by 
the  banker,  who  usually  limits  the  sums  accora- 
ing  to  his  capital;  and  at  public  tables  has  gene- 
rafly  two  or  more  croupiers.  Then  the  dealer 
having  previously  counted  and  shufBed  the  cards, 
and  luraHhem  cut  by  a  punter,  should  hold  the 
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pack  ti^t  in  his  hand,  and  shew  the<  bottom^card 
as  a  caution  to  avoid  punting  on  it  neacthe  con- 
clusion of  the  game,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  a 
similar  card,  with  the  comers  cut  off,  is  usually 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  table ;  next  he  says 
play,  and  proceeds  to  deal  ^owly,  first  to  the  right, 
afterwards  to  ^ile  left,  mentioning  every  one  as 
he  goes  on,  and  stopping  between  each  two  cards, 
whue  the  croup  settles  the  event, 

Whenii  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his 
money  or  paroli :  if  he  wins  again,  he  may  play 
sept  and  le  va :  should  he  then  prove  successful, 
he  can  paroli  for  quinze  &  le  va;  afterwards  for 
trente  &  le  va ;  and,  finally,  for  soixante  &  le  va, 
which  is  the  hkhest  chance  in  the  game.  Should 
the  punter  not  uke  to  venture  so  boldly,  he  may 
make  a  paix  or  pont;  afterwards  a  double  or  tre- 
ble paix,  &c.  or  a  single,  double,  or  treble  paix- 
paroli.  When  doublets  are  dealt,  the  punter  may 
either  pay  or  make  a  pli. 

A  reckoning  may  be  kept  of  the  number  of 
times  each  card  is  dealt,  by  properly  placing  a 
livret  and  bending  the  corners  of  similar  cards, 
one  way  for  the  punter,  another  way  for  the  dealer. 

TEEMS  USED  AT  FARO. 

BAjiKER ;  the  person  who  keeps  the  table, 

CyxiNG.  See  Paroli. 

CoucnE  or  Enjeu  ;  the  Stake. 

Coup  ;  A  Stroke  or  Pull.  Any  two  cards  dealt 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 

Croupier  ;  Croup.  An  assistant  to  the  dealer. 

Doublet.  Is  whenjiie  punter*s  card  is  turned 
up  jtwice  in  the  same  coup,  then  the  bank  wins 
half  the  stake.  A  single  paroli  must  be  tak^ 
down,  but  if  there  are  several,  only  one  retires. 

HocLY ;  A  Certainty.    Signifies  the  last  card 
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but  on/b,  the  chance  of  which  the  banker  claimst 
and  may  refuse  to  let  any  punter  withdraw  a  card 
when  eight  or  less  remam  to  be  dealt. 

Livbet;  a  small  Book.  A  suit  of  thirteep  cards, 
with  four  others  called  Figures,  viz.  one,  named 
the  httle  figure,  has  a  blue  cross  on  each  side, 
and  represents  ace,  deuce,  tray;  another  yellow 
on  both  sides,  styled  the  yellow  fi^c,  signifies, 
four,  five,  six ;  a  tnird  with  a  black  lozenge  in  the 
centre,  named  the  black  figure,  stands  for  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten ;  and  a  rea  card,  called  the  ^eat 
or  red  figure,  for  knave,  queen,  king :  these 
figures  are  useful  for  those  wno  pimt  on  several 
c^s  at  once. 

L'uNE  POUR  L'autre  ;  One  for  the  other.  Means 
a  drawn  game,  and  is  said  when  two  of  the  pun- 
ter's cards  are  dealt  in  the  same  coup. 

Masque.  Signifies  turning  a  card,  or  placing 
another  face  oownwards,  during  any  number  of 
coups,  on  that  whereon  the  punter  has  staked, 
and  which  he  afterwards  may  display  at  plea- 
sure. 

Oppose';  The  Opposite  Game.  Is  reversing  the 
game,  ^d  having  the  cards  on  the  rkht  for  the 
punter,  and  those  on  the  left  for  the  oealer. 

Paix  ;  Peace.  Equivalent  to  double  or  quits;  is,- 
when  the  punter  having  won,  does  not  chuse  to 
parol!  and  risque  his  stake,  but  bends  or  makes  a 
bridge  of  his  card,  signifying  that  he  ventures  his 
gains  only.  A  double  paix  is,  when  the  punter 
having  won  twke^  bends  two  cards  one  over  the 
other.  Treble  paix,  thrjlce,  &c.  A  paix  may  fol- 
low a  sept,  quinze,  or  trente,  &c. 

Paix-Faroli.  Is  when  a  punter  has  gamed  a 
paroli,  wishes  then  to  play  double  or  quits,  and 
save  his  cmginal  staike,  which  he  signifies  by 
doubling  a  card  ^^r  ipaaking  his  first  paroli; 
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double-padx-paroli  succeeds  to  winning  a  paix* 

paroli;  treble-paix-paroli  follows  double,  &c. 

Paroli  or  Parolet  ;  Double,  Sometimes  called 
Cocking,  is  when  a  punter,  being  fortunate,  chuscs 
to  venture  both  his  stake  and  gains,  which  he 
intimtttes  by  bending  a  corner  of  lus  card  up- 
waids. 

Pli  ;  Bending,  Is  used  when  a  punter,  having 
lost  half  his  stake  by  a  <2(m6^,  bends  a  card  in 
the  middle,  and  setting  it  up  with  the  points  and 
foot  towards  the  dealer,  signifies  thereby  a  desire 
cither  of  recovering  the  moiety,  or  of  loshig  all. 

Pont  ;  A  Bridge,    The  same  as  Paix. 

PoNTE  or  Punt  ;  il  point.  The  jjunter  or  player. 

QuiNZE  &  LE  Va  ;  Fifteen  and  it  goes.  Is  when 
the  punter  having  won  a  sept,  &c.  bends  tlie 
third  comer  of  the  card,  and  ventures  for  15  times 
his  stake. 

Sept  &  ie  Va  ;  Seven,  ^c.  Succeeds  the  gain- 
ing of  a  paroli,  by  which  the  punter  being  entitled 
to  thrice  his  stake,  risks  the  whole  ag^n,  and, 
bending  his  card  a  second  time,  tries  to  win  se- 
ven-fold. 

SoiXANTE  &  LE  Va  ;  Sixty-three,  Sfc,  Is  when 
ihe  player  having  obtained  a  trente,  ventures  all 
once  more,  which  is  signified  by  making  a  fifth 
paroli,  either  on  another  card,  it  he  has  parolied 
on  one  only  before,  or  by  breaking  the  side  of 
that  one  which  contains  four,  to  pursue  his  luck 
in  the  next  dcaL 

TailLeur  ;  The  Dea^r.  Generally  the  banker. 

Trente  &  le  Va  ;  One  and  Thirty,  Follows  a 
quinze,  &c.  when  the  punter  again  tries  his  luck^ 
and  makes  a  fourth  paroli.  . 

.  ODDS  AT  THE  GAME  OF  FARO. 

Tbs  chances  of  doublets  vary  according  to  ihe 
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number  of  similar  cards  remaining  among  those 
undealt. 

The;  odds  ag^st  the  punter  increase  with 
fevery  coup  that  is  dealt. 

When  .twenty  cards  remain  in  hand^and  the 
punter's  card  but  once  in  it,  the  banker's  gain  is 
5  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  twice  in  twenty,  thd 
banker's  gain  is  about  the  34th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  the  punter^s  card  is  thrice  in  twenty,  th^ 
banker's  gain  is  about  4  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  four  times  in  twenty, 
the  banker's  gain  is  nearly  the  18th  part  of  the 
stake. 

When  only  eight  cards  remain,  it  is  5  to  3  iq 
favour  of  the  bank ;  whei\  but  six  are  left,  it  is  3 
to  1 ;  and  when  no  more  than  four,  it  is  3  to  1. 


TABLE   EXHIBITING    THE    ODDS    AGAINST  WINNING 
ANY  NUMBER  OF  EVENTS  SUCCESSIVELY. 

Applicable  to  Hazard,  Billiards,  Faro,  Rouge  4* 
Noir,  or  other  Games  of  Chance, 

That  the  punter  wins  or  loses  the  first  time  is 
an  even  bet.  That  he  does  not  win  twice  toge-« 
ther  is,  3  to  1 ;  three  successive  times,  7  to  1 ; 
four  successive  times,  15  to  1;  five  successive 
times,  31  to  1;  six  successive  times,  63  to  1; 
seven  successive  times,  137  to  1 ;  eight  successive 
times,  S55  to  1 ;  nine  successive  times.  511  to  l; 
ten  successive  times,  1023  to  1 ;  and  so  on  to 
any  number,  doubling  every  time  the  last  odds, 
and  adding  ooe  for  the  stake. 

N.  B.  A  punter  plays  on  the  square  by  placing 
a  stake,  referring  to  both  at  the  head  of  two  card« 
that  have  been  dealt  thrice  each,  and  neither  of 
which  is  the  bottom  one. 
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Whereby  the  several  Advantages  of  the  Banker,  ^ 
whatever  Circumstances  h€  may  happen  to  he^  is 
seen  sufficiently  near  at  the  first  view. 


Namber 

of  Cards 

In  the 

Stock. 

The  Namber  of  Times  the 

Punter's  Card  is  contained 

in  the  Stock. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

62 

« 

«• 

•9 

50 

50 

*•      . 

94 

65 

48 

48 

48 

90 

62 

46 

46 

46 

86 

60 

44 

44 

44 

82 

57 

42 

42 

42 

78 

54 

40 

40 

40 

74 

52 

38 

58 

38 

70 

49 

36 

36 

36 

66 

46 

34 

34         1 

34              62 

44 

32   " 

32         1 

32              58      1 

41 

30 

30 

30 

54 

38 

28 

98         1         '28 

50 

36 

26 

26         1         26 

46 

33      1      24 

24 

24 

42 

30             22 

22 

22 

38 

28 

20 

20 

20        t      34 

25 

as 

18 

18 

30 

22 

16 

16 

16 

26 
22"^ 

20 
17 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12. 

18 

14 

10 

10 

10 

14 

12 

« 

8 

,    » 

'' 

9             6    I 
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tJSB  OF  TUE  FOREGOING  TABLE* 

i.  To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  there 
Are  thirty  cards  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the 
punter's  card  twice  in  it.  In  the  first  column 
seek  for  the  nimiber  answering  to  80,  the  number 
of  cards  remaining  in  the  stock :  over  against  it, 
and  under  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  will 
tad  54,  which  shews  that  the  banker's  gain  is 
the  541ii  part  of  the  stake. 

II.  To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  but 
ten  cards  are  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the 
punter's  card  thrice  in  it^  Against  10,  the  num- 
ber of  cards,  in  the  first  column,  and  under  num- 
ber 3,  you  will  find  12,  which  denotes  that  the 
banker's  gain  is  the  12th  part  of  the  stake. 

III.  To  find  the  banker's  profit  when  the  pun- 
ler*8  cards  remain  twice  in  twenty-two.  In  the 
first  column  find  22,  the  number  of  cards  over 
against  it  under  figure  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
you  find  38,  which  shews  that  the  gain  is  one 
38th  part  of  the  stake.  , 

,  IV.  To  find  the  banker's  gain  when  eight  cards 
.remain,  and  the  ptmter's  cara  thrice  among  them. 
In  the  first  column  seek  for  8,  on  a  line  with 
'which  under  the  3  stands  the  figure  of  9,  deno- 
ting the  profits  to  be  l-9th,  or  9s.  4d.  in  the. 
guinea. 

Ck)RbLLABY  1.  From  the  table  it  appears,  that 
the  fewer  cards  there  are  in  the  stock,  the  greater 
is  the  gain  of  the  banker. 

CoBOLLARY  2.  The  least  gain  of  the  banker 
under  the  same  circumstance  is,  when  the  puOi- 
ter's  card  is  but  twice  in  hsuid,  iJie  next  greater 
when  three  times,  still  greater  when  but  once, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  when  foi^  times.    The 
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profit  of  the  banker  is  3  per  cent,  upon  all  the 
sums  adventured,  supposing  the  punters  to  stop 
when  only  six  cards  remain,  but  with  hocly  it  is 
full  5  per  cent. 


THE  GAME  OF  ROUGE  ET  NOIR. 

T)  OUGE  et  Noir,  or  Red  and  Black,  is  a  modem 
•■^  game,  so'  styled,  not  from  the  cards,  but  from 
the  colours  marked  on  the  tapis  or  green  dotb 
With  which  the  table  is  covered.  * 

The  first  parcel  of  cards  played  is  usually  for 
noir,  the  second  for  rouge^  though  sometimes  the 
cards  are  cut  to  determme  wnich  shall  begin. 
All  the  terms  of  this  game  are  French,  and  wiat 
language  is  used  in  playing.  Any  number  of 
persons  may  play,  and  the  punters  may  tisk  ^ir 
money  on  which  colour  they  please,  placing  the 
•takes  in  the  outer  semicircle ;  but  Jlfter  the  first 
card  is  turned  lip,  no  other  stakes  can  be  laid  for 
that  coup. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  being  seated  opposite 
each  other,  with  a  basket  for  receiving  the  cards 
of  every  coup  after  dealing,  placed  on  the  middle 
of  the  table.  The  tailleur  tnen  passing  round  six 
packs  of  cards  to  be  shuffled  and  mixed  confu- 
sedly all  together  by  the  company,  afterwards 
finally  shufnes  them,  and  inserts  all  the  end 
catds  into  various  parts  of  the  312,  till  he  meets 
with  an  honour,  which  being  placed  Upright  at 
the  end,  is  offered  to  a  punter,  who,  putting  the 
Same  into  any  part  of  the  pack,  the  tailleur  there 
'separates  it,  and  lays  that  part  which  was  bcloW 
the  said  honour  uppermost,  and  taking  therfefrorti . 
»  handful  of  cards,  and  placing  a  weight  u)po|i^ttie 
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remainder,  proceeds  to  deal,  taking  afterwardf 
other  parcels  from  the  heap  as  they  may  be  want* 
ed,  till  sdl  are  dealt  out.  He  looks  at  the  first 
card,  and  puts  its  face  downwards ;  two  others, 
one  red,  the  other  black,  are  then  laid  back  to 
back,  and  that  placed  conspicuously  uppermost 
which  is  of  a  sunilar  colour  with  the  said  first 
card ;  these  two  cards  are  turned  according  to  the 
colour  of  that  card  which  afterwards  may  be  first 
dealt  in  each  succeeding  coup.  When  the  stakes 
are  deposited,  the  taiUeur  cries  ^oir,  turns  tht 
top  card,  and  places  each  succeeding  one  in  a 
row,  till  the  pomts  of  those  so  turned  shall  ex- 
ceed 30 ;  he  then  declares  the  numbers,  at  trente 
&  une,  one  and  thirty  ;  or,  if  above  that,  up  to  40 
he  only  says,  deux,  trois,  quatre,  cinq,  six,  sepi, 
huit,  neuf,  ttPOy  three,  four,  fioe,  nx,  tepen,  eighty 
nine,  and  when  forty,  quarante. 

Another  parcel  is  then  dealt  in  a  similar  mode 
for  rouge,  and  the  punters  win  who  had  staked 
on  that  colour,  the  points  for  which  were  31  or 
nearest  to  it,  which  the '  tailleur  declares,  by 
saying  rouge  gagne,  Red  wins;  or  rouge  perc^ 
Red  loses.  These  two  parcels,  one  tor  each 
colour,  make  a  coup.  When  the  same  number 
is  dealt  for  each,  the  tailleur  says,  apres,  after, 
which  forms  un  refait,  or  Doublet,  by  which  nei- 
ther party  loses,  except  'tis  un  remit  tr^te  & 
un,  one-andrthirty,  when  the  tailleur  wins  half 
the  stakes  punted  on  each  colour,  which  half  the 
punters  may  either  pay,  or  have  their  stake  moved 
mto  the  middle  senucircles  of  the  colour  th^y 
ihtik  choose,  called  la  premiere  prison,  the  first 
prison,  to  be  determined  by  the  next  event,  whe- 
ther they  lose  all  or  are  set  at  liberty;  but  if  un 
refait  second  trente  &  un,  a  second  Doublet  of  one 
and  thirty,  should  occur  in  the  next  succeeding 
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iles^,  the  punters  lose  only  one  half  of  their  re- 
maining moiety,  making  three-fourths  of  their 
original  stakes,  and  are  removed  into  the  small- 
est semicircle,  stiled  la  seconde  {prison,  the  second 
Frison,  and  the  next  coup  determmes  whether  th^ 
punter  loses  all,  or  is  to  he  removed  again  into 
la  premiere  Prison, 

Funters  after  winning  may  paroli,  &c.  and  pur- 
sue their  luck  up  to  a  soixante,  as  at  Faro ;  but 
as  no  livrets  are  used  at  rouge  et  noir,  they  can- 
not make  either  paix  or  pont. 

At  this  game  a  banker  cannot  refuse  any  stake 
not  exceeding  his  fund;  which  the  punter  de- 
clares, by  saymg  Je  va  la  Banque,  Va  la  Banque, 
or  Va  Banque,  i  aim  at  the  Bank.  Bankers  gene- 
rally fimiish  punters  with  sUps  of  card  paper, 
ruled  in  columns,  each  marked  N  or  R  at  the  top, 
on  which  accounts  are  kept  by  pricking  with  a 
pin,  and  when  im  refait  happens,  the  same  is  de- 
noted by  running  the  pin  through  the  middle 
line.  Some  bankers  give  up  .the  profit  of  le 
refait  during  the  first  d^. 

The  odds  against  le  refait  being  dealt,,  are 
reckoned  63  to  1,  but  bankers  expect  it  twice  in 
three  deals,  and  there  are  generally  from  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty-two  coups  in  each  deal. 

For  the  table  exhibiting  the  odds  against  win- 
ning- any  number  of  events  successively,  see 
page  141. 


THE  GAME  OF  CRIBBAGE. 

/CRIBBAGE,  a  game  diflPering  from  all  others 
^^  by  its  most  immense  variety  of  chances,  and 
generally  reckoned  useful  to  instruct  young  peo- 
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pie  in  the  science  of  calculation,  is  i^ay^d  Btwetit 
ways,  either  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  with 
five,  six,  or  sometimes  eight  cards :  the  rules  also 
vary  a  little  in  different  companies :  but  the  fol* 
lowing  are  those  most  generally  allowed  of. 

The  dealer  may  discover  his  own  cards;  though 
if  he  shews  any  of  the  adversary's,  that  adversary 
is  entitled  to  mark  S  points,  ana  also  at  liber^  to 
call  a  fresh  deal. 

Should  too  many  cards  be  dealt  to  either  party, 
the  non-dealer  may  Score  S  points,  and  likewise 
demand  another  deal,  upon  the  error  being  de- 
tected previous  to  taking  up  the  cards:  but  if  he 
does  not  wish  a  new  deal,  in  that  case  the  extra 
cards  must  be  drawn ;  and  when  -any  player  is 
observed  to  have  in  hand  more  than  the  proper 
number  of  cards,  then  the  opponent  shall  set  u^ 
4  points,  and  may  also  call  a  new  deal. 

If  any  player  shall  meddle  with  the  cards  after 
dealing,  till  the  period  of  cutting  them  for  the 
turn-up  card,  then  his  opponent  shall  score  8 
points. 

When  any  player  scores  more  than  enticed  to, 
the  other  party  should  not  only  put  him  back  at 
many  points  as  are  overmarked,  but  likewise 
score  the  same  extra  number  for  his  own  game. 

Should  either  party  meddle  even  wilii  his  own 
pegs  unnecessarily,  the  opponent  may  take  t 
points,  and  if  any  one  takes  out  his  front  pee,  he 
must  place  the  same  back  behind  the  oUier; 
though  when  any  are  misplaced  by  accident,  a 
by-stander  should  replace  the  same  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  but  never  otherwise 
interfere. 

When  any  player  miscalculates,  or  ne^^ectsjo 
set  up  what  he  is  entitled  to,  the  adversary  is,  m 
'some  companies,  allowed  to  take  the  points  «6 
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omitted;  but  in  others  that  is  not  done,  the  in-^ 
attentive  person  being  only  prohibited  from  af-' 
terwards  scoring  them. 

Each  player  may  place  his  own  cards^when 
done  with,  on  the  pack. 

In  five-card  cribbage,  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt 
one  by  one  alternately,  but  when  played  with  six 
cards,  then  it  is  customary  to  give  three,  and  if 
with  eight  cards,  four  at  a  time. 

The  non-dealer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game  in  five-card  cribbage  scores  8  points,  called 
taking  three  Jfor  last,  but  in  six  and  eight-card 
cribbage  that  is  not  to  be  done. 

Some  parties  permit  of  flushes  in  play  to  be 
reckoned,  when  three  or  more  cards  of  a  suit  are 
laid  down  successively,  that  is,  the  person  playing 
the  third  card  reckons  3,  and  the  player  laying 
^wn  a  fourth  of  the  same  suit  scores  4,  and  sa 
on  if  five,  six  or  more  can  be  played. 


MODE  OF  PLAYING  FIVE-CARD  CRIBBAGE. 

Cribbage  boards  are  so  universally  known, 
that  it  is  imnecessary  to  describe  them ;  and  the 
61  points  or  holes  marked  thereon  make  the 
game.  The  party  cutting  the  lowest  card  deals, 
after  which  each  player  is  first  to  lay  out  two  of 
the  five  cards  for  the  crib,  which  always  belongs 
to  the  dealer;  next  the  adversary  cuts  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  the  pack,  and  the  dealer  turns  up  and 
lays  on  the  crib  the  uppermost  card,  tor  which, 
if  a  knave,  he  marks  3  points.  The  card  turned 
up  is  to  be  reckoned  by  both  parties,  whether  in 
snewing  their  hands  or  crib.  After  laying  out 
and  cutting  as  above  mentioned,  the  eldest  hand 
o  3 
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plays  a  card  which  the  other  endeavoiBrs  to  ^mtf 
or  to  find  one,  the  points  of  Which  redconed  with 
the  first  will  make  15 ;  then  the  non-pdealer  j^ays 
another  card,  trying  to  make  a  pair,  pair-royal, 
sequence,  flush  where  allowed  of,  or  15^  provided 
the  cards  already  played  have  not.  exceeded  that 
number,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  peiiKts  of 
the  cards  played  make  31,  or  the  nearest  possible 
number  under  that. 

When  the  party  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  play 
cannot  produce  a  card  that  will  make  31,  or  com« 
in  imder  that  number,  he  then  says,  Go,  to  his 
antagonist,  who  thereupon  is  entitled  to  score 
1,^  and  must  play  any  card  or  cards  he  has  that 
will  make  31  or  under ;  and  if  he  can  make  ex* 
actly  31,  then  is  to  take  two  points ;  and  besides, 
the  last  player  has  often  opportunities  to  make 
p^rs,  or  sequences.  Such  cards  as  remain  after 
this,  are  not  to  be  played  j  but  eadi  par^  havings 
during  the  play,  scored  his  points  gained,  in  the 
manner  as  directed  before,  proceols,  the  non- 
dealer  first,  then  the  dealer,  to  count  apd  take 
for  his  hand  and  crib  as  "follows,  reckoning  the 
cards  every  way  they  can  possibly  be  varied,  ^ 
always  including  the  tumed-up  card. 
For  every  15  •  •  •  •  * 2  points.  • 

Pair,  or  two  of  a  sort 2  points.  . 

Pair-royal,  or  three  of  a  sort*  •     6  points. 

Double  pair-royal,  or  four  ditto  12  points.* 

Sequence  of  any  suits,   according    to  the 
number.  •  .     ■. 

Fliishes  according  to  the  number. 

Knave,  or  noddy^  of  the  same  suit  as  tamed 

up,  1  point;  but  when  turned  up  it  is  not  U>  be 

reckoned  again,  nor  is  any  thing  to  be  taken  for 

it  when  flayed. 

N.  B.  Three  cards  ofthe  same  suit  in  hand,  or 
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ftmr  in  crib,  usually  entitle  the  player  to  reckon 
that  number  as  a  mish,  and  also  one  more  when 
the  tumed-up  card  happens  to  be  of  the  same 
suit;  but  among  professed  gamesters  it  is  not 
customary  to  alk)w  flushes  in  crib,  unless  all  the 
cards,  including  that  tumedup,  dre  of  a  similar  suit. 
In  layinw  out  cards  for  the  crib,  it  is  always 
reauisite  that  every  player  should  consider  not 
only  his  own  hand,  but  also  to  whom  the  crib 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  game ;  for 
what  might  be  proper  in  one  situation  would  be 
highly  imprudent  in  another.    When  any  player 

E)8ses8es  a  pair-royal,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
y  out  the  other  cards  for  either  crib,  unless  those 
others  consist  of  two  fives,  a  deuce  and  trois, 
five  and  six,  seven  and  eight,  fifth  and  any  tenth 
card,  or  the  crib  belonging  to  the  adversary,  or 
the  game  almost  finished.  A  player,  when  he 
does  not  thereby  materially  injure  his  hand, 
should,  for  his  own  crib,  lay  out  close  cards,  in 
hopes  of  making  a  sequence,  or  two  of  a  suit,  in 
expectation  of  a  Hush,  or  any  that  of  themselves 
amount  to  15,  or  Such  as  reckoned  with  others 
will  make  that  number,  except  when  the  anta- 
gonist is  nearly  up,  and  it  may  be  expedient  to 
keep  such  cards  that  probably  might  prevent  him 
from  saining  at  play.  The  direct  contrary  method 
should  be  pursued  m  respect  to  the  adversary's 
crib,  which  each  person  should  endeavour  to 
baulk,  by  laying  out  those  cards  that  are  not 
likefy  to  prove  of  advantage,  unless  at  such  a 
stage  of  the  game,  when  it  may  be  of  conse* 
quence  to  keep  in  hand  cards  hkel^  to  tell  in 
playj  or  when  the  non-^aler  would  either  be  out 
by  his  hand,  or  has  reasons  for  judging  the  crib 
of  little  mcHnent.  A  king  is  the  t)est  cMrd  td 
baulk  a  crib,  as  none  can  &rm  a  sequence  beyond 
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%iitiD.\ixm  cdail^ined  with  calculation  will  soon  do 
the  whole.  tThe  chances  are  often  so  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected,  that  even  between  skilM 
gamesters   it  is  possible  at  five-card   cribbage, 
when  the  adversaSy  is  56,  for  a  lucky  player,  who 
had-  not  previously  made  a  single  hole,  to  be 
more  than  up  in  two  deals,  his  opponent  getting 
no  further  than  60  in  that  time;  and  in  four- 
hand  oril^ge  a  case  may  occur,  wherein  none  of 
the  parties  hold  a  single  point  in  hand,  and  yet 
the  dealer  and  his  ^iend,  with  the  assistance  of 
knave  turned  <>p,  may  make  ^1  by  play  in  one 
deal,  while  their  adversaries  only  get  S4;  and 
though  these  particular  games,  as  stated  here- 
after, may  not  happen  of  many  years,  yet  others 
nearly  similar  may  now  and  then  be  met  with. 
Suppose  A  to  be  56,  and  B,  whose  turn  it  is  tb 
deal,  not  having  gained  a  sin^  point,  gives  A 
one  six,  two  sevens,  a  three,  and  a  four,  and  to 
himself  three  sixes,  a  deuce,  and  a  three,  he 
laying  out  the  deuce  and  three :  A  the  three  and 
.    four  to  the  crib,  for  which  the  turn-up  card 
proves  another  three.    A  then  plays  a  seven,  B 
a  six,  mi^dng  13 ;  then  A  another  »z,  making 
19,  and  scores  2  for  a  pair;  B  a  third  six, 
'  making  25,  and  a  pair  royd,  for  which  he 

scores • •  * * 6 

A  not  being  able  to  come  in  B  plays  the  fourA 
six  makmg  a  double   pair  royal,  with  2 

for  31 • . .  U 

A  shews  and  marks  S  for  the  pMr  of  sevens  in 
his  hand ;  B  shews  and  sets  up  12  for  his 

hand,  and  17  for  crib  29 

Second  deal,  A  gives  B  three,  four,  and  five  of 
.  the  same  smt,  with  any  two  tenth  ca^ds; 
and  to  himself  seven,  eight,  nine,  an<f  hke-    ^ 
wise  two  tenth  cards ;  each  person  laying 
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out  his  two  tenth  cards  for  the  crib^  and  s 
three  again  turned  up.    B  plays*a  ibur^  A 
an  eighty  making  12,  B  a  three,  15,  and 
scores Q 

A  follows  with  the  nine,  making  34,  B  his 
five,  29,  and  the  end  hole Ji 

And  scores  also  for  his  hand 13 

Making  in  all  four  more  than  game-*  65 
In  the  other  case  A  and  B  play  against  C 
and  D.  A  deals  to  eveiy  one  a  three, 
four,  six,  seven,  and  any  tenth  card, 
which  last  mentioned  each,  to  play  Ju- 
diciously, should  put  out  for  the  cnb; 
then  suppose  a  knave  turned  up,  for 

which  A  and  B  score  • 8 

C  be^s  with  a  four. 

B  pau-s  the  same  and  sets  up ft 

D  makes  a  pair-royal •     6 

A  a  double  pair-roval 12 

C  then  follows  with  a  three. 

B  pairs  that  also 2 

D  makes  another  pair-royal 6 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole 18 

C  goes  on  with  a  seven,  which 

B  likewise  pairs S 

D  plays  the  third  seven  1 .     6 

A  the  fourth  seven,  and  end  hole  again         13 
C  now  plays  his  six. 

B  pairs  it  •^. ••  2 

D  makes  the  pair-royal  again 6 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole •  •  IS 

24    61 
For  the  method  of  playing  four-hand  Cribbagt 
see  p.  156. 
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ODDS  OF   THE   GAME. 

The  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  are  calculated 
Ht  more  than  4,  and  under  5 :  and  those  to  he 
gained  in  play  are  reckoned  2  to  the  dealer,  and 
1  to  the  adversary,  fhaking  in  all  ahout  6  on  the 
average,  throughout  the  game;  and  the  proba- 
bility of  those  m  the  crib  are  estimated  at  5 ;  so 
that  each  player  ought  to  make  16  in  two  deals, 
and  onward  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  end  of 
the  game;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  first 
dealer  has  rather  the  advantage,  supposing  the 
cards  to  run  equal,  and  the  players  Ukewise 
equally  matched  in  skill.  By  attending  to  the 
above  calculation  any  player  may  judge  whether 
he  is  at  home  or  not,  and  thereby  play  his  game 
accordingly,  either  by  making  a  push  when  he 
is  behind  and  holds  good  cards,  or  by  endeavour- 
ing to  baulk  the  opponent  when  his  hand  proves 
indififerent. 

IN   FAVOUR  OF  THE  DEALEK. 

Each  party  being  even  5  holes  going  up,  is  6  to  4 

at  10  holes  each 12«  •!! 

15  each ?••  4 

20  each  ...........  6«-  4 

35  each 11-«10 

80  each  ••••" 9'-  5 

35  each 7*-  6 

40  each 10*  •  9 

45  each 12.  •  8 

50  each ••••  5»«  2 

55  each 21* -20 

60  each 2--  1 

When  the  dealer  wants  3  and  his  oppo- 
&ent4  • • • *••  ^ 
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III  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within  15 
of  the  end,  when  the  dealer  is  5  points  a 

head 3-«  1 

But  whien  within  15  of  the  end •  •  8*  •  l 

And  if  the  dealer  wants  6,  and  the  adver- 
sary 11  ..• 10- •   1 

Should  the  dealer  he  10  a  h^d^  it  is  4  or  d**  •  1 
And  near  the  end  of  the  game,  10  or*  •  •  "IS*  •  1 
When  tJie  dealer  wants  16  and  the  antago- 
nist 11 21--20 

AGAINST   THE   DEALER. 

Both  players  being  even  at  56  holes  each,  is  7  to  5 
5 T    .»••»...•.■  |, ••  4 
58    .....••...  3»«  9 
If  the  dealer  wants  20,  and  his  oppo- 
nent 17«  •  • •  •  • 5-  •  4 

When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind,  pre- 

.    vious  to  tUrmng  the  top  of  the  board-  •  G**  5 

Wh^t  heis 31,  and  the. antagonist  36*  •••  6**  4 

When  36,  and  the  adversary  41 •  •  7  •  •  4 

EVEN   BETTING. 

,  When  at  59  holes  each  player. 

In  all  points  of  the  game,  till  within  20  of  tht 
end,  if  the  non-dealer  is  3  a  head. 

The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  antagonist  9 
;    Ditto : 11,  Ditto  7 

•  Three  or  four-hand  Cribbage  differs  only 
firom  the  preceding,  as  the  parties  put  out  but  one 
tard  each  to  the  crib,  and  when  31,  or  near  as 
can  be,  have  been  made,  then  the  next  eldest 
hand  leads,  and  the  playef s  go  on  again,«in  rota- 
tion, with  any  remaining  cards,  till  all  are  played 
out,  before  they  proceed  to  shew.  For  three^hand 
cribbage  triangular  boards  are  used. 
'    A  sort  of  threoi-hand  cribbage  is  sometimes^ 
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played,  wherein  one  person  sits  out,  not  each 
same,-  but  each  deal  in  rotation.  In  ttiis  the  fifst 
dealer  generally  wins. 

^  Six-card  Cribbaoe  varies  from  that  played 
with  five,  as  the  nlayers  (always  only  two)  com- 
poence  on  an  equality,  without  scoring  any  points 
for  last,  retain  four  cards  in  hand,  and  all  the 
cards  are  to  be  played  out,  as  in  three  and  four- 
hand  cribbage  with  five  cards.  At  this  gapie  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the.  last  player  to  keep  as  close  cards 
as  possiMe>  in  hi^es  of  coming  in  for  15,  a  se- 
quence, or  pair,  besides  the  end  hole  or  31.  The 
nrst  dealer  is  reckoned  to  have  some  trifiing  ad- 
vaiUage,  and  each  player  may,  on  the  average, 
(|xpect  to  make  25  points  in  every  two  deals. 
The  first  non-dealer  is  considered  to  have  a  pre- 
ference, when  he  gains  10  or  more  the  first-hand, 
aad  the  dealer  not  making  more  than  his  avers^e 
number. 

'Eight-card  Cribbage  b. sometimes  played; 
but  ^ery  seldom. 

These  games  of  three  and  four-hand  cribbage, 
and  those  of  six  or  eight  cards,  are  easier  than 
that  of  Jfixe.  cards  by  twa  iifiirsnns»  and  conse- 
quently are  not  near  ao  mucn  in  vogue  with  pro- 
fessed gamesters.  . 

Some  ingenious  people  in  London  invented  a 
cme  oi  cSanoe  they^  styled  playing  at  cribbage 
m  hadcney  coachea;  that  k,  two  persons  seating 
UMnnselv^i  ata  wiodowin'some  great  thorougl^ 
ter  stceeftj^<iQe  would  take  all  the  coaches  firom 
the  right,  the  other  firemi  the  left :  the  figures  on 
^rac  dMKB  of  ^^;  carriages,  were  reckoned  as  cards 
in.^ew,  aoNLeiireryiman  or  boy  that  happened  to 
flh^staod,  Qv-hDldiat  tlse  back  oi  any  of  uem,  was 
«dl«d^a  l^djTi^  juad;><l  jslaMred:  for  esu^ 
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THE  GAME  OF  MATRIMONY. 

"IMj  ATRIMONY  may  be  played  by  any  number 
-"^  of  persons  from  five  to  fourteen.  This  came 
is  cpmposed  of  five  chances,  usually  markd  on 
a  boara  or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : 

Best 
The  ace  of  Diamonds  turned  up. 


INl'KIGUE, 

E 

<sg 

S^ 

OR 

^3 

QUEEN  AND  KNAVE. 

8*^ 

Pairs 

The  Highest. 

N.  B.  The  ace  of  diamonds  turned  up  takes 
the  whole  pool,  but  ^hen  in  hand  ranks  only  efi 
any  other  ace,  and  if  not  turned  up,  nor  aiiy  ace 
in  hand,  then  the  king,  6r  next  superior  card, 
wins  the  chance  styled  l^st. 

The  game  is  generally  played  with  eounteis, 
and  the  dealer  stakes  what  he  pleases  on^ach 
or  any  chance,  the  other  players  depositing  each 
-the  same  quantity,  except  onej  ihat  isy  wheo  tht 
dealer  stakes  twelve,  the  rest  of  the  company  lajr 
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Hown  eleven  each.  After  this,  two  cards  are 
dealt  roun#  to  every  one,  heginniDg  on  the  left, 
then  to  each  one  other  card  turned  up,  and  he 
who  so  happens  to  get  the  ace  of  diain<mds  sweeps 
all ;  if  it  is  not  turned  up,  then  each  player  shews 
hb  hand,  and  any  of  tnem  having  matrimpny, 
intrigue,  &c.  takes  the  counters  on  that  point; 
and  when  two  or  more  people  happen  to  have  a 
umilar  combination,  the  eldest  hand  has  the 
preference,  and  should  any  chance  not  be  gained, 
.  It  stands  over  to  tiie  next  deal. 


THE  GAME  OF  CASSINO. 

CASSINO  is  generally  played  by  four  people, 
but  occasionally  by  three  or  two;  the  pomts 
consist  of  eleven,  and  the  lurch  is  six. 
The  points  are  thus  calculated : 
That  party  which  obtains  the  great  cassino  (or 

ten  of  diamonds)  reckons 2  points. 

Ditto,  little  cassino  (the  deuce  of  spades)  1 

The  four  aces  one  point  each 4 

The  majority  in  spades 1 

The  majority  of  cards 3 

Besides  a  sweep  before  the  end  of  the 
game,  when  any  player  can  match  all 
ontheboard,reckons*><** 1 

In  some  deals  at  this  game  it  may  so  happen, 
that  neither  party  wins  any  thing,  as  the  pomts 
are  not  set  up  according  to  the  tricks,  &c.  ob- 
tained, but  the  smaller  number  is  constantly  sub- 
tracted from  the  larger  both  in  cards  and  points, 
and  if  they  both  prove  equal,  the  game  com- 
jnenoes  again,  and  the  deal  goes  on  in  rotation : 
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-when  three  ftecsons  play  at  this  <gani^  Hie  i^ 
iowest  add  their  pomts  together,  and  subtraa 
^m  the  hitthest ;  hut  when  their  two  Dumbers 
together  either  amount  to  or  exceed  the  highest 
thSn  neither  party  scores. 

LAWS. 

Thk  deal  and  partners  are  determined  by  euU 
ting,  as  at  whist,  and  the  dealer  gives  four  cards 
by  one  at  a  time  to  every  player,  and  either  r^ 
gularly  as  he  deals,  or  by  one,  two,  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  lays  four  more  £Eu:e  upwards  on  the 
board,  and  after  the  first  cards  are  i^layed,  four 
others  are  to  be  dealt  to  each  person  till  the  ipexk 
is  concluded;  but  it  is  only  in  the  first  deal  that 
any  cards  are  to  be  turned  up. 

The  deal  is  not  lost  when  a  card  is  fiiced  by  the 
dealer,  unless  in  the  first  round  before  anv  of  tb^ 
Tour  cards  are  turned  upon  the  table;  but  if  a 
card  hai)pens  to  be  faced  in  the  pack  before  any 
of  the  said  four  are  turned  up,  then  the  deal  must 
be  begun  again. 

Any  person  playing  wiUi  less  than  four  cards 
must  abide  bv  the  loss,  and  should  a  card  be 
found  under  Ibe  table,  ihe  player  whose  ntunber 
is  deficient  is  to  take  the  same. 

Each  person  plays  one  card  at  a  time,  with 
which  he  mav  not  only  take  at  once  every  card 
of  the  same  denomination  on  the  table,  but  like- 
wise all  that  will  combine  therewith ;  as  for  in- 
.stsnce,  a  ten  takes  not  only  every  ten,  but  also 
nine  and  ace,  eight  and  deuce,  seven  and  thred, 
six  and  four,  or  two  fives :  and  if  he  clears  tin 
board  bef<Mre  the  conclusion  of  the  game  he  scores 
a  point,  and  whenever  any  player  cannot  pair  or 
combine,  then  he  is  to  put  down  a  card. 
■'    The  number  of  tricks  are  nc^  t9  be  examined 
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i>t  counted  before  all  the  cards  are  played,  nor 
may  any  trick  but  that  last  won  be  looked  at, 
as  ^ery  mistake  must  .be  challenged  immedi- 
ately. 

After  all  the  pack  is  dealt  out  the  player  who 
obtains  the  last  trick  sweeps  all  the  cards  then 
renuuning  unmatched  on  the  table, 

BULES. 

The  principal  objects  are  to  remember  what 
has  been  played ;  and  when  no  pairs  or  combina- 
tions can  be  made,  to  clear  the  hand  of  court 
cards,  which  cannot  be  combined,  ^^d  are  only 
of  service  in  nairing  or  in  gaining  the  final  sweep : 
but  if  no  couft  cards  are  left,  it  is  best  to  play  any 
small  ones,  except  aces,  as  thereby  combina- 
tions are  often  prevented. 

In  making  pairs  and  combinations  a  preference 
should  generally  be  given  to  spades,  for  obt^ning 
a  majority  of  them  may  save  the  game. 

When  three'^aces  are  out,  take  the  first*  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  fourth,  as  it  then  cannot  pair; 
but  when  there  is  another  ace  remaining,  it  is 
.better  even  to  play  the  little  cassino,  that  can 
only  make  1  point,  than  to  risk  the  ace,  which 
may  be  pairea  by  the  opponent,  and  make  a  dif- 
ference of  2  points ;  and  if  sreat  cassino  and  an 
ace  be  on  the  board,  prefer  the  ace,  as  it  may  be 

r*  red  or  combined,  but  great  cassino  can  only 
paired. 
.  Do  not  neglect  sweeping  the  board  when  op- 
portunity offers;  always^  prefer  taking  up  the 
card  laid  down  by  the  opponent,  also  as  many  as 
possible  with  one ;  endeavouring  likewise  to  win 
the  last  cards  or  final  sweep. 
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while  great  or  lit^e  cassinoidio,  avoid  Jilayi 
ins  eith^  a  ten  or  a  deuce. 
'   When  you  hol<l  a  i^ir,  lay  down  one  of  them, 
unless  when  there  is  hoth  a  similar  card  on  tiie 
table,  and  the  fomth  not  yet  out. 

Attend  ■  to  the  adversaries  score,  andj  if  pos- 
sible, prevent  them  from  saving  their  lurch,  even 
though  you  otherwise  seemingfy  get  less  yourself^ 
particularly  if  you  can  hinder  them  from  clearing 
the  board. 

h\  the  commencement  of  a  game,  combine  all 
the  cards  possible,  for  that  is  more  difficult  than 
pairing  ^  but  when  combinations  cannot  be  mad^ 
do  not  omit  to  pair,  and  also  carefully  avoid 
losing  opportunities  of  making  trices. 


THE  GAME  OF  CONNEXIONS. 

•TTOB  giume  may  be  played  by  either  three  or 
-■-  four  people ;  if  the  former  number,  ten  card* 
each  are  to  be  given ;  but  if  the  latter,  then  only 
eight  a  piece,  wmch  are  dealt  and  bear  the  same 
Import  as  at  whist,  except  that  diamonds  are  al- 
ways trumps  here. 

The  conne3dons  are  formed  as  follow : 

^Ist.  By  the  two  black  aces. 

Sd.  The  ace  of  soades  and  king  of  hearts. 

3d.  The  ace  of  clubs  and  king  of  hearts. 

For  the  first  connexion  2s.  are  drawn  iit)m  the 
jpool ;  for  the  second  la. ;  and  for  thfe  third,  and 
by  the  winner  of  the  majority  in  tricks,  6d.  ca«^ 
is  tsdien.  These  sums  are  supposing  guin^ 
staked,  but  when  only  silver  is  pooled,  ften  p«ic* 
are  drawn. 
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A  trump  played  in  any  round  where  there  b 
±  connexion  wins  the  trick,  otherwise  it  is  gained 
by  the  player  of  the  firfet  card  of  connexion,  and 
after  a  connexion  any  (bllowing  player  may  truttip 
without  incurring  a  revoke,  ind  also  whatsoe1reI^ 
tvat  may  be  led,  the  person  holding  a  card  of 
Connexion  is  at  liberty  to  play  the  same,  but  the 
others  must,  if  possible,  follow  suit,  unless  one  of 
them  can  answer  the  connexion,  which  should 
be  done  in  preference. 

No  money  can  be  drawn  till  the  hands  ar<^ 
finished,  then  the  possessors  of  the  connexion* 
ar^  to  take  first  according  to  precedence,  and 
&ose  having  the  majority  of  tricks  take  last. 


fffThtf! 


THE  GAME  OP  REVERSlS. 

T>EVEfiSIS  is  played  by  foUt  petSons,  vrM 
■"^  every  one  a  box,  containing  six  contracts^ 
reckoned  as  4tt  fish  each,  twenty  comiters  6  fish 
each,  and  32  fish,  making  in  all  4bo  fish ;  likewise 
with  two  pools,  called  8ie  great  and  the  Httle 
duinola  pools,  (the  great  *one  to  be  under  th^ 
nttle)  wnich  are  always  to  be  placed  on  thd 
dealer's  right  hand.  For  this  game  the  tens  mtis(t 
be  taken  out  firom  a  pack  of  cards ;  the  deal  is  td 
6ie  right;  three  cams  are  given  to  each  playei* 
flie  first  round^  and  four  to  the  dealer,  after- 
wards always  tour,  so  that  the  non-dealers  wiU 
bave  eleven  cards  each,  and  the  dealer  twelve, 
with  three  remaining,  to  be  placed  singly  in  the 
niiddle  of  the  table  opposite  to  each  non-dealfer, 
who  is  to  put  out  a  cara,  tmder  the  pools,  and  re- 
plate  it  with  the  card  that  is  opposite  to  him'  oit 
thelable:  the  dealer  likewise  put$ out  one,  but 
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does  not  take  in ;  should,  however,  there  be  three 
remises  or  stakes  in  the  pools,  then  it  is  in  any 
player's  option  to  take  a  card  or  not ;  if  he  does 
not,  he  may  see  the  card,  before  the  same  is 
placed  to  the  discard ;  then,  previous  to  playing 
any  card,  the  opposite  parties  exchange  one  with 
each  other.  The  cards  rank  as  at  whist,  and  the 
points  in  the  tricks  are  forty,  each. ace  reckoning 
4,  king  3,  c^ueen  3,  and  knave  1, 

The  points  in. the  discard,  which  form  the 
party y  reckon  as  in  the  tricks,  except  the  ace  of 
diamonds,  and  the  knave  of  hearts,  as  great 
quinola ;  the  former  reckoning  5,  and  the  &tler 
4.  The  player  having  the  fewest  points  wins  the 
party.  If  two  have  the  same  number  of  points, 
then  he  who  has  the  fewest  tricks,  has  the  pre- 
ference ;  if  points  and  tricks  are  equal,  then  he 
who  dealt  last  wins ;  but  he  who  has  not  a  trick 
has  the  preference  over  a  trick  without  points ; 
and  the  espagnolette  plavcd  and  won,  gams  the 
party  in  preference  to  the  last  dealer,  ^yhen 
every  trick  is  made  by  the  same  person,  there  is 
no  party ;  and  this  is  called  making  the  reversis. 

The  great  quinola  pool  is  to  consist  of  twenty 
six  fish,  at  the  commencement,  and  to  be  renewed 
every  time  the  same  is  cleared,  or  has  fewer  in 
it  than  the  twenty-six ;  this  stake  is  attached  to 
the  knave  of  hearts^  or  sreat  quinola,  which  can- 
not be  put  to  the  discard,  imless  there  are  three 
stakes,  or  a  hundred  fish  in  the  pool.  The  littie 
quinola  pool,  consisting  of  thirteen  fish,  attached 
to  the  queen  of  hearts,  as  little  quinola,  is  to  be 
renewed  in  the  same  manner,  in  proportion  as 
the  other,  and  the  Uttle  quinola  cannot  be  put 
to  the  discard,  unless  there  are  three  stakes,  or 
fifty  fish,  in  the  pool.  Each  time  either  or  bo&of 
the  quinolas  are  placed,  or  playe4  on  a  renounce. 
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Ms^wee  eaiSki  to  the  stsJces  AXMhtd  to  themf, 
:except  when  %h0te  are  three  stakes  in  the  pool. 
4henthe  great  quinola  is  to  receive  a  hundred 
£sh^  and  the  httle  quinola  fifty :  on  the  contrary, 
each  time  the  quinolas  are  forced,  gergi  or  led  out, 
4he  stsdces  are  to  b^  paid  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  would  havfe  been  recfeived,  except  in  thfe 
single  instance  of  the  person  who  played  the 
^Qumolas  makihig  the  reversis,  wheti  the  quinok, 
4o  be  entitled  to  any  tenefit,  must  be  played  be- 
ifore  the  two  last  tricks. 

Every  trick  must  b6  made  by  one  person  to 
waake  lie  t^ersis,  tfrhich  is  undertaken  When  tjifc 
^rst  hhm  trieks-are  gjdned  by  ^e  same  person; 
-Acre  h  then  an  end  of  the  party,  and  of  the  quino- 
ias4f  heW  by  him,  except  he  has  playfed  both  fA 
•either  of  them  before  the  two  iasrt  tricks ;  but,  on 
Ae  coritraty,  should  his  reversis  be  broken,  hh 
then  is  not  only  to  pay  the  reversis  broken,  but 
the  stakes  to  the  pools,  for  the  quindlas  he  majr 
^ve  played  before  the  revetsis  was  imdertakeu. 
All  consolations  paid  for  aces  or  qiiinolas,  by  thfe 
^fet&on  imderts&ing  the  revefsis,  are  to  be  return- 
ed on  winning  it. 

The  enpagnolettt  is  either  simply  four  aces, 
4Jiree  aces  and  one  quinola,  or  two  aces  and  two 
tpdnolas.  The  player  having  the  same,  has  ^ 
Vight  to  reno(ince  in  every  suit,  during  the  wholfe 
•^afifte,  and  if  he  can  avoid  winning  any  trick,  ah9 
%here  is  no  reversis,  he  of  course  wins  the  party 
ia  preference  to  him  who  is  better  placed ;  but 
«f  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  he  then  nays  the  party 
to  the  other,  and  returns,  the  consolations  he  may 
iiave  received  for  aces  or  quinolas ;  and  if  he  has 
^  quinola,  he  must  pay  the  stake  to  the  poolj  inr 
«tead  of  receiving  it.  The  player  having  the  e^ 
Ipi^nolette,  13  at  fiberty  to  wave  his  privilege,  and 
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play  his  game  as  a  common  OQe,  but  loses  th^ 

privilege  the  moment  he  has  renounced  playing 

in  suit.    The  player  of  the  espagnolette  receives 

consolation  in  any  part  of  the  game,  if  he  forces 

thequinola. 

If  the  reversis  is  won  or  broke,  the  espagno- 
lette pays  singly  for  all  the  company.  When  the 
person  holding  the  espagnolette  can  break  the 
reversis,  he  is  pay^d,  as  before  mentioned,  by 
the  person  whose  reversis  he  broke ;  he  can  like- 
wise undertake  the  reversis,  but  then  his  hand 
must  be  played  as  a  common  game.  If  the  es- 
pagnolette has  placed  his  quinola,  and  there  is  a 
reversis  either  made  or  broken,  he  is  not  to  re- 
ceive the  stake ;  for  when  the  reversis  is  attempts 
ed,  the  stakes  are  neither  received  or  paid,  except 
by  him  who  undertakes  the  same.  If,  byan^ 
other  player  having  the  ace  oi:  king  of  hearts, 
the  espagnolette  has  in  anv  part  of  the  game 
either  of  his  quinolas  forced,  he  pays  the  stake 
and  his  consolation  to  him  that  mrces,  except 
there  is  a  reversis. 

The  dealer  always  puts  two  fish  into  the  great 
quinola  pool,  and  one  into  the  little;  brides 
which  every  player,  at  the  commencement,  puts 
into  the  former  six  nsh,  and  into  the  latter  three; 
and  each  time  the  stakes  are  drawn,  or  when 
there  are  fewer  fish  in  the  pool  than  the  original 
stake,  the  pool  must  be  replenished  as  at  first 
To  the  points  in  the  discard,  4  are  to  be  added 
for  the  party.  The  person  who  gives  an  ace  upon 
a  renounce,  receives  a  fish  from  the  person  who 
wins  a  trick  ;  and  if  it  is  the  ace  of  diamonds,  he 
will  receive  two.  The  person  who  forces  an  ace 
receives  the  same  payments  firom  all  the  playera. 
The  .great  quinola  placed  upon  a  renounce,  rer 
ceives  six  fish;  the  little  quinola  three;,  and  if 
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^ther  of  them  is  forced,  the  person  who  forces 
receives  the  same  payment  from  each  player; 
and  these  |)ayments  should  he  made  immediately, 
^thout  being  asked  for.  Oiie  or  more  aces,  or 
mther  of  the  quinolas,  played,  or  gergi,  that  is, 
led  outy  pay  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  forced 
to  the  person  who  wins  the  party,  but  it  is  for 
him  to  recollect  and  demand  them.  When  either 
ace  or  auinola  are  placed,  played,  or*  gergi  the 
kist  cara,  it  is  called  ^  la  bonncy  and  are  paid 
double,  and  all  payments  whatever  are  double  to 
tJie  person  who  sits  opposite.  The  payment  for 
the  reversis  made  or  broke,  is  eighty  fish ;  each 
player  paying  twenty,  and  the  opposite  party  forty, 
when  the  reversis  is  made ;  out  when  broken, 
the  whole  is  psdd  by  the  person  whose  reversis 
is  broken :  that  is,  he  pays  the  person  breaking 
it  eiuictly  the  same  number  of  fish  he  would  have 
received  had  he  won  it. 

LA.WS  OE   THE   GAME   OP   REVERSIS. 

1.  The  person  who  misdeals,  loses  his»deaL 

2.  If  any  player  takes  his  card  without  having 
put  out  to  the  (uscard,  the  deal  is  void. 

3.  The  eldest  hand  ought  to  take  care  that  all 
the  players  have  put  their  stakes  into  the  pools ; 
if  not,  he  must  make  good  the  deficiency. 

\  4.  The  discard   when  put  out  is  not  to  be 
changed. 

5.  The  eldest  hand  should  not  play  a  card  till 
the  discard  is  complete ;  should  he  have  played, 
he  is  permitted,  if  nobody  has  played  to  it,  to 
take  up  the  same  and  play  another. 

6.  No  person  must  play  before  his  turn. 

7.  If  at  the  end  of  the  game  it  is  perceived 
there  is  an  error  in  the  discard^  the  deal  must  bQ 
made  again* 
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8.  Whe^  the  parcU  t^Q  cu^  it  is  tpo  tale  toeaili 
for  any  payments. 

9.  Tl^e  player  who  flings  idown  hifr  ^mc^ 
thinking  he  can  win  the  remaimng  tricks^  bto 
pay  for  any  ace  or  quinolaj  that  has  or  caa  be 
placed  or  given,;  and^  in  pase  of  undertaking  » 
reversisy  me  person  who  might  br^ak  it^  cait 
oblige  him  to  play  the  cards  «s  he  who  can  break 
it  shaU  direct.  .      ' 

10.  When  a  player,  whether  thinking  he  haa 
won  the  party  or  not,  asks  for  the  aees  or  qui* 
noks  led  out,  before  tiie  person  \f ha  haa  really 
won  the  party  has  demanded  them,  he  is  to  pay 
for  him  who  might  otherwise  ha^  been  eat m 
upon  to  pay. 

11.  Before  playing  a  card  it  is  alivays  ptormitted 
'  to  ask  how  the  car<S  have  been  played,  bivtit.  m 

U9t  allowed  to  ob^^rve  it  to  ottors  i»t  koaking 
the  inquiry. 

12.  The  player  is  permitted  to^  examine  all  his 
own  tricks  at'  any  lime,  but  not  tc^  look^t  those 
of  any  other  pearson,  except  the  last  tmk;    *   ' 


THE  GAME  OF  PUT. 

TJIJT,  played  with  a  oompileteipadl^  gesieraUy 
^  by  two  people,  sometimes  by  three,  and  afUsk 
by  four,  is  a  game  at  which  the  b^rds  rank  di0e- 
rently  from  a3l  others,  tray  beii^  the  bes^-i^o^ 
il^e  deijipe,  then  ace,  king,  and  so  on  in  the^  usual 
order  as  at  whi^t.  After  cutting  for  deal,  &c.  al 
which  the  highest  putrcu'd  wins^  titfee- cards,  by 
one  at  a  time^  are  given  to  each- player,  then  tiie 
e^jne  is  played  in  t^e  follpwiiJg.way.  If  the  nottJ 
dealer  throws  up  his  cards,  he  loses  a.pqin^  ifte 
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plays,  and  the  deader  does  not  lay  down  another 
to  It,  he  gains  a  point;  but,  should  the  dealer 
either  win  the  same,  pass  it,  or  lay  down  one  of 
equal  value,  forming  what  is  styled  a  tie,  the  non^p 
dealer  is  still  at  Uberly.to  put,  that  is  play,  or 
not,  ^nd  his  opponent  then  only  gains  a  point; 
then  if  both  parties  agree  to  go  on,  whQever  gains 
all  the  tricks  or  two  out  of  three,  wing  five 
points,  which  are  the  game ;  if  each  player  ob- 
tains one  trick,  and  the  third  is  a  tie,  then  neither 
party  scores. 

Four-handed  put  differs  only  in  that  any  two 
of  the  players  give  each  their  best  card  to  hi^ 
partner,  who  then  lays  out  one  of  his,  and  th^ 
game  is  afterwards  played  as  in  two-hsu^ed  put. 
,  If  the  dealer  turns  up  any  of  his  adversary's 
cards  another  deal  may  l^  demanded ;  but,  whe4 
he  shews  his  own,  he  is  to  abide  by  them;  and 
should  a  faced  card  occur,  the  pack  must  b^ 
shufBed  and. dealt  agaih:  when  more  cards  than 
necessary  ar^  given  to  the  non-dealer,  he  mfgr 
either  claim  a  fresh  deal,  or  have  the  extra  cardf 
drawn  out;  bi^t  should  the  dealer  give  hio^uself 
too  many,  then  his  opp<ment  is  entitled  to  a 
point,  and  may  either  have  another  deal,  or  draif 
the  supernumerary  cwrds.  By-standers  ought 
never  to  interfere,  under  penalty  of  paying  the 
stakes.  Either  party  saying  I  puty  must  abid# 
the  eyent  of  the  gaine,  or  pay  the  stakes. 


THE  GAME  OF  ALL-FOURS. 

TpHIS  game,  usually  played  by  two  people^ 
.  ^  sometimes  by  four,  with  a  complete  pack  of 
cards,  derives  its  name  Irom  the  four  chance? 

Q 
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therein,  for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored, 
namely,  high^  the  hest  trump  out ;  low,  the  small- 
est trump  dealt ;  jack,  the  kiiave  of  trumps ; 
game,  the  majority  of  pips  rec^koned  from  such  of 
the  following  cards  as  the  respective  players  have 
in  their  tricks ;  viz.  every  ace  is  counted  as  4 ; 
king  3;  queen  2;  knave  1;  and  ten  for  10. 
Low  is  always  scored  hy  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  dealt;  but  jack  being  the  property  of  who- 
ever can  win  or  save  it,  the  possessor  is  permitted 
to  revoke  and  trump  with  that  card ;  and  when 
turned  up  as  trump  the  dealer  scores ;  it  is  also 
allowable  for  the  player  who  lays  down  a  high 
or  low  trump  to  inquire  at  the  .time  whether  the 
same  be  high  or  low. 

After  cutting  for  deal,  at  which  either  the 
highest  or  lowest  card  wins,  as  previously  fixed, 
six  are  to  be  given  to  each  player,  either  by  three 
or  one  at  a  time,  and  the  13th  turned  up  for 
trump ;  then  if  the  eldest  does  not  like  his  cards, 
he  inay,  for  once  in  a  hand,  say,  J  beg,  when  the 
dealer  must  either  give  a  point  or  three  more 
cards  to  each,  and  turn  up  the  7th  for  trump ; 
but  if  that  should  prove  of  the  same  suit  as  tne 
first  turned,  up,  then  three  cards  more  are  to  be 
given,  and  so  on  till  a  different  suit  occurs.  The 
cards  rank  as  at  whist,  and  each  player  should 
always  strive  to  secure  his  own  tens  and  court 
cards,  or  take  those  of  the  adversary,  to  obtain 
which,  except  when  commanding  cards  are  held, 
it  is  usual  to  play  a  low  one  to  throw  the  lead 
into  the  opponent's  hand.  Ten  or  eleven  points 
form  the  game,  which  may  be  set  up  as  at  whist, 
though  a  very  customary  method  is  to  draw  two 
cards  from  the  pack,  and  lay  them  one  on  ttc 
other,  so  as  to  exhibit  only  the  number  of  pips 
the  player  has  gained. 
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When  the  dealer  shews  any  of  his  adversary's 
eard^  a  new  deal  may  be  dananded^  but  in  shew- 
iaz  his  own  he  must  abide  by  the  same. 

If  discovered,  previous  to  playing,  that  too 
many  cards  are  given  to  either  party,  a  fresh  deal 
may  be  claimed,  or  the  extra  cards  drawn  out  by 
the  oppooent ;  but  should  even  a  single  card  have 
been  played,  then  there  must  be  anouier  deal. 

With  strict  placers  the  adversary  may  score  a 
point  whenever  his  opponent  does  not  trump  or 
follow  suit,  and  each  calculates  his  game  with- 
out inspecting  the  tricks,  which  when  erroneously 
set  up  must  not  only  be  taken  down,  but  also  the 
antagonist  either  scores  4  points  or  1  as  shall 
have  been  agreed  on. 


THE  GAME  O^  SPECULATION. 

nPHIS  is  a  noisy  round  game,  that  several  ijnay 
-*-  play,  using  a  complete  pack  of  cards,  bearing 
the  same  import  as  at  whist,  with  fish  or  counters, 
on  which  such  a  value  is  fi^ed  as  the  company 
agree ;  the  highest  trump,  in  each  d^,  wins  the 
pool ;  and  whenever  it  happens  that  not  one  is 
dealt,  then  the  company  pool  again,  and  the 
event  is  decided  by  the  succeeding  coup.  After 
determining  the  deal,  &c.  the  dealer  poofs  six  fish, 
and  every  other  player  four;  next  three  cards 
are  given  to  each  oy  one  at  a  time,  and  another 
turned  up  for  trump;  the  cards  are  not  to  be 
looked  at,  except  in  this  manner, — the  eldest 
hand  shews  the  uppermost  card,  which  if  a  trump, 
the  company  may  speculate  on  or  bid  for;  the 
highest  bidder  buying  and  .paying  for  it,  provided 
the  price  offered  is  s^pproved  of  by  the  sellei. 
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After  *his  Is  settled,  or  if  the  first  card  dbes  not 
•prove  tnimp>  then  the  neJrt  eldest  shews  th% 
uppermost  card,  and  so  •on,  the  company  specu^ 
fating  as  they  please,  till  all  are  discovered ;  when 
liie  possessor  of  the  highest  trump,  whe^er  l^ 
)>urchase  or  otherwise,  gains  the  pool. 

To  play  this  game  Well,  little  more  is  requisite 
than  recollecting  what  superior  cards  of  that  par- 
ticular stiit  have  appeared  in  the  preceding  d^s, 
and  calculating  the  prohahility  of  the  trump  of- 
-fered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then  unde- 
termined. 


THE  GAME  OF  LOO. 

T  PO  or  Lue,  subdivided  into  hmited  and  tmli- 
•"  mited  Loo,  a  game,  the  complete  knowledge 
Hf  Which  can  easfly  be  acqmlred,  is  played  twi 
ways,  both  with  five  and  three  csurds,  though  kndkt 
commonly  with  five  cards  dealt  from  a  whole  pack, 
Sithe^  first  three  and  theii  two,  or  by  one  at  A 
%ime.  Several  persdhs  may  play  together,'  bat 
the  greatest  number  can  be  admitted  wheh  with 
three  cards  only. 

After  five  cards  have  been  given  to  each  playct 
fittiother  is  turned  up  for  trump ;  the  knave  of 
clubs  genendly,  or  sometimes  the  knave  of  this 
trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is  the  highest  card, 
And  stiled  Fam ;  the  ace  of  trumps  is  next  in 
Value,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  as  at  whist 
Each  player  has  the  fiberty  of  changing  for  others 
from  tne  pack  all  or  any  of  the  five  cards  deftlt, 
or  of  threwingup  the  hand  in  order  to  escape 
being  looed.  -  Those  who  ^ay  their  cai^  eithc* 
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with  or  without  changing,  and  do  not  gain  a  trick> 
are  looed ;  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  %11  who 
have  stood  the  game,  when  a  flush  or  flushes 
occur,  and  each,  except  any  player  holding  Pam, 
or  an  inferior  flush,  is  required  to  deposit  a  stake 
to  be  given  to  the  person  who  sweeps  the  board, 
or  divided  among  tne  winners  at  the  ensuing  deal, 
according  to  the  tricks  which  may  then  be  made. 
For  instance,  if  every  one  at  dealing  stakes  half 
a  crown,  the  tricks  are  entitled  to  sixpence  apiece, 
and  whoever  is  looed  must  put  down  half  a  crown, 
exclusive  of  the  deal ;  sometimes  it  is  settled 
that  each  person  looed  shall  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
what  happens  to  be  on  the  table  at  the  time. 
Five  cards  of  a  suit,  or  four  with  Pam,  compose 
a  flush,  which  sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  only 
to  a  superior  flush, or  the  elder  hand.  When  the 
ace  of  trumps  is  led,  it  is  usual  to  say  "  Pam  be 
civil,''  the  holder  of  which  last  mentioned  card  is 
then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 

When  Loo  is  played  with  three  cards,  they  are 
dealt  by  one  at  a  time,  Pam  is  omitted,  and  the 
cards  are  not  exchanged  nor  permitted  to  be 
thrown  up. 

In  different  companies  these  games  are  fre- 
nucHtly  played  with  a  few  trifling  variations  from 
uie  manner  as  before  stated. 


THE  GkME  OF  LOTTERY. 

T  OTTERY  may  be  played  by  a  large  company 
•^  with  two  complete  packs  of  caras,  one  for 
the  prizes,  the  other  for  the  tickets,  and  dealt  by 
any  two  of  tiie  party  as  may  chuse,  for  the  deal 
Q  3 
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i5  neithfet  advantstgdous  ti6r  otHerwise.  Kadi 
'jpfeyer  txmls  4  fiic^  sutn,  or  takfe«  a  ceitan  nutnbei' 
of  cbunWrs,  bii  T^ich  a  settle  value  is  put,  and 
•which  are  {^Ikced  ih  a  bok  or  potil  as  a  nmd  for 
the  lottery:  then  after  thte  cards  have  beeii 
•shuffled,  kiid  are  cut  by  the  Ifeft-hand  nei^bour, 
one  d^ale^  givfes  to  e^ery  playier  at  carc^  faced 
downwardJs,  lor  the  lots  or  pifees,  on  which  are 
to  b^  plated  diffei^ni  mnhbers  bf  counters  from 
^he  pool,  at  the  option  of  the  petfeon  to  whom 
such  card  has  beeh  givfen ;  aftei4trdrds  the  second 
dedlef  diStHbUtes  from  the  oihei*  pafck  a  card  to 
each  playef,  for  the  tickets;  h6*t  the  lots  arfe 
tumea  l^  one  of  the  mana^rs,  arid  whos6ever 
t)ossiesses  a  correspondihg  card  receives  the  stake 
placed  thereon,  arid  thos6  r^mainin^  imdraw^ 
iare  addecji  to  the  fiind  in  the  pool ;  tne  dealers 
then  collect  the  catds  and  proceed  a^  before,  till 
the  furtd  is  edthausted,  when  the  party  pool  ^ain^ 
and  those  who  have  gained  moi*e  tountei-s  than 
they  want,  receive  tKe  difference  in  ttioney. 

Another  method  is,  to  take  at  random  thre^ 
cards  out  of  one  of  the  packs,  and  place  them 
face  downwards,  on  a  board  or  in  a  bowl  on  thfe 
table  for  the  prizes,  then  every  blajrer  purchases 
from  the  other  pack  any  number  df  cards  for 
tickets  as  may  be  most  atgfeeable,  paying  at  fixed 
sum  or  certain  quantity  of  counters  lor  each, 
which  sums  or  ceujaters  are  put  in  different  pro- 
portions on  the  three  prizes  to  be  gained  by 
those  who  happen  to  have  purchased  correspond- 
ing cards,  and  such  that  happen  not  to  be  drawn 
are  continued  till  the  next  deal. 
^  This  game  may  be  played  with  a  single  pac|, 
by  separating  the  satme  mto  two  divisions,  eac^ 
i^ntaminig  a  red  and  black  suit. 
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THE  GAME  Ot'  COMMERCE. 

/^F  this  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  play- 
^^  ing,  the  new  and  the  old  mode.  Tnfe 
p&w  way  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons, 
ih>m  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of 
'52  cards,  bearing  the  same  import  as  at  whist, 
ffnly  the  ace  is  reckoned  as  eleven.  Every  playeV 
has  a  certain  quantity  of  counters,  on  which  k 
fixt  value  is  put,  and  each,  at  every  fresh  deal, 
•lays  down  one  for  the  stake.  Sometimes  the 
game  is  continued  until,  or  finished  whfen,  one 
of  the  players  has  lost  all  the  counters  given  at 
the  coramencement ;  but  in  ord^r  to  prevent  it 
from  being  spun  out  to  an  impleasant  length,  or 
concluded  too  soon,  'tis  often  customary  to  fix  the 
duration  to  a  determinate  number  of  tour^  or 
times,  that  the  ivhole  party  shall  deal  orice  each 
tbrbpletely  round. 

After  determining  the  deal,  the  dealfef,  stiled 
ttlso  the  banker,  shuffles  the  pack,  which  is  to 
he  cut  by  the  left-hand  player ;  then  three  cards, 
feither  all  together  or  one  by  one,  at  the  dealet'i 
pleasure,  are  given  to  each  person,  beginning  on 
the  right  hslnd,  but  none  are  to  be  turned  up.  If 
the  pack  proves  false,  or  the  deal  wrong,  or  should 
there  be  a  faced  card,  then  there  must  be  a  fresh 
deal.  At  this  game  are  three  parts  ;  1st,  That 
i^hich  takes  place  of  slU  others,  called  the  Tricon^ 
or  three  cards  of  the  same  denbmination,  similar 
to  pair-rbyal  at  cribbage  :  2dly,  the  next  in  rank 
is  the  Sequence,  or  three  following  cards  of  the 
tome  suii^  like  tierce  at  piquet:  dnd  lastly,  the 
Point,  being  the  greatest  number,  of  pips  on  two 
of  three  cards  of  a  suit  in  any  one  hand ;  of  all 
^hich  part^  th6  highest  disannuls  the  Idwir. 
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After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  lt>und9  the 
banker  inquires,  Who  will  trade,  which  thepkyers, 
beginning  with  the  eldest  hands,  usually  and  se^ 
parately  answer  by  saying  For  ready  money y  or  J 
barter.    Trading  for  money  is  giving  a  card  and 
a  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places  the  card 
under  the  stock  or  remainder  of  the  pack,  stiled 
the  bank,  and  returns  in  lieu  thereof  another 
card  from  the  top.    The  counter  is  profit  to  the 
banker,  who  consequently  trades  with  the  stock 
free  from  expehce.    Barter  is  exchanginjg  a  card 
without  pay  with  the  next  right-hana  player, 
which  must  not  be  refused,  and  so  on^  the  party 
trade  alternately,  till  one  of  them  obtains  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  thereby  stops  the  commerce; 
then  all  shew  their  hands,  and  the  highest  tricon, 
sequence,  or  point,  wins  the  pool.    The  player 
who  first  gains  the  wished  for  tricon,  &c.  snould 
shew  the  same  immediately,  without  waiting  till 
the  others  begin  a  fresh  round,  and  if  any  one 
chooses  to  stand  on  the  hand  dealt,  and  shews  it 
without  trading,  none  of  the  junior  players  can 
trade  that  deaf,  and  if  the  eldest  hand  stands, 
then  of  course  no  person  can  trade.    The  banker 
always  ranks  as  eldest  hand,  in  case  of  neither 
tricon  or  sequence,  when  the  game  is  decided  by 
the  point.    Whenever  the  bamcer  does  not  gain 
the  pool,  then  he  is  to  pay  a  counter  to  that 
player  who  ot^tains  the  same,  and  if  the  banker 
possesses  tricon,  sequence,  or  point,  and  don't  win 
the  pool,  because  another  player  has  a  better 
hand,  in  respect  to  the  point,  then  he  is  to  give 
a  counter  to  every  player. 

Commerce  the  old  way  is  played  by  several 
persons  together,  eveiy  one  depositing  a  certain 
sum  in  the  pool  ana  receiving  three  fish  or 
counters  a  piece,  on  which  a  v^ue  is  fi:(ed;  aa 
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suppose  sixpences  are  pooled,  the  counters  then 
may  be  rated  at  Id.  or  Hd.  each,  so  as  to  leave  a 
emn  jfor  that  player  who  sains  the  final  sweep. 
After  determining  the  deal,  three  cards,  by  one 
at  a  time,  beginmng  on  the  left  hand,  are  given 
to  every  player,  and  as  many  tum^  up  on  thie 
board.  This  game. is  gained,  as  at  the  other,  by 
pairs-royal,  sequendes,  or  flushes,  and  should  the 
three  cards  turned  up  be  such  as  the  dealer  ap 
proves  of,  he  may,  previous  to  looking  at  tntj 
nand  dealt  to  himself^  take  them  so  turnied  up 
in  lieu  of  his  own,  but  then  must  abide  by  the 
'same,  and  cannot  afterwards  exchaii^  any  during 
that  deaf.  All  the  players,  beglmung  with  the 
eldest  hand,  may  in  rotation  change  any  card  or 
fcards  in  their  possession  fbr  such  as  lie  turned  utl 
bn  the  table,  striving  thereby  to  m£ike  pairs-royal^ 
Sequences,  or  flushes,  and  so  on  round  again  arid 
again,  till  all  have  refused  to  change,  or  are  sa^ 
tisfied,  but  every  person  once  standing  cannot 
change  again  that  deal.  Finally,  the  hands  arfe 
all  shewn,  and  the  possessor  of  the  highest  pair-i 
royal,  &c.  or  the  eldest  hand  if  there  are  more 
than  one  of  the  sstihe  value,  takes  the  sum  agreed 
tipon  out  of  the  pool,  and  the  person  having  the 
worst  hand,  puts  one  fish  or  counter  therein^ 
tailed  Going  up.  The  player,  whose  three  are 
first  gone  o^  has  the  liberty  of  pui'chasing  one 
itnore,  called  Buying  a  horse,  for  a  sum  as  agreed, 
usually  one-thiw  of  the  original  stake,  to  he  put 
into  the  pool.  After  that,  every  player,  whose 
fish  are  all  gone,  sits  'by  till,  the  game  is  con- 
cluded, which  finishes  by  the  person  who  con- 
tinues the  longest  on  the  board,  thereby  gaining 
the  pool  or  final  sweep. 
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THE  GAME  of  POPE  or  POPE  JOAN. 


IDGPEy  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
-*-  Matrimony, ,  already  stated  at  page  158,  is 
played  by  a  number  of  people,  who  generally  use 
a  board  painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  most  turners  or  toy  shops. 

The  eight  of  diamonds  must  first  be  taken 
firom  the  pack,  and  after  settling  the  deal,  shuf- 
fling, &c.  the  dealer  dresses  the  board  bv  putting 
fish,  counters  or  other  stakes  one  each  to  ace, 
king,  queen,  knave,  and  game;  two  to  matrix 
mpny,  two  to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of 
diamonds,  stiled  Pope.  This  dressing  is  in  some 
companies  at  the  individual  expense  of  t£e 
dealer,  though  in  others  the  players  contribute 
two  stakes  a  piece  towards  the  same.  The  cards 
are  next  to  be  dealt  round  equally  to  every  player, 
one  turned  up  for  trump,  and  about  six  or  eight 
left  in  the  stock  to  form  stops :  as  for  example,  if 
the  ten  of  spades  is  turned  up,  the  nine  conse- 
quently becomes  a  stop ;  the  four  kings  and  the 
seven  of  diamonds  are  always  fixed  stops,  and  the 
dealer  is  the  only  person  permitted  in  the  course 
of  the  game  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  stock 
for  information  what  other  cards  are  stops  in  that 
respective  deal.  If  either  ace,  Jcing,  queen  ^r 
knave,  happens  to  be  the  turned-up  trump,  the 
dealer  takes  whatever  is  deposited  on  that  head  ; 
but  when  pope  is  tiimed  up,  the  dealer  is  entitled 
both  to  that  and  the  game,  besides  a  stake  for 
every  card  dealt  to  each  player.  Unless  the  ^une  • 
is  detennined'by  pope  being  turned  up,  the  eldest 
hand  begins  by  playing  out  as  many  cards  as 
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possible  ;  first  the  stops,  then  Pope  if  he  has  itp 
and  afterwards  the  lowest  card  of  his  longest 
suit,  particularly  an  ace,  for  that  never  can  be  led 
through ;  the  other  players  are  to  follow  when 
they  can,  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit,  till  a 
stop  occurs,  and  tlie  party  having  the  said  stop, 
thereby  becomes  eMesl  hand,  and  is  to  lead  ac- 
cordingly, and  so  on,  until  some  person  part» 
with  all  his  cards,  by  which  he  wms  the  pool 
(game,)  and  becomes  entitled  besides  to  a  stake 
tor  every  card  not  played  by  the  others,  except 
from  any  one  holding  pope,  which  excuses  him 
from  paying ;  but  if  pope  nas  been  played,  then 
the  party  having  held  it  is  not  excused.  King 
and  queen  form  what  is  denominated  matrimony, 
queen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when  in  the 
same  hand;  but  neither  they,  nor  ace,  king, 
king,  queen,  knave,  or  pope,  entitle  the  holder  to 
the  staKes  deposited  thereon,  ui^less  played  out, 
and  no  claim  can  be  allowed  after  tne  board  is 
dressed  for  the  succeeding  deal ;  but  in  all  such 
eases  the  stakes  are  to  remain  for  ^ture  determi- 
nation. 

This  game  only  requires  a  little  attention  to 
recollect  what  stops  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  same ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  player  begins 
by  laying  down  the  eight  of  clubs,  then  the  seven 
in  another  hand  forms  a  stop,  whenever  that  suit 
is  led  from  any  lower  card,  or  the  holder  when 
eldest  may  safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his 
hand. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BRAQ, 

'DRAG,  a  game  not  near  so  much  in  vogue  at 
f^  formerly,  is  played  with  a  whole  pagk  ojf 
cajdsy  and  rather  variously  conducted  hy  different 
pai^esy  but  the  foUowing  is  given  as  one  of  th^ 
inost  scientigc  methods.  As  many  persons  as  the 
cards^  leaving  a  few  for  stock,  will  supply^  may 
play  at  a  time,  all  of  whom  are  to  lay  dowp  three 
stakes  a  piece,  one  for  the  best  whist  card  tum^ 
up  in  the  deal ;  the  second  for  the  best  brag- 
hand,  and  the  third  for  the  eldest-hand  obtaining 
pi,  or  the  next  number  under  that.  The  dealer 
\s  to  give  three  cards  at  once  to  evpry  gamester, 
burning  up  all  round,  the  last  card  belpngii^  to 
^acb  player,  and  the  best  card  reckoning  from 
^ce  downwards  amongst  those  so  turned  up,  wins 
the  first  stake ;  if  two  or  more  superior  cards  ox 
9,  sort  are  turned  up,  the  eldest  hand  always  of 
course  has  the  preference,  except  in  case  of  thq 
ace  of  diamonds,  which  at  this  part  of  the  gam^ 
takes  place  of  every  other. 

The  second  stake  is  won  by  the  person  pos* 
sessing  the  best  brag-hand,  or  often  rather  by  the 
boldest  bragger,  who  sometimes  only  pretends  to 
hold  good  card^  such  as  pairs,  flushes,  seqjuences 
if  fhishes,  and  so  on,  similar  to  cribbage,  excepting 
fifteens.  In  this  state  of  the  game  there  are 
usually  two  favourite  cards :  viz.  the  knave  of 
clubs  and  the  nine  of  diamonds^  which  are  reck- 
oned with  any  others  to  form  pairs-royal  or  pairs ; 
that  b  the  two  aforementioned  favourites  com- 
bined together  with  one,  or  either  of  them  with 
two  aces,  kmgs,  &c.  are  stiled  a  pair-royal  of  such 
cards,  or  singly,  either  of  the  favourites  with 
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another  c^  ranks  as  a  jpair :  only  natural  pairs^ 
royal  are  to  precede  artincial  ones,  as  three  aces,. 
kmgSy  &c.  take  place  before  a  pair-royal,  formed. 
by  assistance  of  tbe,  two  favourites,  though  a» 
natural  pair  does  not  supersede  an  artificial  one 
made  by  help  of  a  favourite,  into  which  situa* 
tion  only  the  knave  of  clubs  is  admitted  by  some 
compames.  The  principal  sport  of  the  game  is 
occasioned  by.  any  player  bragging  that  he  holds,  . 
a  better  hand  than  the  rest  of  the  party,  which 
is  declared  by  saying  I  bragy  and  staking  a  sum 
of  money;  if  no  other  answers  by  a  similar  or 
larger  deposit,  then  the  braver  wms  the '  second 
st££e;  but  if  any  one  rephes,  either  by  putting 
down  the  same,  or  a  greater  sum,  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  and  'the  first  bragger  declines  the 
contest,  the  answerer  then  takes  both  the  money 

Eut  down  and  the  second  stake ;  though  if  the 
rst  bragger  goes  on,  he  says  Again,  and  ventures 
another  sum,  whether  similar  to  that  laid  down 
by  the  opponent  or  not  is  of  no  consequence, 
provided  only  tb&t  it  is  not  smaller  ;  and  if  the. 
other  so  rephes  in  like  manner  again,  the  parties 
continue  betting,  each  laying  down  a  sum  not 
less^than  that  last  ventured  by  his  adversary,  till 
either  one  of  them  frightened  gives  up  the  con- 
test, by  which  the  player  holding  out  longest 
gains  all  the  money  wagered,  including  the  se- 
cond stake ;  or  either  party  lays  down  a  stake, 
saying,  Let  me  see  you,  or  III  see  it,  in  which  case< 
both  the  hands  are  to  be  shewn,  and  the  strongest 
wins.  When  more  than  one  person  wishes  to  an- 
swer the  first  bragger,  the  eldest  has  the  preference. 
The  third  stake  is  obtained  by  the  eldest' 
player,  .^ho  may  hold  either  from  the  card^- 
4ealt,  or  obtsun  by  drawing  in  addition  from  the 

B 
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stocky  31,  or  tbe  highest  number  UBiitt  that; 
each  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  being  ealeulated 
as  10,  and  the  rest  according  to  their  pips ;  any 
<me  drawing  above  31  loses  ^  course. 

The  player  who  is  so*fortunate  as  to  gain  aB 
the  three  stakes  in  one  deal,  is,  stricthr  speakings 
entitled  to  three  more  from  each  of  his  antago- 
nists, though  in  some  companies  this  is  declined 
as  savouring  too  much  of  ^mbling. 


THE  GAME  OF  DOMINO 

IS  played  by  two  or  four  persons  with  twenty 
eight  pieces  of  oblone  ivory,  plain  at  the  back, 
but  on  the  face  divided  by  a  black  hne  in  the 
middle,  and  indented  with  spots  from  one  to  a 
Alible-six,  which  pieces  are  a  double-blank ;  ace- 
blank  ;  double-ace ;  deuce-blank ;  deuce-ace ; 
doublcMleuce ;  trois4)l8nk ;  trois-ace ;  trois-dence; 
double-trois ;  fq;ar-blank;  four-ace;  four-deuce; 
lbur-trois^;  doublGHfbur;  five-blank;  five-ace; 
£ve-deuce;  five-trois;  five-four;  double-five;  six- 
blank;  si»>ace;  six-deuce;  six-trois;  six-four; 
six-five;  and  double-six.  Sometimes  a  double 
set  is  played  with,  of  which  double-twelve  b  the 
highest. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  game,  the  cards 
(as  they  are  called)  are  shuiBed  with  their  faces 
on  the  table.  Each  person  draws  one,  and  if 
four  play,  those  who  choose  the  two  highest  are 
partners  against  those  who  take  the  two  lowest: 
drawing  the  latter  also  serves  to  determine  who 
is  to  lay  down  the  first  piece,  which  is  reckoned 
a  great  advantage.  Afterwards  each  player  takei 
seven  pieces  at  random.    The  eldest  hand  having 
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laid  down  one,  the  next  mB$t  pak  him  at  either 
end  of  the  piece  he  may  choose,  according  to  the 
aumher  of  pips,  or  being  a  blank  in  the  com- 
partment or  tl^  {»ece,  mit  whenever  any  one 
cannot  match  the  part  not  paired  either  of  the 
tard  last  put  down  or  of  that  mipaired  at  the 
other  end  of  the  row,  then  he  says  Go ;  and  the 
next  is  at  Hberty  to  play.  Thus  they  play  sd- 
temately  either  until  one  party  has  wholly  dis- 
carded, and  thereby  wins  the  game,  or  till  the 
game  is  blocked  ;  that  is^  when  neither  party  can 
play  by  matching  the  pieces  where  unpaired  at 
either  end,  then,  they  win  who  have  the  smallest 
number  of  pips  on  the  pieces  remaining  in  their 
possession.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every 
player  to  dispossess  himsi&lf  as  early  as  possible 
of  the  heavy  pieces,  such  as  double-sixes,  fives, 
fours,  &c. 

Sometimes  when  two  persons  play,  they  take 
.each  only  seven  pieces,  and  a^ee  to  play  or  draw; 
i.  e.  when  one  cannot  come  m,  or  pair  with  the 
pieces  on  the  board  at  the  end  unmatched,  he 
then  is  to  draw  from  the  fourteen  pieces  in  stock 
till  he  find  one  to  suit. 

This  game  requires  strict  attention,  and  nothing 
but  practice  will  make  perfect. 


•poi 

•■•     111 


THE  GAME  OF  LOTO, 

)R  this  game,  which  may  be  played  by  an 
unlimited  number  of.  persons,  boxes  con* 
taining  100  counters;  14  fishes,  every  one  reck- 
oned as  ten  counters;  12  contracts,  valued  at  ten 
fish  a  piece;  a  pack  of  24  very  large  cards,  with 
fifteen  different  numbers  marked  on  each,  and  in 
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a  bag  90  knobs  or  balk/ numbered  from  ooe  to 
ninetjr;  besides  a  board  with  ten  cavities  cut 
'therem,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  knobs  as 
drawn ;  are  sold  at  the  Tunbridge  ware  or  turners' 
shops.  Fresh  covers  for  the  cards  may  be  pur« 
chased,  ready  printed,  and  any  book-binder  can 
€asDy  make  a  new  or  repair  the  old  pack. 


1.  Every  player  should  draw,  two  cards^  and 
deposit  a  stake  previously  agreed  upon ;  and  if 
the  party  is  not  too  numerous,  then  any  may 
take  four  or  six  cards,  layins  down  a  double  cir 
treble  stake  accordingly;  ana  when  the  players 
are  more  than  twelve,  then  some  are  only  to 
liave  one  card,  paying  naif  a  stak^,  and  hkewise 
should  the  players  not  take' all  the  cards  amons 
them,  the  remainder  of  the  pack  is  to  be  laia 
aside  lintil  some  other  persons  join  the  set. 
From  the  cards  not  taken,  players  may  exchange 
one  or  more  of  those  drawn,  or  they  naay  change 
with  one  another;  similar  exchanges,  if>the  com- 
pany consent,  may  also  be  made  previous  to  eadk 
drawing,  ana  hkewise  prior  to  replenishing  the 
pool,  cards  may  be  thrown  up,  or  additional  ones 
drawn  from  those  put  by ;  stakes  being  paid  pro« 
portionably. 

2.  The  stakes  are  to  be  put  toa:ether  in  a  pool^ 
placeH  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  also  on 
the  table  a  Quantity  of  coimters  sufficient  for 
the  number  or  cards  taken ;  upon  the  counters  a 
value  is  to  be  fixed  adeauate  to  the  stakes  first 
deposited,  from  the  whole  of  which  a  sum  must 
be  reserved  enough  to  pay,, at  the  conclusion  of 
.the  game,  all  those  counters  laid  upon  the  table. 

d.  Then  af^r  counting  the  90  knobs  so  as  !• 
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1^  cartain  they  are  right,  the  eMest  hand  shall 
£rst  shake  them  well  together  in  the  bag,  uid 
af%ar«mds  draw  out  ten  successively,  not  only 
declaring  the  number  of  each  as  drawn,  but  also 
j^acing  me  same  ccmspicuously  on  the  lK)ard. 

4.  Soon  as  the  number  is  declared,  each  player 
having  the  same  on  one  or  more  cards,  is  to  take 
up  counters  sufficient  to  lay  one  upon  that  num- 
ber every  time  it  occurs,  and  so  on  until  the  ten 
Knobs  are  drawn. 

5.  When  only  part  of  the  pack  is  taken,  and  a 
number  drawn  happens  not  to  be  upon  any 
player's  card,  then  the  players  may  put  awa^  that 
knob  till  some  person  takes  the  card  on  which  it 
is  printed.  •   ' 

6.  When  ten  knobs  are  drawn  out,  eveiy 
player  examining  the  cards  separately,  axid  hav* 
mjg  only  one  counter  upon  any  horizontal  line, 
wms  for  that  no  more  than  the  said  counter, 
which  is  styled  eaining  hy  abstract ;  where  two 
counters  are  on  the  same  horizontal  line  of  a  se- 
piurate  card,  the  player  gains  an  amho,  and  be- 
comes entitled  to  five  counters,  besides  the  two  ; 
wh^  three  are  upon  the  same  Hne,  the  player 
obtains  a  temey  and  is  to  receive  35  additional 
counters;  if  fotur  are  on  the  same  line,  that  is 
called  a  quateme^  winning  100  counters  addi-^ 
tional;  when  five  occur  on  the  same  line,  that 
makes  a  guinteme,  gainii^  350  additional  coun-> 
tersi  and  the  player  is  entitled  to  payment  out  of 
the  pool  for  ail  the  above-mentioned  acquisitions 
previous  to  another  drawing.  Instead  of  giving 
coimters,  payment  for  the  same  may  at  once  be 
made  from  the  stock  in  the  pool. 

7.  The  knobs  are  then  to  be  retimied,  and  the 
bag  given  to  the  next  player  in  rotatioB^  who  m 
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to  shake  the  same,  and  draw,  &c.  as  before 
stated. 

8.  Whenever  the  pool  is  exhausted,  the  players 
must  contribute  again  according  to  the  number 
of  cards  taken ;  and  when  it  is  resolved  to  finish 
the  game,  they  agree  among  themselves  to  have 
only  a  fixed  number  of  drawings  more.  >  > 
•  9.  At  the  last  drawing  each  player  proceeds  as 
heretofore  directed,  but  the  drawing  concludes 
when  no  more  counters  are  left  on  the  table,  then 
the  placers,  beginning  with  the  eldestr>hand,  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  pool  as  far  as  the  money  will 
go ;  and  when  that  is  expended,  the  others  re- 
main unpaid,  which  is  styled  a  Bsuikruptcy ;  next 
the  players  are  to  reunite  their  counters  with 
those  that  were  ^n  their  cards,  and  receive  pay- 
ment for  them  out  of  the  fund  reserved  at  the 
commencement  of  the  game. 

10.  There  are  also  cards  of  a  new  combination, 
which  may  be  played  by  6=12=18=or  24>  ob- 
serving that  when  six  cards  only  are  taken,  but 
one  counter  is  given;  if  12,  two;  if  18,  ^ee; 
and  when  24,  four  counters;  and  also  when  but 
six  cards  are  taken,  tliey  must  be  either  from  1 
to  6-^7  to  12—13  to  18— or  19  to  24 ;  if  12  cards, 
from  1  to  12— or  13  to  24— for  18  cards,  from  1 
to  18;  and  when  24,  the  whole  .number.  « 

11.  The  coimters  may  refer  for  the  payment  to 
the  amount  of  the  stakes  deposited  in  the  stock. 

For  24  cards- ...  144  times  10. 

..  18   108 10. 

•  •  12    T2 10. 

..     6    36 10.. 

There  are  other  methods  of  playing  at  Loto, 
but  the  before  mentioned  is  the  way  most  ap- 
proved of. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BOSTON, 

'T'HIS  game  very  much  resembles  Whist,  and  is 
-*-  somewhat  like  Quadrille.  The  players  J)ut 
8  fish  each  into  a  pool,  and  the  dealer  4  more. 
The  cards  are  distributed  as  at  Whist,  except  that 
the  last  is  not  to  be  turned  up.  During  every 
deal,  the  player  opposite  the  dealer,  should  shuffle 
a  pack  to  be  cut  by  his  right  hand  neighbour,  and 
turn  up  a  card,  for  the  first  Preference;  the  suit  of 
the  same  colour,  whether  red  or  black,  is  stiled 
the  Second  Preference,  and  the  other  two  are 
common  suits.  The  player  who  misses  deal  does 
not  lose  his  turn;  but  as  a  punishment  is  to  put 4 
more  fish  into  the  pool. 

When  the  eldest  hand  thinks  he  can  get  5  or 
inore  tricks,  he  is  to  say  *  Boston ;'  if  btherwise,  he 
feays  *  Pass,'  unless  he  plays  Misere,  that  is,  so  as  to 
lose  every  trick.— Petit  Misere  is  to  put  out  a 
card,  and  lose  every  remaining  trick ;  Grand  Mi- 
sere is  to  lose  them  without  putting  one  out; 
Petit  Misere  Guvert,  is  to  nut  out  a  card,  and  lay 
the  others  down,  and  then  lose  all ;  Grana  Misere 
Guvert  is  the  same  without  laying  one  out. 
When  the  eldest  hand  has  *  Passed'  the  second 
may  proceed  as  the  eldest ;  or  if  the  eldest  has 
said  *  Boston,'  the  second,  or  after  him  the  third, 
and  the  dealer,  may  also  say  *  Boston,'  if  he  will 
engage  to  win  5  tncks  with  either  Preference  for 
the  tnunp ;  or  the  second,  and  other  hands,  may  say 
*  Petit'  or  *  Grand  Misere,'  or  undertake  to  get  6  or 
more  tricks,  the  trump  being  any  suit,  for  these 
declarations  will  supersede  that  of  Boston  simply, 
as  appears  by  the  table  at  page  93 ;  where  all 
are  arranged  according  to  tne  order  in  which 
they  take  pl^e  of  each  other ;  the  highest,  called 
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Grand  ^am,  is,  undertaking  to  get  13  trieks.  B^ 
engaging  to  Do  More,  the  elder  hand  may,  as  at 
Quaf-illey  supersede  the  younger.  If  all  pass  the 
cards  must  he  thrown  up,  and  dealt  by  the  person 
to  the  left  of  the  former  dealer,  the  new  dealer 
puttuig  4  fish  into  the  pool;  and  the  new  eldest 
nand,  unless  he  has  previously  passed,  may  also 
supersede  the  declaraticm  of  any  other,  op^  say 
*  Pass  ;*  and  soon,  till  at  length  every  p^^on  ei^ 
cept  one,  has  ^  Passed,'  and  t£it  person  (if  he  has 
declared  ^  Boston'^  is  to  name  the  trump,  always 
in  the  choice  of  tne  player;  and  also  (unless  he 
has  undertaken  more  than  7  tricks)  whether  he 
chuses  a  partner.  In  the  last  case,any  person  who 
engages  to  get  the  required  number  ot  tricks  may 
answer  <  Whist :'  the  right  of  answering  begins 
with  the  next  eldest  hand  to  him  who  has*  de* 
elared.  The  partner  must  undertake  to  eet  5 
tricks  if  the  player  undertakes  7 ;  4,  if  the  {uayer 
undertlikes  6 ;  and  3  if  he  undertakes  5,  as  is  in 
the  table.  When  this  is  settled  the  playing 
begins,  as  at  Whist,  except  that  the  partners  may 
be  differently  placed,  and  each  is  to  take  up  his 
own  tricks. 

If  the  player  obtains  or  the  player  and  partner 
jointly  get  the  proposed  number  of  tricks,  or 
more,  he  or  they  are  entitled  to  the  fish  in  the 
pool,  called  t^  Bets,  and  besides,  the  number  of 
tricks  which  they  have  won  together,  added  to 
the  number  of  honours  they  both  held,  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  in  the  table  at  page  199, 
over  ag^nst  the  tricks  they  undertook,  andunder 
the  name  of  the  suit  the  trump  was  in ;  whether 
in  the  Preference  or  common  suits ;  the  product 
must  then  be  divided  by  10,  and  the  quotient 
shews  the  number  of  fish  to  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  sujccessiul  players^  by  the  other  two:;,  or  ia 
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event  of  a  Solo  to  be  paid  him  by  each  of  the 
three  others:  should  the  product  happeiir  to  be 
^less  than  10,  one  fish  is  to  oe  paid  nevertheless; 
if  15  or  upwards,  and  under  20,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  SO,  and  2  fish  to  be  paid;  if  25  or 
upwards,  and  less  than  30,  as  30,  and  so  on,  viz. 
Suppose  the  player  and  partner  have  under- 
taken 5  and  3  tricks,  the  trump  in  a  common 
suit;  they  get  8,  their  proposed  number,  this,  if 
they  have  no  honours,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  one, 
{because  in  a  commcm  suit)  the  product  is  only 
8,  which  cannot  be  divided  by  10,  but  one  fish  b 
however  paid  to  both  player  and  partner  by  the 
other  two.    If  the^  unaertake  5  and  3  tricks,  and 

•  get  9,  the  trump  in  Second  Preference,  no  ho- 
nours, then  9  multiplied  by  2  producing  18,  b 
considered  as  20  and  divided  by  10,  makmg  two 
fish  to  be  paid  to  each  of  them.  Should  they 
undertake  and  win  6  and  4  tricks,  the  trump 
in  a  common  suit,  having  two  by  honours ;  2  and 
10  are  19,  which  multiplied  by  2,  as  stated  in  the 
table])  make  24,  that  is,  two  fish  to  be  paid ;  the 

•  remainder  not  being  taken  notice  of 

But  if  the  player,  or  player  and^  partner  do  not 
get  their  tricks,  then  the  number  they  are  defi- 
cient, added  both  to  what  they  undertook,  and 
the  honours  they  held,  is  tone  multiplied  by 
the  number  found  in  the  table,  and  divided  by 
10,  to  shew  the  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  to 
their  antagonists;  for  insfiuice,  when  they  un- 
dertake 5  and  3  tricks,  having  2  by  honours,  the 
trump  in  a  common  suit,  suppose  they  get  only 
6  tricks,  then  6  subtracted  from  8  leave  *-i,  which 
added  to  8  the  number  they  undertook,  and  2 
the  honours  they  held,  make  12;  this  multiplied 
by  one,  and  divided  by  10,  gives  one  fish.  If 
they  undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  having  2  by  ho- 
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nouro,  the  trump  in  Second  Pref^^ce^  should 
they  get  but  7,  then  one  they  are  deficient,  added 
to  8  mey  undertook,  and  2  honours^  msike  11 ; 
this  multiptied  by  Q,  the  number  in  the  table, 
makes  2%  which  divided  by  10.  leaves  Q,  the 
^sh  to  be  paid.  Should  they  undertake  6  and  ,4 
tricks,  having  4  honours,  the  trump  in  the  First 
Terence;  suppose  they  get  but  8  tricks,  6- 
a  10,  leave  2,  which  added  to  the  10,  thejr 
undertook,  aixd  4  honours,  form  16,.  that  multi- 
plied by  8  (as  in  the  table,  makes  128,  then  130 
,4ividea  by  10,  gives  13  fish  to  be,  paid  by  them. 

When  the  player  and  partner  each  faul  to  get 
their  proposed  number  of  tricks,  then  the  fish  to 
be  paid  by  them  is  to  be  defrayed  in  equal  propor- 
tions between  them;  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
would  have  heen  done,  had  thisy  been  successful. 
But  if  one  gets  his  number  of  tricks  and  the 
other  fails,  then  the  unsuccessfiil  person  b«u^ 
the  whole  of  the  loss,  and  when  tne  player  is 
alone,  he  pays  the  allotted  number  offish  to  eadi 
of  his  three  opponents. 

In  all  failures  whether  the  player  has  a  partner 
pr  not,  he  or  they  pay  a  Baste  to  the  popl,  eaual ' 
to  the  number  offish  they  would  have  taken 
from  it,  had  tbey  proved  successfiil ;  this  is  the 
invariable  rule  for  assessing  the  Bastes,  which 
are  not  to  be  directly  put  into  the  pool,  but  laid 
aside,  to  be  brought  into  the  same  at  a  future 
period,  when  some  successful  person  has  emptied 
It  of  Ihe  Bets,  and  all  succeeding  Bastes  are  to 
be  kept  separately,  to  supply  the  pool  at  the  end 
of  diniprent  deals,  and  tiil  all  are  exhausted  the- 
game  cannot  end,  unless  afler  any  round  is  comr 
pleted,  the  parties  a^ee  to  share  the  Bastes. 

In  respect  to  playing  Misere,  wheu  a  persoa 
has  any  kind  of  hand  Siat  he  thinks  will  enable 
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kim  to  lose  Idl  the  tricks,  the  method  is  as  foU 
lows :  if  1^  thinks  it  requisite  to  get  ridkof  any 
particular  card,  then  the  declaration  must  he  only 
^  Petit  Misere;'  if  this  is  not  superseded  by  the 
other  players,  he  puts  out  a  card  without  shewing 
it,  and  the  gaiae  commences,  as  at  Whist,  by  the 
eldest  hand,  but  in  playing  Misere  of  any  Kind^ 
there  are  no  trUmps.  Tl:^  parties  (still  end 
souring  to  lose  their  tricks)  proceed  as  atWhi 
except  that  the  general  rules  with  regard  to  play 
ing  are  reversed  at  Misere. 

Whraiever  the  Misere  player  is  obliged  to  win 
a  trick,  the  deal  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  Basted, 
exactfyas  in  playins  Boston;  and  moreover,  is 
to  pay  to  each  of  me  other  persons  4  fish,  a» 
appears  in  the  table :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  It 
tricks  are  played  without  winnina  one  of  them^ 
he  is  entitled  to  the  contents  of  the  pool,  and 
also  to  4  fish  from  each  of  his  antagonists.  Afler 
a  similar  manner,  Grand  Misere  is  played,  with 
the  difference  of  not  putting  out  a  card,  and 
having  of  course,  to  lose  IS  tricks ;  which,  if 
effected,  entitles  him  to  the  pool,  and  8  fish  from 
each  of  his  adversaries ;  if  otherwise,  he  must 
pay  8  fish  to  each  of  them,  and  a  Baste  to  the 
pool,  equal  to  what  he.  would  have  taken  out,  had 
ne  gained  his  point.  Petit  Misere  Guvert,  and 
Grand  Misere  Guvert,  differ  firom  the  foregoinff 
merely  by  laying  down  of  the  cards  to  be  pTayea 
on  the  table,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  parties, 
(except  the  card  put  out^in  the  case  of  Petit 
Misere  Guvert)  and  the  playing  is  nearly  the 
same ;  the  only  variation  m  tlie  reckoning  con- 
sists in  paying  or  receiving  16  or  32  fish,  ex-» 
plained  in  the  Boston  table,  at  the  end. 

When  the  deal  is  concluded  and  settled  ac* 
cording,  to  the  afore  given  directionS|  one  or  tw» 
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persons  will  hvre  won  and  taken  the  content* 
of  the  pool,  or  some  on  the  contrary  have  been 
basted.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  parties  must 
furnish  the  pool  afre^,  as  at  the  begmning :  but 
when  either  of  the  players  is  basted,  the  new 
dealer  has  only  to  add  4  fish,  to  the  old  pool,  and 
so  on  till  some  one  wins,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
Bets,  and  then  the  Baste  of  greatest  value,  (if 
there  are  more  than  one)  is  brought  into  the 
pool.  The  Bastes  may  be  of  difterent  value,  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  equal  to  the  contents  of  the 
pool  at  the  time  of  paying  each  of  them,  as 
already  mentioned. 

If  mere  are  several  Bastes,  and  the  players 
wish  to  finish  the  game,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  two  or  more  Bastes  into  the  pool  at  once,  or 
else  the  parties  must  share  the  fish  on  the  table. 


THE 

BOSTON 
TABLE. 
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h 

Reckoning  for  the 
Game. 

► 
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S 

Boston    

5 

•S 

4 

.2 

1 

4 
...„. 

16 
32* 

Petit  Misere   

Griuid  Mtiore.* 
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7 

4 
5 

8 
12 

4 

6 

2 
3 

Petit  Miiere  Oavert 
Grand  Misere  OoTert 
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11 

...... 

24 
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12 
14 
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7 
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12 
1  13 

...».• 

32 
36 

16 
18 

8 
9 
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GAME  OF    ) 

■CHESS. 

'T'HIS  very  ancient  and  scientific  game,  from 
-*•  time  immemorial,  known  in  Hindostan  by 
the  ilame  of  Chaturanga-y  or  the  four  members  ^ 
an  army,,  (elephants,  hotsemen^  chariots,  and  foot-' 
soldiers),  afterwards  in  Persia,  stiled  Chatrang . 
(the  game  of  king),  and  Shatranj  (the  king^s  dis- 
tress) by  the  Arabians;  which  word  undergoing 
various  other  changes  in  different  languages  ulti- 
mately formed  the  English  appellation  of  Chess ; 
is  played  on  a  board  with  thirty-two  pieces,  of 
different  forms,  denominations,  and  powers,  divi- 
ded intoitwo  colours  or  parties.  Tie  chess-board,  ' 
like  the  draught-table,  contains  sixty-four. squares 
chequered  bl^k  andwhit^..  The  king; and  his 
officers  being  eight  pieces,  ^re  ranged  at  different 
ends  upon  the  first  lines  of  the  board,  a  white  cor- 
ner of  which,  numbered  1  or  64,  is^  to  be  placed 
towards  the  rieht-hand  of  each  player. 

The  white  King  must  he  upon  the  fourth  a 
black  square,;  (marked  61),  at  one  end  of  the 
board,  r^koiimg  from  the  right:  the  black  or 
red  kmg  upon  the  fifth  (5)  a  white  square,  at  the 
other  enjctof  the  boatd ;  opposite.^to^  each  other. 
The  white  queen  must  be  upon  the  fifth  (60)  a 
white  square,  on  the  left  of  her  king.  The  black 
^een  upon  the  fourth  (4)  a  black  squall;  on  the 
right  of  her  king.  The  bishops  must  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  their  king  and  queen ;  59  and  63 
for  the  white,  3  and  6  for  the  bladk..The  knights 
on  each  side  of  the  bishops ;  the  white  on  58  and 
63y  the  bkckoa  2  and  7.  The  rooks,  in  ^e  two 
comers  of  therboard,  next  to  the  knights,  *57  and 
64  of  the  white,  1  and  8  of  the  black;  and  the ' 
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^k^  pawns,  or  common  me%  upon  the  eight  ** 
squares  of  the  second  line;  the  white  on  49  tp' 
M>  £md  the  bla^k  on  9  to  16  inclusive, 

The.'pieces,  and  pawns,  on  the  side  of  each 
king,  take  their  names  from  him,  as  those  on  the 
side  of  the  queen  do  from  her,  and  are  called  the 
black  or  white  king's  bishop  (6  and  j62);  the 
June's  knights  (7  aim  63);  tne  king's  rooks  (8 
Cttur64);  the  king's  pawns  (13  and  63);  the 
king's  bishop's  pawns  ri4  ana  54);  the  kind's 
knight's  pawns  (15  ana  55);  the  king's  rook's 
pawns  (16  and  56) ;  the  bkuck  or  white  queen's 
.  pishops  (3  and  59) ;  the  queen's  knights  (2  and 
68) ;  the  queen's  rooks  (1  and  57) ;  the  queen's 
pawns  (19  and  52);  the  queen's  bishop's  pawns 
(11  and  51) ;  the  queen's  Knight's  pawns  (10  and 
50);  and  me  queen's  rook's  pawns  (9  and  49). 
n^  squares  are  named  iirom  the  pieces,  vi& 
where  the  kin^;  stands,  is  called  the  square  of  the 
king :  where  his  pawn  stands,  is  called  the  second 
square  of  the  kmg :  that,  before  the  pawn  is 
^d|gd  the  third  square  of  the  king;  )Jiat  beyond 
.  it  IS  called  the  fourth  squ^e  of  the  king;  and 
IQ  of  all  the  rest. 

,  The  kings  (stiled  Chah  by  the  Orientals)  move 
ereiy  way,  but  only  one  square  at  a  time  (except 
isk  me  case  of  casfling),  and  must  always  be  at 
least  one  square  distant  from  each  other.  Sujh 
pou  the  king  placed  on  No,  37,  he  may  ht  mooed 
Jrwn  thence  to  28,  39,  30,  36,  38,  44,  45,  or  46. 
Thit  king  may  leap  once  in  the  game,  either  on 
1^  own  side,  or  on  the  side  of  his  queen,  (viz.  the 
look  is  moved  into  the  next  square  to  the  king; 
md  the  king  moves  to  the  sauare  on  the  other 
side  of  him,  whidi  is  also  called  castling ;)  pro*- 
vided  nevertheless  no  piece  is  between  him  and 
the  rook ;  nor  after  this  rook  hath  been  played ; 
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nor  after  the  king  hath  heen  moved;  nor  vrhea 
the  kmg  is  in  check ;  nor  when  the  square  over 
which  he  means  to  leap  is  viewed  by  an  adverse 
man,  who  would  check  him  in  his  passage. 

The  bktck  king  castles  on  his  own  side^  by  moving 
from  5  to  7,  and  placing  the  rook  (8)  on  6;  on  hu 
queen^s  side  by  moving  to  3,  and  placing  the.  rook 
(1)  on  4.  The  white  king  castles  on  his  oum  side, 
iy  moving  from  61  to  63,  and  placing  the  rook  (64) 
on  62  ;  on  his  queen^s  side  by  mooing  to  59,  and 
placing  the  rook  {57)  on  60. 

The  queen  (originally  pherz,  general)  possesses 
the  moves  and  powers  of  the  rook,  and  bishop, . 
in  a  straight  line,  and  also  angularly.    The  queen 
may  be  movedfrom  37  to  1, 5,  16, 33,  40, 58,  61,  64, 
or  any  intermediate  squares  in  those  directions. 

The  bishops  (formerly  fly  an  elephant)  move 
only  angularly,  backwara  or  forward,  in  tne  same 
colour  as  each  are  at  first  placed,  but  can  take  at 
any  distance  when  the  road  is  open.  As  from  36 
the  bishop  may  be  mooed  to  8, 9,  57,  or  63^  and  from 
37  to  1, 16,  58,  or  64,  or  any  of  the  intervening 
squares. 

The  knights  (horse-soldiers)  move  obliquely, 
backward  or  forward,  upon  every  third  square, 
including  that  which  they  stood  on,  from  black 
to  white,  and  from  white  to  black,  over  the  heads 
of  the  men,  which  no  other  is  allowed  to  do. 
As  from  36  a  knight  may  maoe  to  19,  21,  26,  30, 
42,  46,  51,  53,  passing  over  any  pieces  on  2&^  35, 
37,  or  44;  and  from  37  the  knight  can  be  moved  to* 
20,  22,  27,  31,  43,  47,  52,  54,  passing  over  any 
thing  placed  on  29,  36,  38,  or  45. 

The  rooks  (at  first  rafhy  an  armed  chariot,  after- 
wards rokh,  an  hero)  move  in  a  right  line,  either 
forwards,  backwards^  or  sideway,  through  thfi 
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whole  file,  can  stop  at  any  squsure,  and  take  at 
any  distance  when  no  other  piece  intervenes. 

A  rook  placed  an  37  may  be  mooed  to  5^  S3,  40^  . 
6if  or  any  intermediate  square, 

A  pawn  (pedone,  foot  soldier)  moves  one  square 
at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line  forward,  and  takes 
the  enemy  angularly.  He  may  he  moved  two 
squares  the  first  move,  hut  never  hackwards,  and, 
is  prohibited  from  quitting  his  own  file,  except 
in  case  of  making  a  capture,  when  he  is  moved 
into  the  place  of  the  c;^ptive,  and  afterwards  ad- 
vances forward  in  that  file.  If  a  white  pawn  i$ 
placed  on  37,  and  a  black  on  28,  either  of  them  could 
take  the  other ;  but  suppose  the  white  pawn  on  37, 
«  black  rook  on  29,  a  black  bishop  on  28,  and  a 
black  knight  on  30,  the  pawn  then  could  not  take 
the  rookf  but  might  take  either  the  bishop  or  the 
knight. 

If  the  square  over  which  any  pawn  leaps  is 
viewed  by  an  adversary,  that  man  may  take  tht 
pawn,  and  then  must  l>e  placed  in  the  square  over 
which  the  pawn  hath  leaped.  A  pawn  gettini" 
to  the  head  of  the  board  upon  the  first  line  of 
the  enemy  (stiled  going  to  queen)  mav  be  changed 
for  any  one  of  the  i>ieces  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  same,  and  the  piece  chosen  must  be  placed 
on  the  square  at  wnicli  the  pawn  had  arrived. 

The  men  can  take  the  adversaries  who  stand  in 
their  way,  provided  the  road  lies  open;  or  they 
may  decune  it,  and  must  be  set  down  in  the  same 
squares  from  which  the  contrary  men  are  taken* 
If  the  white  queen  is  on  60,  and  a  black  knight  ^ 
46,  the  queen  can  take  the  knight^  which  then  is  to  be 
mofted  off,  the  board  and  the  queen  placed  on  46 ; 
but  if  the  knight  is  on  45,  then  the  queen  cannot 
take  him^  though  he^  can  take  the  i^ucn,  who  then 
a  S 
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must  he  remiyvedy  and  the  kmght  placed , on  60;  or 
suppose  a  white  rook  on  61,  and  a  black  bi9kcp  am 
13,  the  rook  can  take  the  bishop,  and  ap:erward§  if 
to  be  placed  ow  13. 

When  the  adversary's  king  is  in  a  situation  to 
be  taken  by  you,'  you  must  say  chtck,  to  him;  by 
which  you  warn  him  to  defend  himself,  either  bjr 
changing  his  place,  or  by  covering  himself  with 
one  of  his  owq  men,  or  by  taking  the  naan  who 
assaults  him :  if  he  can  do  none  of  these  things, 
he  is  check-mated  (chahma^  the  king  is  dead)  aOid 
loses  the  game.  The  king  cannot  change  his 
sauare,  ifhe  by  so  doing  goes  into  check;  and 
i/men  he  has  no  man  to  play,  and  is  not  in  check, 
yet  is  so  blocked  up,  that  he  cannot  move  with^ 
out  going  into  check,  this  position  is  called  a 
stale-mate,  and  in  this  case  the  king,  who  is  stale- 
mated, wins  the  game  in  England,  but  in  France 
^is  situation  makes  a  drawn  game.  Place  the 
black  king  on  33,  with  paiwns  on  30  and  39  ;  the 
white  king  on  44,  a  white  bislwp  on  34,  with  pawns 
on  SB  and  47  ;  if  the  white  king  is  mooed  to  35, 
black  wins  the  game  by  a  stalermaie,  because  the 
black  king  cannot  be  moved  to  25  or  41,  on  account 
of  the  white  bishop  ;  nor  to  26,  34,  or  42,  owing  to 
the  white  king,  as  Yis  requisite  that  the  kings  shaM 
always  be  at  least  one  square  distant  from  each 
other  ;  neither  can  the  black  pawns  be  moved,  their 
progress  being  stopped  by  the  white. 

Many  chess  players  give  notice  when  the  queen 
h  in  danger  of  being  taken,  by  saying  check  to 
the  queen. 

Several  variations  have  at  dififerent  periods 
been  introduced  into  chess.  In  some.,  of  the 
eastern  games  the  power  of  the  pherz  or  minister 
(the  piece  we  call  queen,)  was  very  limited,  beine 
allowed  only  to  move  ftom  square  to  sqii^re^  ana. 
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never  to  be  further  than  two  from  the  king.  To-' 
merlane  the  Great  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  invent  new  pieces,  which  rendered  the  game 
more  complicated,  and  after  his  death  were  dis* 
used.  Chatdr^ly  or  the  four  kings,  is  a  Persian 
game,  by  foiu:  players,  on  sixty-four  squares,  with 
each  eight  chess-men,  distinguished  by  white. . 
black,  red,  and  green.  The  CMnese  introducea 
other  pieces  to  imitate  cannon.  Carrera  added 
two,  the  campione,  and  the  centaur :  with  two 
other  pawns,  and  increased  the  sauares  to  eiehty. 
Arch-cheis,  was  plaved  on  a  board  with  one  hun- 
dred s<iuares,  besioes  two  new  pieces,  stiled  the 
ceaturion  and  decurion,  and  two  pawns  additional 
on  each  side.  The  Duke  of  Rutland^s  game  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  forty  squares,  with 
fourteen  pieces  and  fourteen  pawns  on  each  side, 
one  of  which  was  named  tne  concubine,  and 
another  the  crowned  rook.  The  Round-game, 
was  played  on  a  round  board,  divided  into  sixty- 
four  parts,  of  four  circles.  The  German  military 
ney  on  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  square?, 
on  each  side  a  king,  two  guards,  two  cuiras- 
siers, two  dragoons,  two  hussars,  five  cannon,  and 
eleven  iiisiliers.  The  king  and  pazon^s  game  was 
merely  a  curioys  variation  from  the  common 
method;  where  the  king  and  pawns  on  one  side 
ivere  opposed  to  the  king,  pieces  and  pawns  on  the 
other,  m  which  the  player,  with  the  king  and 
pawns  only,  was  almost  certain  of  winning. 

The  Germans  sometimes  play  a  double  game 
vnth  two  boards  by  four  people,  two  of  a  side,  each 
not  only  playing  his  own  game  but  also  assisting 
bis  partner,  l^e  Russiansy  in  addition  to  other 
moves,  give  that  of  the  knight  to  the  queen; 
theylikevrise  play  four  persons  at  a  time,  two 
against  two  on  a  board  larger  than  uaxoAf  cootoiB^ 
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ing  more  aduares,  and  a  greater  number  of  meii^ 
Demome  snews  a  method  of  covering  with  the 
knight  all  the  sauares  of  the  board  in  sixty-four 
moves.  Place  tne  knight  on  No.  8,  and  ftom 
thence  in  the  following  order:— 83, 40, 55,  61, 
61,  57,  42,  95,  10,  4, 14, 84,  39,  56, 63, 52,  58, 41, 
26, 9,  3, 13,  r,  22,  32,  47,  64,  54,  60,  50,  S3, 18, 
1, 11,  5, 15,  21,  6,  16,  31,  48,  63,  53,  59,  49,  34, 
17,  2, 12,  27, 44,  38,  28,  43, 37,  20, 35,  45,  30,  8^ 
19,  29,  46. 

Some  whimsical  people  in  England  have  latelj 
endeavom'ed  to  alter  the  names  of  the  chess  m«B, 
by  changing  that  of  queen  into  minister,  rook  to 
peer,  and  pawn  to  commoner;  and  instead  of 
castline  ^ey  say  closetting. 

The  board  is  technically  called  the  excheaueiv 
the  squares  are  stiled  houses,  the  ranees  of  wnich 
in  a  strait  line,  from  right  to  left,  are  oenominated 
ranks,  and  perpendicuEirly  from  one  player  to  ths 
other  are  files. 


THE  BELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  PIECES  AND  PAWHS. 

Knight   9J 

Rook 15 

Pawn 2 


King 6} 

Queen 23J 

Bishop 9| 


The  power  of  the  king  for  attack  or  defence  if 
as  above  stated,  though,  from  the  principle  of  the 
game  he  is  invaluable ;  the  power  of  the  pawn  is 
as  2,  but  from  its  chance  oi  promotion  yie  real 
value  is  calculated  at  3|. 


I^XAHPLES  OF   VARiaUS    HATES. 

1.  Quesn's  mate;  white  king  27,  fueen  %$; 
hhck  king  25 ;  or  whitp  king  22,  qui$n  15,  ond 
hlach  king  8. 
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t.  Bi^Of^smate;  tohke  king  24,  bishops  SI  and 
99  ;  black  king  8. 

3.  Knight's  mate;  z&AtVe  A:ing  36,  /cnigA^  19; 
(/ac^  ^W  9,  bishap  1,  knight  10. 

4.  Rook's  mate ;  upAife  king  2T,  rooft  41 ;  black 
king  25. 

.  5.  Pawn's  mate;  white  king  X^ypaxon  15 ;  black 
Icing  8,  pazon  ^6. 

6.  Mate  bv  discovery ;  white  king  11,  roo/b  5f, 
bishop  49  ;  (iac^  /ctng  9 :  moving  the  bishop  gives 
mate  by  iUscovery. 

7.  Smothered  mate ;  white  king  61,  knight  14  ; 
hiack  king  8,  rook  7,  pawns  15  anc^  16. 

^  8.  Stale-mate ;  white  king  91,  pawn  13 ;  (^Ae 
X:tng^  5;  or  white  king  18,  ^ueen  19;  black  king  9. 
See  page  198. 

9.  Mate  in  the  middle  of  the  board ;.  white  king 
61,  queen  37,  pawn  44;  bkxk  king  29,  ^iieen  99^ 
pawn  20. 

10.  Fool's  mate: 

WHITE. 

1.  Pawn  ••  55  to  39 
9.  Pawn  ••  54  to  46 

11.  Scholar's  mate : 
1.  Pawn  ••53  to  37 
9.  Bishop*  •63  to  85 

3.  Queen  •  •  60to  32 

4.  Queen*  •32tol4*| 

12.  Speedy  check  mate 

1.  Pawn  ..  53  to  37 

2.  Pawn  ••  52  to  44 

5.  Knight*  *63  to  46 
4:  Pawn  •  •  37  to  80* 


BLACK. 

1.  Pawn  .  *  13  to  21 

2.  Queen  •  •   4  to  40t 

1.  Pawn**  13  to  29 

2.  Bishop*  •  6  to  27 

3.  Pawn  •  •  12  to  20 


1.  Pawn  .  *  13  to  29 

2.  Pawn  . .  15  to  23 

3.  Pawn  ••  14  to  30 

4.  Pawn  .  *  23  to  30*- 


^  Signifies  that  check-mate  is  given,    t  that  check  is 
^▼en,  and  *  that  a  man  is  taken  by  that  move* 
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5.  Knight*  -46 1?  39*  t    d.  Pawn  ••  13  to  90 

6.  Queen..60toS2t  j    6.  King  ••    5tot3^ 
r.  Queen  .  .32  to  14^  |  , 

13.  Difficult  check-mates  are  a  knight  ^M 
bishop,  or  two  bishops  against  a  king :  a  rook  aoi) 
bishop  against  a  rook,  and  a  queen  against  a  bishop 
and  knight. 


MR.  HOYLE's  BULES  FOB  CHESS. 

1.  Move  jrour  pawns  before  your  pieces,  and 
afterwards  bring  out  the  pieces  to  support  them^ 
there£9re  the  kmgs,  queens,  and  bisnops  pawns 
should  be  the  first  played,  in  order  to  open  thd 
game  well. 

2.  Do  not^  therefore,  play  out  any  of  yow 

1>ieces  early  m  the  game,  because  you  thereby 
ose  moves,  in  case  your  adversary  can,  by  playing 
a  pawn,  make  them  retire,  and  also  opens  hb* 
game  at  the  same  time ;  especially  avoid  playing 
your  queen  out,  till  your  g^ame  is  tolerably  weu 
opened. 

3.  Avoid  giving  useless  checks,  and  never  give 
any  unless  to  gam  some  advantage,  because  you 
may  lose  the  move  if  the  adversary  can  either 
take  or  drive  your  piece  away. 

4.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too  many 
pieces  together,  so  as  to  prevent  advancing  or 
retreating  your  men  as  occasion  may  require. 

5.  If  your  game  happens  to  be  crowded,  endea- 
vour to  free  It  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns, 
and  castle  your  king  as  soon  as  convenient ;  after- 
wards brmg  out  your  pieces,  and  attack  the  ad- 
versary where  weakest. 

0,  When  the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces  be- 
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fei^  his  pftwnsi  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can 
with  your  pawns,  by  which  you  may  crowd  his 
game,  and  make  him  k»se  mov^. 

7.  Never  attack  the  adversary's  king  without  a 
scffficielDt  force ;  and  if  he  attacks  yours,  and  you 
cannot  retaUate,  oStT  exchanges ;  and  should  he 
retire,  when  you  present  a.  piece  to  exchange,  he 
may  lose  »  move.  It  also  may  sometimes  be 
expedient  to  act  in  this  manner  in  case  of  ofhef 
^tUacks. 

8.  Pky  your  men  iii  guard  of  one  another,  so 
-^^  if  any  be  taken,  the  enemy  may  also  be  cap* 
tured  by  that  which  guarded  yours,  and  endeavour 
te  have  ad  many  gimrds  to  your  piec%  as  your 
adversadry  advances  others  upon  it;  and  if  po»- 
sible,  let  them  be  of  less  value  than  those  he  as^ 
sails  with.  When  you  caiknoi  well  suppoH .  your 
piece,  see  if  by  attacking  on^  ofhis  tfa»t  is  better^ 
or  as  »K)d,  you  may  not  theteby  save  yours* 

9.  Never  attack  but  when  wdl  prepared,  for 
thereb;f  you  openyour  adversary's  gamey  and  pre* 
pare  hun  to  pour  in  a  strong  attack  upon  you,  as 
soon  as  your  wejdfi  on6  is  over. 

10.  Never  piay  till  you  hav^  examined  whether 
yeu  are  free  frota  danger  by  your  adversarjj's  las^ 
move ;  noSr  offer  to  attack  till  vou  have  considered 
what  harm  he  would  be  able  to  do  you  by  his 
next  moves,  in'  ctosequence  of  yours. 

,  11.  When  your  attack  is  in  a  prosperous  way, 
never  be  diverted  from  it  by  taking  any  piece,  or 
other  seeming  advantage,  your  adversary  ma^ 
purposely  throw  in  your  way^  with  the  intent  that 
by  yocttaki]^  the  baibhe  might  gain  a  move 
which  would  make  yoAr  design  miscarry. 
.  la.  When  in  pursuing  a  well-laid  attack,  you 
find  it  necessary  to  force  your^dversaary's  defence, 
i^ith  th«  to8»  of  96M  pieces^  if^  upoa  counting  as 
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many  iqo^s^  forward  as  you  cas^  }oii  find  a  pro«* 
pectof  success, sacrifice  apiece  or  two  to  gam 
your  end ;  these  bold  attempts  make  the  finest 
games.  ■  ^  ' 

13.  Never  let  your  queen  stand  so  before  the 
king,  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing  forwards 
a  rook  or  a  bishop,  mi^t  check  your  kmg  if  aha 
was  not  there,  for  you  could  haraly  save  her,  or 
perhaps  at  best  must  sacrifice  her  for  an  inferior 
piece ;  a»  for  example :  Flace  the  white  king  on  dl^ 
the  queen  on  5S;  the  black  king  on  4,  and  the  rook 
on  16 :  tohich  last,  ifmooed  to  13,  must  be  taken  % 
the  white  queen,  who  in  return  would  be  taken  by  tit 

,  black  king,  iecause  the  white  queen  could  not  other" 
wise  be  mooed  without  putUng  the  king  on  check  to 
the  black  rook, 

14.  Let  not  your  adversary's  knight  fork  your 
king  and  queen,  or  king  and  rook,  or  queen  and 
rook,  or  your  two  rooks,  at  the  same  time ;  for  in 
ihe  two  first  cases,  the  king  being  forced  to  go 
out  of  check,  the  queen  or  the  rook  must  be  lost ; 
and  in  the  two  last  a  rook  must  be  lost,  at  best, 
for  a  worse  piece.  Place  the  white  queen  on  5,  the 
rook  on  7,  and  a  black  knight  on  ^.  The  latter 
piece,  if  mooed  to  S3,  will  fork  both  the  queen  atli 
rook,  and  c<Aisequently  one  cf  them  must  be  lost  for 
the  knight. 

15.  Take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  your 
adversary's  fork  two  of  your  pieces :  knights  and 
rooks  are  particularly  liable  to  this  mode  of  at- 
tack ;  also  guard  against  either  a  check  by  discO' 
very,  or  a  stale-mate. 

16.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  different 
.sides  of  the  board,  attack  with  the  pawns  you 
have  on  that  side  where  the  adversary  has  castled, 
advancing  the  pieces,  especially  the  queen  and 
xooks,  to  support  them;  and  if  the  adversaiy'* 
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U^  has  thre^  pawns  on  a  line  in  front,  he 
should  not  stir  them  till  forced  to  it. 

17.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  in  ambuscade 
that  is,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or  rook  behind  a 
pawn,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a  manner,  as  upoia  play- 
ing that  pawn,  or  piece,  you  discover  a  check, 
upon  ^our  adversary's  king,  and  consequently 
ma^  often  get  a  piece,  or  some  other  advantage 
by  It.  Suppose  the  black  king  ondfO  white  bishop 
4m  41,  and  a  pawn  on  34;  ^  moving  the  pawn  to 
86,  a  check  by  the  white  bishop  is  discovered  upon  the 
black  king. 

13.  Never  guard  an  inferior  piece  or  pawn  with 
a  better,  if  you  c^n  do  it  witn  a  pawn,  because 
that  better  piece  may  ih  such  a  case  be,  as  it 
were,  out  of  play. 

19.  A  pawn  pushed  on,  and  well  supported, 
^fien  costs  the  adversary  a  piece ;  but  one  se- 
parated from  the  others  is  seldom  of  any  value. 
And  whenever  you  have  g^ned.a  pawn,  or  other 
advantage,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  the 
move  thereby,  make  as  frequent  exchanges  as  you 
can. 

,  30.  If  each  player  has  three  pawns  upon  tht 
'  board,  and  no  piece,  and  you  have  a  pawn  on  one 
side  of  the  board,  and  the  other  two  on  the  other 
side,  and  your  adversary's  3  are  opposite  to  your 
S,  march  with  your  kins  to  take  his  pawns ;  and 
if  he  moves  to  support  &em,  go  on  to  queen  with 
your  single  pawn ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  hinder  it, 
take  his  pawns,  and  push  yours  to  queen;  that 
is  to  move  a  pawn  into  the  adversary's  back  row, 
in  order  to  make  a  queen,  when  the  ori^nal  is 
lost. 

21.  At  the  latter  end  of  a  game,  each  party 
having  only  three  or  four  pawns  on  different  sideti 
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of  thfe  board,  the  kings  are  to  endeaviJur  to  ^ 
the  move,  in  order  to  win  tlie  game.  For  txam' 
pie  I  the  white  king  plaeed  on  54,  and  the  black  king 
en  37,  tohite  would  gain  the  move  by  playing  to  63, 
or  black  to  38,  and  in  both  cases  the  (idverse  king 
would  be  prevented  from  adoancing, 

2^.  When  the  adversary  has  no  more  than  his 
king  ajSd  one  pawn  on  the  board,  and  you  a  king 
only,  you  can  never  lose  that  game  if  you  bring 
and  keep  your  kins  opposite  to  your  a^ersary's, 
when  he  is  immediately  either  before  or  on  one 
side  of  his  pawn,  and  only  one  house  between  the 
kings.  This  must  then  either  be  a  drawn  game,  or 
if  the  opponent  persists  in  his  endeavours  to  win, 
he  ^11  lose  by  a  stale-m&te,  by  drawing  you  upon 
the  last  square. 

*23.  When  your  adver«Eiry  has  one  pawn  on  the 
rook's  line,  with  a  king  and  bishop  against  a  king 
only,  and  his  bishop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  com- 
mands the  comer-house  his  pawxi  is  going  to,  if 
y<fti  can  get  your  king  into  tfiat  comer,  you  can- 
not lose  that  game,  but  may  win  by  a  staled 
mate. 

24.  When  you  have  only  yoiu*  queen  left  in 
play,  and  your  king  ha]^pens  to  be  in  the  position 
of  stale-mate,  keep  givmg  check  to  yomr  adver- 
sary's king,  always  taking  care  not  to  check  himf 
where  he  can  interpose  any  of  his  pieces  that 
make  the  stafte:  so  doing,  you  will  at  last  force 
him  to  take  your  queen,  and  then  you  win  the 
game  by  being  in  stale-mate. 

25.  Nevei*  cover  a  chieck  with  a  piece  that  t 
pawn  pushed  upon  it  may  take,  for  tear  df  only 
getting  that  pawn  for  it :  put  a  black  rook  on  7, 
and  a  patbn  on  40 ;  the  whke  king  dn  6^,  and  a 
knight  oridlithe  white  kiitg  bting  on  check  to  tki 
roo\  if  the  check  is  covered  by  moving  the  mhitt 
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knight  t0  55,  the  black  pawn  caM  then  he  nurttd  to 
4^y  and  take  the  knight. 

26.  Do  not  crowd  your  advetsary's  king  with 
your  pieces,  lest  you  inadvertently  give  a  stale- 
mate. 

27.  Do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  losing  a  rook 
for  an  inferior  piece;  although  a  rook  is  better 
than  any  other,  except  the  queen,  yet  it  seldom 
comes  into  play,  so  as  to  operate,  until  the  end  of 
the  game;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  have  a 
worse  piece  in  {^y  than^a  superior  out. 

28.  .When  you  have  moved  a  piece,  which  your 
adversary  drives  away  with  a  pawn,  that  is  a  bad 
move,  your  enemy  gsdning  a  double  advantage. 
At  this  nice  game  no  mov^  can  be  indifferent. 
Though  the  first  move  may  not  be  much,  between 
equally  ^ood  players,  yet  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
more,  auer  the  first,  makes  the  game  almost  irrfr* 
trievable :  but  if  you  can  recover  the  move,  or  the 
attack  (for  they  both  go  together)  you  are  in  a 
£ur  way  of  winning. 

29.  If  ever  your  game  is  such,  that  you  have 
scarce  any  thing  to  play,  you  have  either  brought 
out  your  pieces  wrong,  or,  which  is  worse,  not  at 
all ;  for  if^you  have  brought  them  out  right,  you 
must  have  variety  enough. 

30.  Don't  be  much  afraid  of  doubling  a  pawn : 
two  in  a  direct  line  are  not  disadvantageous  wh^ 
surrounded  by  three  or  four  others.  Three  to- 
gether are  strong  (as  three  white  pawns  on  28,  35, 
and  37),  but  four  (a$  44  tn  additwn)  that  make  a 
square,  with  the  help  of  other  pieces,  well  ma- 
naged, form  an  invincible  strength,  and  probably 
may  produce  you  a  queen :  on  the  contrary,  tw6 
pawns,  with  an  interval  between  (as  on  35  o»rf37) 
are  no  better  than  one ;  and  if  you  should  have 
three  over  each  other  in  a  line  (as  26, 34,  and  4^} 
your  game  cannot  be  in  a  worse  situation. 
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SI.  When  a  piece  is  so  attacked  that  it  is  difl* 
cult  to  save  it,  give  it  up,  and  endeavour  to  annoy 
your  enemy  in  another  place ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, 4liat  whilst  your  adversary  is  pursuing  a 
piece,  you  either  get  a  pawn  or  two,  or  such  a 
situation  as  ends  in  his  destruction. 

32.  Supposing  your  queen  and  another  piece 
are  attacked  at  tne  same  time,  and  hy  removing 
yoiu-  queen,  you  must  lose  the  piece,  if  you  can 
get  two  pieces  in  exchanjge  for  her,  rather  do  thib 
than  retire;  for  the  difference  is  more  than  the 
worth  of  a  queen;  besides  you  preserve  your 
situation,  which  often  is  better  than  a  piece  $ 
when  the  attack  and  defence  are  thoroughly 
formed,  if  he  who  plays  first  is  obliged  to  retire 
by  the  person  who  defends,  that  generally  ends 
in  the  loss  of  the  game  on  the  side  of  ^him  who 
attacks. 

33.  Do  not  aim  at  exchanges  without  reason; 
a  good  placer  will  take  advantage  of  it,  to  spoil 
your  situation,  and  mend  his  own:  but  when  you 
kre  strongest,  especially  by  a  piece,  and  have  not 
;an  immediate  check-mate  in  view,  then  every 
time  you  exchange,  your  advantage  increases. 
. A^ain,  when  you  nave  played  a  piece^  and  your 
adversary  opposes  one  to  you,  exchange  directly, 
-for  he  wants  to  remove  you:  prevent  him,  and 
do  not  lose  the  move. 

•  ^  34.  Every  now  and  then  examine  your  game, 
and  then  take  your  measures  accordingly. 

35.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  game,  especially 
when  both  queens  are  ofif  the  board,  the  kings  are 
capital  pieces,  do  not  let  yours  be  idle ;  it  is  by 
his  means,  generally,  you  must  get  the  move  and 
the  victory. 

36.  As  the  queen,  rooks,  and  bishops  operate 
at  a  distance,  it  is  not  always  necessary  in  your 
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attack  to  have  them  near  your  iidversary's  king ; 
they  do  better  at  a  distance,  cannot  be  driven 
away,  and  prevent  a  stale-mate. 

S7.  When  there  is  apiece  you  can  take  and 
that  cannot  escape,  do  not  hurry ;  see  whem  you 
can  nuike  a  good  move  elsewhere,  and  take  the 
piece  at  leisure. 

38.  It  is  not  always  right  to  take  your  adver* 
sary's  pawn  with  your  king,  for  very  often  it  hap^ 
pens  to  be  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  hinu 
Flace  a  black  rook  on  5,  toith  a  pawn  on  45,  and  the 
white  king  on  53,  who  then  is  sheltered  by  the  black 
pawn  from  the  attack  of  the  rook  , 

39.  When  you  can  take  a  man  with  different 
pieces,  consider  thoroughly  with  which  you  had 
beftt  take  it. 


applicatioks  to  some  of  the  foregoino  rules. 

1.  Whether  you  play  the  open  or  close  game^ 
bring  out  all  yqur  pieces  into  play  before  you 
begin  the  attack ;  for  if  you  do  not,  and  your  ad- 
versary does,  you  will  always  attack,  or  be  attack* 
ed,  at  a  oreat  disadvantage ;  this  is  so  essential, 
that  you  had  better  forego  an  advantage  than  de- 
viate from  it ;  and  no  person  can  ever  play  well 
who  does  not  strictly  practise  this.  In  order  to 
bring  out  your  pieces  properly,  push  on  your 
pawns  first,  and  support  them  witn  your  pieces, 
thereby  your  game  will  not  be  crowded,  and  all 
your  p3,eces  wm  be  at  liberty  tp  plavand  assist 
each  other,  and  so  co-operate  towards  obtaining 
vour  end :  and  either  in  your  alitack  or  defence, 
Ming  them  out  so  as  not  to  be  driven  back  agpMOi 

T  a 
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3.  When  ym  have  brought  out  all  your  pieces, 
which  you  will  have  done  well,  if  you  have  ^rour 
choice  on  which  side  to  castle;  then  consider 
thoroughly  your  own  and  adversary's  game,  and 
not.onfy  resolve  where  to  castle,  but  l&ewise  to 
attack  where  you  appear  strongest,  and  your 
enemy  weakest.  By  this  it  is  probable  you  will 
be  able  to  break  through  your  adversary's  game, 
in  which  some  pieces  must  be  exchanged.  Now 
pause  again  ana  survey  both  games  attentively, 
and  do  not  let  your  impetuosity  hurrv  you  on  too 
far ;  at  this  critical  juncture  (especially  if  you  still 
find  your  adversary  pretty  strong)  rally  your  men, 
and  put  them  in  ^ood  order  for  a  second  or  third 
attack,  still  keeping  your  men  close  and  con- 
nected, so  as  to  be  of  use  to  each  other.  For 
want  of  this  method,  and  a  Uttle  coolness,  an  al- 
most sure  victory  is  often  uiatched  out  of  a 
player's  hands,  and  a  total  overthrow  ensues. 

3.  At  the  last  period  of  the  game,  observe 
where  your  pawns  are  strongest,  iSst  connected, 
and  ne^st  to  queen,  likewise  mind  how  your 
adversary's  pawns  are  dispos^,  and  compare 
these  things  together ;  and  it  you  can  get  to  oueen 
before  him^  proceed  without  hesitation;  it  not, 
hurry  on  with  your  kino  to  prevent  him :  I  speak 
now,  as  supposing  all  the  noblemen  are  gone;  if 
not,  they  are  to  attend  your  pawns,  and  likewise 
to  prevent  your  adversary  from  going  to  queen. 


SOME  OTHER  DIBECTIONS  BT  AN  AMATEtnU 

1.  The  principal  art  consists  in  the :  nice  oon^ 
duct  of  the  royal  pawns ;  in  duly  supportng  them 
against  every  attack ;  and,  when  they  are  taken. 
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suppljine  their  places  with  others  equally  well 
supported. 

2.  The  royal  pawns,  after  the  first  moves, 
should  not  be  rashly  pushed  on  before  your  adver- 
sary's king  has  castled;  otherwise  he  would  cas- 
tle on  your  weakest  side. 

3.  Pawns  on  a  front  line,  when  judiciously  sup- 
ported, greatly  obstruct  tlie  adversary's  pieces 
iTom  entering  yoiu*  game^  or  taking  an  advanta- 
geous situation. 

4.  When  you  have  two  pawns  on  a  front  line, 
neither  should  be  pushed  forward  until  the  adver- 
sary proposes  to  exchange,  then  instead  of  doing 
that  push  on  the  attacked  pawn ;  as  suppose  two 
wkUe  pawns  upon  36  and  ST,  two  black  on  21  and 
23 ;  tf  the  butck  pawn  on  ^1  is  moved  to  29,  the 
white  on  36  should  then  advance  to  28, 

5^  Dispose  your  pawns  so  as  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  adversary's  knights  from  entering  mto 
your  ^me. 

6.  When  your  pawns  are  separated  from  the 
centre,  strive  to  increase  the  number   on  the 
strongest  side;. and  when  you  have  two  in  the  ^ 
centre,  endeavour  to  unite  there  as  many  as  you 
can. 

7.  One  or  two  pawns  far  advanced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  game,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
lost,  unless  very  well  supported. 

8.  Until  the  bishop's  pawns  have  been  ad- 
vanced two  squares,  the  knight  should  not  be 
pktced  on  the  bishop's  third  square  (as  from  63  to 
46,  or  58  to  43)  else  those  pawns  would  thereby 
be  hindered  from  supporting  others. 

9.  So  long  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  adversary's 
king  is  not  likely  to  prosper,  strive  to  capture  or 
«xchan^  liiose  men  which  would  prevent  it. 

;  10.  Whenever  you  can  make  au  opening  with 
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two  or  three  pawns  om  the  adVer^UT's  kmg,  ypu 

then  are  ahnost  sure  of  the  game. 

11.  If  ever  the  strength  of  your  game  consists 
of  pawns,  strive  to  take  the  adversary's  hishops, 
because  they,  much  more  than  the  rooks,  could 
prevent  the  advancement  of  .your  pawos. 

12.  While  you  meditate  an  attack,  endeavour  to 
keep  your  king  so  situated  that  he  may  castle 
when  you  please. 

13.  When  more  than  one  of  your  adversary's 
men  are  in  your  power,  rather  in  capturing  them 

/  be  guided  by  Uie  worth  each  may  be  of  at  that 
period  of  the  game,  than  by  its  abstract  vahie, 
and  act  on  the  same  principle  when  two  of  yours 
are  so  attacked  that  you  must  ^ve  up  one  of 
them. 

14.  Prevent  your  adversary  from  ^tting  pre- 
maturelv  among  your  pieces,  otherwise  nis  knights 
and  bishops,  supported  by  the  pawns,  and  ocat- 
sionally  by  the  queen,  may  decide  the  gasae, 
while  only  past  of  your  force  is  engaged. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  a  game,  guard  against' 
the  adversary's  king's  bishop  attacking  your 
king's  bishop's  pawn ;  and  as  the  king's  bisho))  is 
a  most  dangerous  piece  to  form  an  attack,  strive 
to  exchange  your  aueen's  bishop  for  it,  or  other- 
wise get  ((uitof  it  as  soon  as  you  can. 

16.  Hinder  the  adversary  from  doubling  hia 
rooks  (as  j>lacing  them  an  5  and  13,  or  7  anS,  16), 
especially  if  there's  an  opening  in  ^e  game. 

17^  Endeavour  to  move  the  king  to  a  square  ^ 
where  one  of  the  adversary's  pawns  will  protect 
him  from  the  rook :  as  put  a  black  rook  on  4,  toUk 
^  pawn  on  36,  and  tfie  ^white  king  on  53 ;  ^  nming 
the  king  to  53,  then  the  black  pawn  hinders  the  ro(ui 
from  giving  check.    See  ride  38,  in  page  209. 

Id.  When  yon  ixave  a  thain  pf  pawosibUowing 
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€ach  other  oblkjoely,  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
leader  -.  four  wkUe  paamt  on  29>  38, 47,  and  56 ; 
that  on  39  ts  the  leader, 

19.  After  each  move  of  the  adversary,  consider 
attentively  what  view  he  can  have  in  it,  and  whe- 
ther it  disconcerts  your  plan ;  if  it  does,  remove 
tlie  evil  before  you  proceed,  else  while  you  arc 
only  intent  on  the  attack,  you  may  be  taken  by 
surprize.  See  rule  10,  in  page  203,  and  rule  34, 
in  page  208. 

20.  In  order  to  overthrow  the  adversary's 
schemes,  you  must  often  play  against  the  general 
rules  in  liie  defence,  but  seldom  need  act  so  in 
the  attack. 

31.  Avoid  changing  the  king's  pawn  (13  or  53) 
for  the  adversary's  king's^bishop's  pawn  {l4  or  54), 
or  the  queen's  pawn  (12  or  52)  for  the  adversary's 
queen's  bishop's  pawn  (11  or  51),  because  the 
royal  pawns,  occupying  the  centre,  prevent  in 
peat  measure  the  adversary's  pieces  from  in- 
juring you. 

22,  A  knight,  supported  by  two  pawns  (as,  the 
white  knight  on  28,  and  the  pawns  on  35  and  37), 
unless  the  adversary  can  push  on  a  pawn  to  at- 
tack him,  will  prove  so  incommodious  that  he 
must  be  taken  by  a  piece,  and  you  gain  the  ad- 
vasitage  of  reuniting  the  pawns. 

S3.  Circumstances  sometimes  will  require  y6u 
to  give  check,  even  when  you  have  not  check- 
mate in  view;  as  to  drive  the  adversary's  king 
into  a  worse  situation,  or  to  compel  him  to  leave 
a  superior  piece  unguarded,  or  to  take  away  his 
privilege  oi  castling,  or  to  save  one  of  your  owo 
pieces. 

24.  While  you  aim  at  giving  check-mate,  and 
all  your  pieces  are  employed,  be  very  careful  lest 
your  kipg  is  check-o^ated  \)y  a  single  move  of  tb« 
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adversary ;  and  if  ever  you  perceive  a  ptobabili^ 
of  the  adversary  giving  you  check-mate^  be  doubly 
cautious  of  every  move ;  a  wrong  piece  moivedy  or 
even  a  right  one  into  a  wrong  square^  may  inti- 
mately prove  fatal. 

25.  By  castling  a  double  advantage  is  gained  at 
once,  that  of  removing  the  king  into  ft  more  se- 
cure or  advantageous  situation,  and  also  bringing 
the  rook  directly  into  play. 

26.  Sometimes  it  is  Dest  to  play  the  king  with- 
out castling,  in  order  to  attack  with  your  pawns 
on  that  side,  and  then  the  king's  bishop's  second 
square  (14  or  54)  is  usually  the  proper  place  for 
him. 

27. '  If  your  king  castles  on  his  own  side,  avoid 
moving  his  knight's  or  rook's  pawns  without  ne- 
cessity, as  they  are  a  protection  to  him. 

28.  If  the  adversary's  king  castles  on  the  same 
side  of  the  board  as  yours,  do  not,  by  pushing  for- 
ward your  pawns,  leave  the  king  unguarded^  but 
rather  attack  with  your  pieces.  See  rule  1^ 
page  204. 


MAXIMS  FOR  THE  CONCLUSIONS  OF  GAMES. 

1.  A  SINGLE  pawn  cannot  win  if  the  adver<- 
sary's  kins  is  opposed  to  it ;  as  put  the  white  king 
on  30,  with  a  pawn  on  22,  and  the  black  king  on 
14,  either  side  having  the  mome^  it  must  be  a  drawn 

fumey  or  black  wins  by  a  stale-mate :  but  if  its  own 
ing  is  placed  before  it,  then  the  pawn  may  win; 
fts  reverse  the  situations  qfthe  kings  by  putting  white 
on  14,  and  black  on  30 :  black  cannot  hinder  tb^ 
white  pawn  from  making  a  gueen. 

2.  Two  pawns  against  one  must  win  in  most 
cases ;  but  the  player  possessing  the  two»  dioul4 
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wnAd  exchanging  otie  of  them  fbr  Ms  adversar^ii 
pa;wn. 

3.  A  pawn,  ivith  any  piece,  nnist  win  in  every 
case,  except  with  a  bishop,  when  the  pawn  is  on 
a  rook's  me,  and  the  bishop  does^  not  command 
the  square  where  the  pawn  must  go  to  queen ;  at 
tht  white  king  on  89,  toith  a  bishop  on  30,  and  a 
pawn  on  34;  and  the  black  king  on  6 :  black  can 
prevent  the  pawn  from  pushing  on  to  queen,  which 
could  not  he  presented  if  the  white  bishop  was  on  29. 

4.  Two  knights,  without  any  other  man,  can- 
not give  check-mate. 

5.  Tw6  bishops  may  win. 

6.  A  knieht  with  a  bishop,  maty  win. 

7.  A  rook  against  either  a  knight  or  a  bishop 
makes  a  drawn  game ;  as  also  does  a  rook  and 
a  knight  assunst  a  rook. 

8.  A  rook  with  a  bishop  agwnst  a  rook  may  win. 

9.  A  rook  with  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
i^nst  a  queen  make  a  drawn  gatoe. 

10.  A  queen  against  a  bishop  and  a  knighf 
may  win. 

11.  A  queen  against  a  rook  with  two  pawnif 
makes  a  drawn  game. 

12.  A  rook  agsdnst  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
With  two  pawns  makes  a  drawn  game ;  because  the 
flayer  possessing  the  rook  cannot  be  prevented  frord 
ischanging  it  fir  the  two  pawns. 

In  order  to  determine  what  shall  be  a  drawfl 
came  'tis  Customary  towards  the  conclusion  to 
Sx  50  more  moves  on  each  side  as  the  number  to' 
ascertain  tibat  point. 

LAWS  OF  CHESS. 

t.'  I^  you' touch  your  man  vou  must  plajr  H, 
4aocepttbar#9Uld  expose  your  kinj;  to  ch^i  iit^ 
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which  caae  yen  are  only,  when  pos^Ue:  toaove 
the  king;  and  so  long  as  you  keep  nold^yott 
may  place  the  said  man  where  you  please;  but 
once  having  quitted,  you  then  cannot  recal  the 
move;  though  should  any  men  be  displaced  by 
accident  those  are  to  be  restored* 

^  If  you  touch  one  of  ^our  adversary's  nieo, 
he  may  insist  upon  your  taking  it ;  and  whenyou 
cannot  do  sq,  then  you  are  to  move  your  ku^ 
nrovided  that  may  be  efiected  vrithout  putting 
aim  on  check. 

3.  .If  by  mistake^  or  otherwise^you  make  a  false 
move,  the  opponent  can  oblige  you  to  move  the 
king  (as  in  the  2d  article) ;  but  if  he  plays  without 
noticing  the  said  false  move,  neither  of  you  can 
afterwards  recal  it. 

4.  tf  you  misplace  your  men,  and  play  two. 
moves,  it  lieth  in  yctur  adversary's  power  wmther 
he  will  permit  you  to  begin  the  game  afiresh. 

5.  When  the  adversary  gives  check  without 
warning,  you  are  not  obli^  to  notice  it  until  he 
does ;  but  if  on  his  next  move  he  warns  you,  each 
party  must  then  retract  his  last  move,  and  the 
king  be  removed  off  check. 

6.  Should  the  opponent  warn  you  of  a  check 
without  really  givmg  it,  and   you  have  even- 
moved  your  kjng,  or  any  other  man,  you  are  in 
such  case  allowed  to  retract  before  the  opponent, ' 
has  completed  his  next  move. 

7.  You  are  not  to  give  check  to  your  adver- 
sary's king  by  any  piece,  which  by  so  moving 
would  discover  ^eck  on  your  own  kmg*. 

*  Place  the  wHte  king  on  53,  tlie  queen  on  19,  tfct 
black  king  on  22,  with  a  knight  on  21 :  black  Inuft  ndC 
dieok  Ihci  while  king  bj  moving  the  kni^t  to  36 ;  at' by 
liiat,  the  bUokldijig  wonld  boon  obeok  to  the  white qaoMk 
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8.  After  vour  king  or  the  rook  Isaa  moved^/you 
cannot  castle ;  and  if  you  attemj^t  it^  the  adver- 
sary may  insist  that  you  move  either  the  king  or 
rook. 

9.  In  each  fresh  game,  the  players  have  the , 
first  move  alternately ;  hut  where  the  advantage 
of  a  piece  or  pawn  is  given,  the  player  giving  that 
advantage  is  entitled  to  the  first  move. 


MR.  HOYLE»S  CHESS  LECTURES. 

eLOSE   GAME   OPENING. 

tS*  W.  stands  for  White,  and  B./or  Black. 

W.  nPHE  king's  pawn  two  moves. 
IB.-*-   The  king's  pawn  the  same. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

3  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  kingfs  pawn  takes  it. 

5  B»  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves.  : 

4  B.  The  black  queen's  knight  in  his  queen's 

bishop's  third  square* 
W.  The  queen^s  bishibp  in  his  king's  third 
.     square. 

5  B.  The  black  queen's  bishop  in  the  black 

king's  bishop's  fonrth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

6  Bj  The  queen  gives  check. 
W.  The  bishop  interposes. 

7  B.  Tile  qtiieen  in  her  kmghVs  third  squMt^. 
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W.  The  white  queen's  pawn  pkys  on    Ac 

black  knight. 
8  B.  The  black  knight  in  the  white  queer's 
fourth  square. 
Biack  wins  the  game. 


GAME  II. 

TEN   CLOSE    GAMES. 

*W.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  bishop's 

#.         fourth  square. 

3  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  white  queen's 

bishop's  fifth  square. 
W.  The  oueen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

3  B.  The  King's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

4  B.  The  black  pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  white  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

5  B.  TIk  bishop  ^ves  check. 
W.  The  bishop  mterposes. 

6  B.  The  bishop  takes  it  with  a  check. 

W.  The  knight  takes  it,  and  vdiite's  game  if 
oest  opened. 

GAME  III. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
S  B.  The  King's  knight  in  his  bishop's  «third 
square.  - 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
^B.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen  in  her  king's  second  square.  ^ 

*•  WImb  the  first  moves  are  sioiilar  to  liUMe  of  the  ^• 
ceding  ffoos,  then  they  are  not  here  repeated. 
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4  B.  The  king?s  bishop^s  pawn  two  movejs. 
W.  The  king's  bbhop's  pawn  one  move. 

5  B.  The  queen  checks  the  kins. 
W.  The  pawn  covers  the  check. 

6  B.  The  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

y^.  The  queen  checks  the  king,  and  white 
stands  a  good  chance  for  the  game.   ; 

GAMlB  IV. 

2  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
.    W.  The  pawn  takes  it. 

8  B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
4  B.  The  queen  in  her  own  place. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  in  his  queen's  bishop's 
third  square. 
■  5  B.  The    black  queen's  bishop's  pawn   tiVo 
moves. 
W.  The  white  king's  knight  in  his  bishqp's 
third  square. 

6  B.  The  black  queen's  knight  in  his  queen's 

bishop's  thu'd  square. 
W.  The  white  king's  bishqp  in  his  king's  se- 
cond square. 

7  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  third 

square. 
W.  Castles.    A  pretty  equal  game. 

GAME  V. 

i  B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

3  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

4  BT.  The  king's  knight  in  the  queen's  fourth 

square. 
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W.  The  pawn  tak^s  the  pawn. 

5  B.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

W.  The  knight  in  his  queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 

6  B.  The  knight  takes  the  knight. 

W.  The  queen  in  her  knight's  third  square. 

7  B.  The  knight  in  his  queen's  fourth  square 

wins  the  game. 

GAm.  VI. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
S  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 
square. 

3  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  knight's 
third  square. 

4  B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

5  B.  The  queen  in  me  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

6  B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight's  pawn. 
W.  The  rook  in  his  bishop's  place. 

7  B,  The  Queen's  bishop  m  the  white  rook's 

thira  square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  in  his  queen's  second 

square. 
Q  B.  The  king's  knight  in   his  ropk's  third 
square. 

GAME  VII. 

W,  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  and  checks. 
3  B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 
W.  The  queen  gives  check. 
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4  B.  The  king  in  his  third  square. 

W.  The  queen  in  her  king's  bishop's  fifth 
square  checks. 

5  B.  The  king  in  his  queen's  third  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

6  B.  The  queen  m  the  king's  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn  with  check, 
and  wins  the  game. 

GAME  VIII. 

W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
S  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  bishop  in  the  queen's  knight's  third 

square. 

4  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

5  B.  The  queen  in  her  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

6  B.  The  queen  takes  the  white  knight's  pawn. 
W.  The  rook  in  the  bishop's  place. 

7  B.  The  queen's  bishop  attacks  the  queen. 
W.  The  pawn  covers  tne  attack.  • 

8  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  rook  in  the  king's  bishop's  second 
square. 

9  B.  The' queen  in  the  knight's  place,  checks. 
W.  The  rook  interposes. 

10  B.  The  pawn  gives  check-mate. 

GAME  IX. 

W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
4  B.  The  Kuig's  pawn  one  move, 
i;  S 
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W.  The  king^s  knight   in  the  king's   fifth 
square. 

5  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pat^n. 

W.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

6  B.  The  king  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  queen  gives  cheek. 

7  B.  The  king  in  his  third  square. 

W.  The  aueen  gives   check   in  her  kins'* 
knight's  fourth  square. 

8  B.  The  king  in  his  queen's  third  square. 

W.  The  queen  in  her  king's  knight's  third 
square  checks. 
Black  loses  tn/  any  other  defence. 

GAME  X. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  knirfit's 
•   third  square. 

4  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

5  B.  The  knight  in  his  rook's  third  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

6  B.  Takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  knigllt. 

7  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  bishop. 

W.  Th6  bishop  takes  the  bishop*s  pawa  with 
check. 

8  B.  The  king  in  his  second  square. 
W.  The  bishop  gives  check-mate. 

GAME  XI. 

W.  The  queen  in  the  king^s  rook's  fifth  square^ 
S  B.  The  queen  in  her  kmg's  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 
square. 
4  B.  The  queen's  pawtt  one  move. 
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W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  fiftli  square. 

5  B.  The  knight  defends  the  attack. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  more. 

6  B.  The  pawn  attacks  the  queen. 


GAME  XII, 

THE  queen's   P4WN   OPENING^    TH&EE  OAMSS. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

1  B.  The  queen's  pawn  the  same. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

2  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

3  B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

4  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  pawn  takes  the  j^wn.. 

5  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen  in  the  king's  bishop's   third 
square  wins  the  game. 
By  defending  the  pawn,  the  game  is  Iciet, 

GAME  Xni. 

3  B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

4  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  king's  second 

square. 
$  B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  Castles. 

6  B.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  and  checks. 
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W.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 
7  B.  The  knight  gives  check. 

If  the  'White  king  goes  into  the  corner,  by 
giving  him  check,  he  is  mated  the  second 
mofve.  Go  where  he  will,  he  has  the  worst 
of  the  game, 

GAME    XIV. 

4  B.  The  bishop  gives  check. 
'  W.  The  bishop  interposes. 

5  B.  The  bishop  takes  it  and  checks. 
W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

6  B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  second  square. 
W.'The  king's  knight  in   his  king's  second 

sauare. 
Both  tides  castle,  and  Whitens  game  is  best 
opened. 


GAME  XV. 


A   DEFENCE     AGAINST    THE    BISHOP'S    OPENING    IN 
.T^E   pOENERS   TO   CATCH   THE   BOOKS. 

W.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves. 

1  B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

2  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  knight's  second 

square.  ^ 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

3  B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
W,  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

4r  B.  The  quel's  bishop  m  the  knight's  second 

square. 
W.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  third 
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5  B.  The  queen's  knigfet  m  her  bii^io^'s  third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  in  fes  king^  second 
square. 

6  B.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

7  B.  The  queen's  knight  in  the  king's  second 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  in  her  second  square. 
,  White  has  the  best  of  the  getmt,  and  is  to  push 
his  pawns  to  atttick  that  side  of  the  hoatd^ 
where  the  Black  castles^  and  io  bring  forth 
his  Rooks  to  sustain  the  attack. 


GAME  XVI. 

SEVEN   GAMBITS.* 

W.  The  king's  pawn  tvo  moves. 
1  B.  The  king's  pawn  the  same. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 
S  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

*  Gambit  signifies  that  sort  of  game  which  oommenoef 
by  poshing  the- king's  and  king's  bishop's  pawns,  or  those 
of  the  queen  and  queen's  bishop,  two  squares  each,  in  lieu 
of  employing  one  to  defend  the  other.  The  pawn  first 
advanced  is  stiled  the  Gambit  Pawn ;  and  this  game, 
formed  more  on  experiment  than  system,  and  depending 
principally  on ^e  spirit  of  the  players,  varies  so  much 
-tliat  very  few  certain  rales  can  be  given.  A  Gambit, 
equally  well  played  by  both  parties,  is  likely  to  prove  in- 
decisive, though  the  power  which  eitherplayer,  sacrificing 
bis  pawn,  always  has  of  attacking  the  <nner,  will  certainly 
prove  fiital,  unless  the  opponent  plays  uniformly  well  for 
about  the  first  dozen  moves  of  the  game.    The  capture  of 
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W.  The  king's  knight  in  His  bishop's  third 
'  square. 
SB..  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

4  B.  The  King's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 

W.  The  king's  bbnop  in  his  queen's  bishop's 
•fourth  square. 

5  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  knight's  second 

square.. 
.     W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
.  6  B.  The  queen's  knight  in  her  bishop's  third 
square. 
W.  The  queen  in  her  knight's  third  square  for 
a-double  attack. 

7  B.  The  queen  in  her  king's  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  Castles. 

8  B.  The  king's  knight  in  the  king's  second 

square.  • 

GAME  XVII. 

W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

6  B.  The  king's  rook's  pa^vn  one  move. 
W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

7  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

8  B.  The  bishop  takes  the  rook. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
This  is  a  very  good  defence. 

the  pawn  is  a  feature  common  to  all  Gambits,  and  'tis  ad- 
visable to  sacrifice  even  all  the  pawns  on  the  king's  side 
in  order  to  take  the  adversary's  king's  pawn,  because  it 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  bishops  (3  or  59)  from  join- 
ing in  the  attack,  lb  which  the  king's  bishop  is  certainlj 
the  best  piece,  and  the  king's  pawn  the  most  serriceabjo 
19911, 
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GAME  XVin.  • 

W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

3  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  king's  second 

square. 
W.  The  queen  in  the  knag's  kxiighf  s  fourth 
square. 

4  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

W.  The  queen  takes  the  knight's  pawn. 

5  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  third  square  wins 

the  game. 

GAME  XIX. 

W.  The  queen  in  the  king's  bishop's  fourth 

square  takes  the  pawn. 
5  B.  The  black  bishop  attacks  the  qi^en. 
W.  The  queen  in  the  king's  third  square. 

GAME  XX. 

W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn  in  her  king'i 

bishop's  fourth  square. 
5  B.  The  ]^wn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 
p  B.  The  knightln  his  bishop's  third  square. 

GAME    XXI. 

W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 
square. 

3  B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  iHshop  in  the  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

4  B.  The  queen's  bishop  in  the  white"  king^ 

knight's  fourth  square. 
:    W.  CasUes.  *  ,  V 

5  B.  tlie  bishop  takes  the  knight 
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W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 
*     6  B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 

W.  The  queen  in  her  knight's  third  square 
fdr  a  double  attack. 

GAME  XXn. 

Wi  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

5  B.  The  king's  knighfs  pawn  two  moyes. 

W.  The  king's  knight  m  his  bishop's*  third 
square. 
4  B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The   king's  knight   in  the  king's  fifth 

square. 
^Bi  The  queen  checka the: king; 
W.  The  king  in  hia  bi&hop*&  squarer 

6  B,  The  kii^.?s  knight  hi   his  rook's   third 

squftre& 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

7  B.  The  oueen's'pawn  one  move. 

W,  The  king's  knight  in  the  queen's  third 
square. 

8  B.  The  kin^s  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  kin^s  kniglti*s  pawn  one  move. 

9  B.  The  queen  gives  check. 

W.  The  king  in  his  bishop's  Second  square.  • 
10  B.  The  queen  gives  checK, 
W.  The  king  in  his  third  square  wins  the 
game,  by^  the  knight  attacking  the  queen. 


GA^MEXXIII; 


F0]C7;B{  djef;e;nces  to  the   oamoit,  to  exclude 

THE    BISHLOP.f  I 

W.  The 'king's  knight  in  his  bisbop?s.  third 
squ^  .     ,/., 
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9,B.  The  q(|e9i^*s pawn, one  move* 
*  W.  The  km^s  bishop  in  the  queenfs  bishop's 

fowth  square. 
4B.  The  que^n'^SL  bi^hpp,  in  the  king^  thiiyl 

sqii^,e,   . 

GAME  XXIV; 

d  B.  The  king'^  knight  in  h^a  t^i^hofifs  thii^ 

square,     j. 
W.  The  king's.pawn.oQe  o^oye.  . 

4  B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  rook's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  bishop  in  his  king's  second  square. 

5  B.  The  kjng^'^  bishpp,  in  hb  king'*  second 

square. 
W.  Castles. 
6B.  Castles. 

'W.  The  king's  .knight  in  l>is.  kiQg,'s  square 
win^.t^  gamev  , 

S  B.  The  king's  knight's  pa>«n  tw^  mi^sw, 
W.  Tjie  king's  bj^hojj  ip.  th^.  im^n'^  bisliop's 
fourth  square. 

4  B.  The  kipg!s  knight's. pawn «|ie, move. 
W.  The  bishpp  taj:es  the  ps^wp  v(itb  checjif . 

5  B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

W.  The  king's  knigh^  givjes  cfe^jii^^  king't 
fifth  square. 

6  B.,  Tl^,  king  in  hi?  third  square, 

W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn  apd>diecks. 

7  B.  The  king  takes  the  knight. 

W.  The  queen  checks  in  her  king's  bishop's 
fifth  square. 

8  B.  The  king  in  his  queen's  third  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

X 
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9  B.  The  king  in  his  queen's  bishop's  thud 

square. 
yf.  The  queenfs  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 
-K)  B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
11  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  pa:wn  takes  it  with  check. 
'12  B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 
Any  other  defence  loses  the  game, 

GAME  XXVI. 

'  fl  B.  The  queWs  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  pawn  takes  the  queen's  pawn. 

3  B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen^s  knight  in  his  queen's  lu^op's 
"'  third  square.  * 

4  B.  The  queen  in  her  king's  third  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 
square.  .  %       ,        . 

.5  B.  The  pawn  takes  tiie  pawn  and  checks.   ' 
*  .  W.  The  tiiijg  in  bis  bishop's  second  square. 

6  B.  The  bishop  ^yes  check. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

7  B.  The  Icing's  oishop  in  his  queen's  third 

squajre; 
'    W;  The  bishop  gives  check. 

8  B.  The  pawn  covers  it  .•      ' 

W,  T^ie.rook  attacks  the  qAben,  and  wins  the 
game, . 
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GAME  XXVlI. 

IPOVJL  GAMBITS    WHICH    SHOULD    BS    FRBQTJXNn.Y 
PRACTISED. 

9  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop^s  third 
square. 

3  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

4  B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  m  her  bishop's  tlurd 
square. 

5  B.  The  queen  in  her  own  square. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  queen's  bishop*s 
fourth  square. 

6  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  queen's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
W.  "Die  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

7  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  queen's  knight's 

third  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

8  B.  The  queen's  bishop  in  her  king's  knight's 

fifth  square. 
W.  Castles. 

0  B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knight. 
W,  The  queen  takes  the  bbhop. 

10  B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn  with  check. 
W.  The  king  moves  into  the  comer. 

11  B.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

W.  The  aueen  takes  the  pawn,  and  attacks  the 
rook. 

12  B.  The  queen  in  her  bishop's  third  square.  _^ 
W.  The  queen  in  the  bishop's  square  cheeks. 

:  13  B.  The  king  in  his  second  square. 
W.  The  queen's  rook  checks. 
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14  B.  The  king  u^  his  bishop^s  third  square. 
W.  The  bishop  in  the  queen's  second  square 
opens  check. 
16  B*  The  kiwg  in  his  knighf  s  four^  square. 
W.  The  queen  in  her  king's  knight's  fourth 
square. 

OAMEXXVm. 

3  B.  The  king^s  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  king's  bishop  in  die  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 
.    4  B.  The  king's  knighf  s  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  knight  in   the    king'is   fifth 
square. 

5  B.  The  queeti  gives  check.      ^ 

W.  TTie  king  in  his  bishop's  s(|uare. 

6  B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn  and 
checks. 

7  B.  The  king  in  his  queen's  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  t\vo  moves. 

8  B.  The  king's  knight  takes  the'  pawn. 

W.  The  queen  in  her  king's  second  squiare. 

9  B.  The  king's  knight  gives  check,  and  wins 

the  game. 

GAME  XXIX. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 
3  B.  The  queen  gives  check. 
W.  The  king  in  his  bishop's  square. 
4B.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  white  queen's 

bishop's  fifth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  tlv6  moves. 
5  B.  The  biihop  m  his  queen's  knight's  third 
square. 
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W«  The   king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 
•square. 

6  B.  The  queen  in  the  white  king's  knight's 

fourth  square. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  i^th  check. 

7  B.  The  kins  in  his  bishop's  square. 
W.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

8  B.  The  (jueen.  in  the  white  king's  knight's 

third  square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  in  her  bishop's  tliird 
square. 

9  B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  attacKsthe  queen,  and 
wins  the  game. 

GAME  XXX. 

«  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

W.  The  king's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
S  B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  attacks  the  queen. 

4  B.  The  queen  in  her  king's  third  square. 
W.  The  King's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 

square. 

5  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn  with  check.' 
W.  The  king  in  his  bishop's  second  square. 

6  B.  The  king's  bishop  gives  check. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

7  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  the  queen's  thhrd 

square. 
•    W.  The  king's  bishop  gives  check. 

8  B.  The  king  in  his  bishop's  place. 

W.  The  rook  attacks  the  queen,  and  wins  the 
game,  either  by  taking  the  queen,  or 
giving .  check-mate ;  or,  in  case  black 
covers  check,  his  queen  is  lost. 
X  3 
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GAME  XXXI. 

TI^REE    GAMBITS  GIVING    THREE    PAWNS   FOR    A 
SITUATION. 

3  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  p^twn. 
W.  The  king's  knight  m  his  bishop's  third 
square. 

3  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  king's  second 

square. 
W.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  c[ueen*s  bishc^'s 
fourth  square. 

4  B.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

5  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  ting  castles. 

6  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn  and  checks. 
W.  The  king  in  his  rook^s  square. 

7  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

bB.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  thud 

square. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  with  check. 
9  B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 
W.  The  king's  knight  in  his  rook's  fourth 
square  takes  the  bishop. 

10  B.  The  king's  r66k  in  his  bishop's  square. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  mbve. 

11  B.  The  queen  gives  check. 

W.  The  knight  covers  the  check. 
13  B.  The  king's  knight  iti  his  tdoVs  fburth 
square. 
W.  The  king  takes  the  pa;^^^; 

GAME  XXXII. 


U^lYLlfi     AAAXl. 

W.  The  pawn  covers  check. 
5  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
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^  W.  The  king  castles. 

6  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn  with  check. 
W.  The  king  in  his  rook's  square. 

7  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

8B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  bishop's  third 
square. 
W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  with  check. 
9  B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 
W.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  knight  in  his 
rook's  fourth  square. 

10  JB*  l^c  I'ook  in  his  bishop's  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

11  B.  The  king  in  his  knight's  square. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  m  the  king's  knight's 
fiflh  square. 

12  B.  The  king's   knight  in  his  rook's  fourth 

square. 
*  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  queen. 

13  6.  The  rook  takes  the  rooK  with  check. 
W.  The  aueen  takes  the  rook.        ' 

14  B.  The  knight  checks  both  king  and  queen, 

and  bku;k  has  the  better  of  the  game. 

GAME  XXXIII. 

W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

8  B.  The  king's  bishop  in  his  king's  second 

square. 
W.  The    king's  knight  in  his  king's   fifth 
square. 

9  B.  The  king's  knight  in  his  king's  bishop's 

third  sauare. 
W.  The  king^s  knight  takes  the  pawn. 
10  B:  The  king  takes  thfe  knight. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move,  and  checks 

vdtn  the  bishop. 
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11  B.  The  bishop  interposes. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  bishop  and 
checks. 

12  B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 
W.  The  pawn  takes  the  bishop. 

'  13  B.  The  king  takes  the  pawn. 

White  has  the  worst  of  the  game,  by  taking 
the  pawn  with  the  pawriy  in  the  eighth 
mavey  instead  of  the  bishop. 

GAME  XXXIV. 

To  MAKE  a  drawn  game,  having  your  king  only 
against  a  king  and  a  pawn. 

If  your  king,  having  the  move,  is  opposite  to 
your  adversary's  king,  one  square  only  between 
tjiem,  in.  that  case  always  play  your  king  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  his  king  opposite  to  youi^, 
and  it  must  be  a  drawn  game  ;  but,  if  he  persists, 
by  endeavouring  to  win,  he  must  lose  by  stal^ 
mate,  in  drawing  you  upon  the  last  square. 


GAME    XXXV. 

TO  GAIN   THE   MOVE   WITH   AN    EQUAL   NUMBER  OP 
PAWNS,   AND   NO   PIECE.  .      ' 

Suppose  vour  adversary  and  you  have  each 
four  pawns  left,  two  upon*  each  side  of  the  board : 
and  that  your  king  is  at  liberty  to  attack  has  ad- 
versary's pawns  upon  one  side;  by  reckoning  how 
many  moves  it  will  take  your  king  to  marcn  and 
capture  those  two  pawns,  an^  addmg  the  number 
of  move's,  which  will  be  necessary  for  ^ou  to 
piakea  queen  with  one  of  yours,  you  will  mid  out 
the  exact  number  of  moves,  before  you  can*  make 
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a  queen.  Take  the  like  method  with  your  adver- 
sary's game,  and  you  will  perceive  who  has 
gained  me  move. 

This  is  so  tiecesfsary  a  part  of  the  game,  that  if 
A  understands  it,  and  B  does  not,  B  has  little 
chance  to  win. 

GAME  XXXVI. 

There  are  four  houses.  Or  squares,  to  win,  and 
al^  four  not  to  win.  a  game,  with  the  king  and 
queen  against  a  king  ajra  pawn  only.  , 

J?lk«T   ilTUATlbN   FOB   NOT   WINNING. 

White  ktng^onthe  hlack  queen's  rook's  square. 
White  pawn  on  the  hlack  queen's  rook's  second 

square. 
Black  queen  in  the  white  queen's  place. 
Black  king  in  the  white  king's  place. 

Black  is  to  play. 

•  SECOND. 

White  king  in  the  hlack  queen's  knight's  place. 

White  pawn  in  the  hkck  queen's  hishop's  se- 
cond square. 

Black  queen  in  the  white  queen's  place. 

Black  king  in  the  white  king's  place. 
Black  is  to  play. 

Place  the  pieces  on  the  other  side  of  the  board, 
in  the  same  situation,  it  will  make  a  drawn  game, 
or  else  the  pawn  and  king  must  win  by  stale-mate. 

White  should  observe  not  to  guard  the  pawn, 
unless  it  may  be  taken  by  giving  check  at  the 
same  time,  by  which  means  the  ulack  king  can 
never  gain  a  move,  and  the  black  queen  cannot 
take  the  pawn  without  giving  stale>mate. 
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GAME  XXXVII.  ^ 

SITUATION  FOR  WINNING. 

White  king  in  the  black  king's  rook's  square.  ^ 

White  pawn  in  the  black  king's  knight's  second 
square. 

Black  king  in -the  white  king's  square. 

Black  queen  in  the  white  queen's  square. 
Black  is  to  play. 

The  Hack  queen  gives  check  in  her  rook's 
fourth  square,  by  whidi  she  gains  a  move  for  her 
king;  and,  as  often  as  she  forces  the  white  king 
to  go  behind  his  |mwn,  she  ^ves  a  move  to  hec 
king. 


PmUDOR'S  SELECT  GAMES  AT  CHESS. 


GAME  THE  PIEST. 

Beginning  with  While.  Illustrated  by  OhieroaLiom 
on  the  most  material  Moves;  and  tzoo  Bade 
Games  ;  one  commencing  at  the  l^thy  and  the 
second  at  the  37th  Move, 

1  W.  nPHE  king's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.    "■•   The  same. 
S  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop'* 
fourth  square. 
B.  The  same. 
8  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 
square.*  ^ 
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4  W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves  *. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  it. 
^  5  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawnf . 

B.  The  ting's  bishop  at  his  queen's  knight's 
third  square  %, 

6  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  bishop's  thitd 
^    .  square. 

* '    B.  The  king  castles. 

7  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  second 
,   .        .     square|. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

8  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  third 

.    square  ||. 

'  *  This  pawn  is  played  two  moves  for  important  rea- 
sons ;  1st,  to  prevent  the  adversary's  kiag's  bishop  from 
playinr  apon  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  ;  2d,  to  pat  the 
strragm  of  your  pawns  in  the  middle  of  the  exchequer ;  of 
greatcon8e(|aenoe  to  attain  the  making  of  a  qoeen. 

t  ^(^fheii  the  game  is  in  (his  sitoation,  (viz.)  one  of  your 
jMiwns  at  your  king's,  and  another  at  your  queen's  fourth' 
square,  push  neither  of  them  before  your  adversary  pro- 
poses to  change  one  for  the  other : '  in  that  case  advance' 
the  attacked  pawn.  Pawns,  when  sustained  in  a  front. 
Une,  obstruct  very  much  the  adversary's  pieces  from  en-; 
teringin  ydur  game,  or  taking  an  advantageous  post. 

t  If  instead  of  withdrawing  his  bishop,  he  gives  check 
wiih  it,  you  are  to  cover  the  chedc  with  your  bishop,  in 
Order  to  retake  hia  bishop  with  your  knight,  in  case  he 
takes  yours;  your  kmght  will  then  defend  your  king's 
pawn,  otherwise  unguarded.  But  perhaps  he  may  not 
take  your  bishop,  because  a  good  player  strives  to  keep 
his  king's  bishop  as  long  as  possible. 

,^  You  should  not  play  your  knights  at  your  bishop^i 
fiurd  Square  before  the  bishop's  pawn  has  moved  two 
steps,  because  the  knight  hinders  the  motion  of  the  pawn. 
"  H  Your  bishop  retires  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the 
bade  queen's  pawn,  which  would  force  you  to  take  tliat 
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B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
9  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

10  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  third 

square.  , 

B,  The  king's  bishop's,  pawn  pn^  move*, 

11  W.  The  queen  at  hei:  second  square  f. 

B.  The   king's   bishop's   pawn  takes  the 
pawnf. 

12  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.  The  queen'a  bishop  at  his  king's  third 
square  §.  , 

pawn  with  yoors ;  and  Tery  muob  diminisli  the  strength  of 
year  game,  spoiling  entirely  the  project  already  mentioned, 
in  the  first  and  second  observation, 

*  He  playeth  this  to  gjlTct  an  opening  to  his.  king*! 
rook;  \rhich  cannot  lie  prpT^M^r  wheth^  you.  take  hia 
pawn  or  not.  ,.  '  ^^ 

t  If  yon  should  take  th^.pmifPi  iqstead  of  playupg  jenr 


wifh 


$  He  playeth  this  bishop  to  protect  his   qomi't^wn* 
ifh  a  view  afterwards  to  push  IbHV^^.M^l^'Hf'lS'."*^*?!^^ 
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fS  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square  *. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 
14  W.  The    queen's  bishop    takes    the   black 
bishop  f. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  white  queen's  bishop. 
^5  W.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook  {. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 
square. 

16  W.  The  knight  takes  the  black  bishop. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

17  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

N.  B.  He  augHt  have  taken  your  bishop  without  pre- 
jndice,  but  he  chuses  rather  to  let  yon  take  his,  in  order  to 
gel  an  opening  for  his  queen's  r^ok,  tJiongh  his  knight's 
pawn  is  doubled  by  it ;  you  are  again  to  obserre,  that  a 
donble  pawn  is  no  way  disadrantageous  when  snrrounded 
by  three  or  four  others.  However^  this  is  the  subject  of 
a  Back-game,  beginning  from  this  12th  move  ;  the  black 
bishop  &ere  taking  your  bisEop,  shews,  that  playing  well 
on  bodi  sides,  it  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  case.  The 
king's  pawn,  together  with  the  queen's,  or  the  king*i 
bishop's  pawn,  well  played,  and  well  sustained,  will  cer- 
tainly win  the  game. 

*  Your  king's  pawn  being  in  no  danger,  your  knight 
attacks  his  bishop,  in  order  to  take  or  have  it  removed. 

t  It  is  always  dangerous  to  let  the  adversary's  king's 
hisbop  imtter  the  line  of  yourkingr*8  bishop's  pawn ;  and  as 
it  is  likewise  the  most  dangerous  piece  to  fonn  an  attack, 
it  is  not  only  neeessary  to  oppose  him  at  times  by  your 
queen's  bishop,  but  you  most  gti  rid  of  that  piece 'as  soon 
as  a  convenient  occasion  offcars. 

I  CasUe  on  the  king's  side,  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
protect  yoar  king's  bishop's  pawn,  which  advance  two 
steps  as  sMn  as  your  king's  pawn  is  attadced. 
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B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
second  square. 

18  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  place. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move  *. 

19  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  movef. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

20  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  fourth  square. 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move  f . 

21  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. " 

22  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth 
square.  '  ^ 

23  W.  The  kni^t  at  his  king's  knight's  third 

square^. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  kmg'ft 
third  square  II .   • 
524  W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 
25  W.  The  queen  ukes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn  of  the 
opposite  rook.  , 

*  He  is  compelled  to  play  this  pawn,  to  prevent  yon 
from  pushing  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  upon  his  qneen. 

t  This  move  is  played  to  unite  all  your  pawns  together, 
and  push  them  afterwards  with  vigour. 

t  He  playeth  this  pawn  to  prevent  your  knight  firom 
entering  in  his  game,  and  forcing  his  queen  to  remove ; 
otherwise,  your  pawns  would  have  an  open  field. 

§  Play  tins,  knight  ill  order  to  push  yoinr  king's  biihop'a 
pawn  next ;  it  will  be  then  supported  by  three  pieces,  tlw 
bishop,  the  rook,  and  the  knight 

II  He  plays  this  knight  to  obstruct  .your  scheme  1>7' 
brodung  the  lArength  of  your  pavims,  by  pushing  his  king's- 
knight's  pawn ;  but  break  h^  design  by  changing  jonr 
rook  for  his  knight. 
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id  W.  The  rook  at  his  king's  place  •. 

B.  The   queen   takes   the   white   queen's 
knighVs  pawn. 
97  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  fourth  square. , 

B..  The  queen  at  her  kin^s  third  square  f . 
!88  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  it. 
J9  W.  The  pawn  takes  again  J. 

B.  The  queen  at  hier  fourth  square  §. 
SO  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 
31  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  in  his  way, 

'B.  The  knight  at  his  third  square. 

52  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move  ||.  . 

B.  The  queen's  rooK  at  the  white  queen's 
knight's  second  square. 

53  W.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  third  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 
34  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's  pishop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 

*  PUy  yonr  rook  to  protect  your  king's  pawn,  which 
wonld  otherwise  remain  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as  yoil  push 
jonr  king*s  bishop's  pawn. 

t  The  queen  returns  to  prevent  the  check-mate. 

^  Were  yon  not  to  take  with  your  pawn  you  would  r^ 
the  lisk  of  losing  the  game. 

^  He  offers  to  change  queens,  in  order  to  destroy  your 
plan  of  giving  him  oheok-niate  with  your  queen  and  bishop. 

H  N.  B.  When  your  bishop  runs  upon  white,  strive  to 
put  your  pawn  always  upon  black,  because  then  your 
bishop  serves  to  drive  aWay  your  adversary's  king  or  rook 
when  between^  your  pawns ;  the  same  when  your  bishop 
runs  upon  black,  th^n  have  your  pawns  upon  white. 
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35  W.  The  knight  at  the   black  king's  rook's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  rook  gives  check. 

36  W.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

B.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen'^  seccMid 
square. 

87  W.  The  king's  pawn  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  at  the  knight's  third  square*. 

88  W.  The  king's  bishojj's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  square. 

39  W.  The  knight   gives  check  at  the  fourth 

square  of  his  king's  bishop. 
B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

40  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's  rook's 

fourth  square. 
B.  Playeth  any  where  the  white  pushes  to 
queen. 

FIRST   BACK   GAME. 

Or  Continuation  from  the  twelfth  Move, 

12  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.  The  king's  bishoptakes  the  white  queen's 
bishop. 
18  W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  third 
square. 

14  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  sqyare. 

15  W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

16  W.  The  king  castles  his  rook. 

^  As  tlie  king  may  retire  to  his  bishop's  sqaare,  ih^ 
seooDd  Back-game  wiU  shew  how  to  proceed  in  wis  case. 
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B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 
square. 

17  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

18  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move.  , 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  second  square. 

19  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps,     i 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

20  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

21  W.  The  queen  at  her  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  tnird  square. 

22  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  Icnight  at  his  queen's  fourth 
square, 

23  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  his  king's  square. 

•  B.  The  queen's  knight  at  the  white  king's 
third  square. 

24  W.  The  rook  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  'queen  takes  the  white  queen's  rook's 
pawn. 

26  W.  Tlie  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

27  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  king*8  square. 

28  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen  at  the  white  queen's  fourth 
square. 

29  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 
80  W.  The  ting's  pawn  one  mov«. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  third  square. 
.81  W.  Thelaaight  at  his  king's  fourth  square. 
T  3 
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B.  Th6  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  fourth 
square. 
32  W.  The  rook  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 
53  W.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  third 
square. 
B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move  any 
where,  the  game  being  lost. 

34  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's 
square. 

35  W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  retires,  having  but  one  place. 

36  W.  The  knight  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  removes. 

37  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen's  squaie 

discovering  check. 
B.  The  king  moves  where  lie  can. 

38  W.  The  king's  pawn  making  a  queen,  gives 

check-mate  in  the  mes^  time. 

SECOND   BACK-OAME. 

Beginning  from  the  thirty-seoenth  Move, 

37  W.  The  king's  pawn  gives  check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  bisnop's  square. 

38  W.  The  rook  at  its  aueen's  rook's  spuare. 

B.  The  rook  gives  cneck  at  the  white  queen's 
knight's  square.  •        ^ 

39  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B.  The  knight  retakes  the  rook. 

40  W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  second  square. 

B.  The  knignt  at  the  white  queen's  bishop's 
third  square. 

41  W.  The  kni^t  at  his  king's  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
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B.  The  knight  at  the  while  king's  fourth 
square. 

42  W.  The  knight  lakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  king's  knight's  fourlh 
square. 

43  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move,  and  gives 

check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  bjishop's  second  square. 

44  W.  The  bishop  gives  check  at  the  black 

king's  thirosquare. 
B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

45  W.  The  king's  payrn  makes  a  queen,  and 

wins  the  game. 

GAME   THE   SECOND. 

Beginning  with  the  Black  ;  wherein  it  appears,  that 
playing  the  King^s  Knight,  the  second  move,  is 
wrong  ;  because  it  gives  the  attack  to  the  Adver^ 

•  sary.  By  three  different  Back-games  it  is  also 
shewn,  that  a  good  attack  keeps  the  Defender  al* 
ways  embarrassed, 

1  B.  The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  same. 

2  Bl  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

3  B.  The  king's  bishop  at  the  queen's  bishop'* 

fourth  square. 
W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves*. 

*  Any  Uiing  else  your  adversary  could  have  played, 
I]ii8  was  always  your  best  move,  it  being  very  advantageoua 
to  change  yoar  king's  bishop's  pawn  fur  his  royal  pawn; 
because  yoar  king  and  fqeen's  pawns  place  themselves  in 
tiie  mid^  of  the  chess-board,  and  become  in  a  ntuation 
ib  stop  all  the  progress  of  yoar  adversary's  pieces  ^  besides 
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4  B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  quefen's  oishop's  pawn  one  move. 

5  B.  The  king's  pa\vn  takes  the  pawn*. 
^W.  The  queen's  bishop  retakes  the  jMiwn.. 

6  B.  The  queen's  bishop  "at  the  white  king's 

knieht's  fourth  square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop^  third 
squaref. 

7  B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  secoijd 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

8  B.  The  bishop  retires. 

*    W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  tlurd 
squaref. 

this,  yon  gain  the  atUok  by  his  hating  played  hia  king's 
knight  at  the  second  moTe.  You  have  still  another  m« 
▼antage  by.  losing  jour  king's  bishop's  pawn  for  his  king's 
pawn :  that  is,  when  you  do  castle  with  your  king's  rook, 
the  same  rook  finds  itself  immediately  free  and  fit  for 
action.  This  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  first  Back- 
game. 

*  Observe,  if  he  refuses  taking  your  pawn,  leave  it  ex- 
posed in  the  same  situation  and  place ;  except,  however, 
he  should  chose  to  castle  wilJi  his  king's  rook,  in  such 
case  yon  must,  without  any  hesitation,  posh  that  pawn  for- 
^t^ards,  in  order  to  attack  his  king  with  all  the  pawns  of 
your  right  wing.  Hie  effect  will  be  best  learned  by  a 
second  Back-game,  beginning  from  this  fifth  move.  Ob- 
serve again,  as  a  general  rule,  not  easily  to  posh  on  the 
pawns  eitber  of  your  right  or  left  wings  before  your  ad- 
versary's king  has  castled ;  he  will  otherwise  retire  whert 
yoor  pawns  are  less  strong,  or  less  advanced. 
'  t  If  he  takes  your  knight,  you  must  take  his  wifli  yoor 
pawn,  which  being  joined  to  his  comrades,  increases  their 
strength. 

^  t  This  is  the  best  square  your  king's  bishop  can  ohuss, 
except  the  fourth  of  his  queen's  biMop,  especially  when 
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9  B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 

W.  The  same. 
10  B.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook*. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second  . 
square.  , 

It  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  fourth 
square  f. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  third  square. 

12  B.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  bishop  {. 
W.  The  queen  retakes  the  knight. 

13  B.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  knight  §, 
W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  bishop. 

yon  laTe  the  attack,  and  it  be  ont  of  jonr  adversary's 
power  to  prevent  that  bishop  •from  playing  on  his  king's 
bishop's  pawn. 

*  If  he  had  castled  on  his  queen's  side,  it  wonld  have 
been  then  your  ffame  to  castle  on  your  king^s  side,  ia 
order  to  attack  him  more  conveniently  with  your  pawns  on 
the  left  Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  pushing  >oor  pawns  for- 
ward, till  they  are  well  sustained  both  by  one  another,  and 
also  by  your  pieces.  The  form  of  this  attack  at  jour  left 
will  be  best  seen  by  athird  Back-game,  beginning  from 
tlds  tenth  move. 

t  He  playeth  this  knight  to  make  room  to  his  king's 
bishop's  pawn,  with  a  view  to  advance  it  two  steps,  in 
order  to  break  the  chain  of  your  pawns. 

%  If  he  had  poshed  his  king'lB  bishop's  pawn  instead  of 
taking  your  bishop,  you  must  then  have  attacked  his 
qneen  with  your  queen's  bishop,  and  pushed  your  king's 
rook's  pawn  the  next  move  upon  his  bishop,  to  compel 
him  to  take  your  knight :  in  this  case  your  best  way 
woold  be  to,  retake  his  bishop  with  your  pawn,  in  ordef 
to  support  your  royal  pawn,  and  replace  it  in  case  it  bo 
taken. 

$  If  he  did  not  take  your  knigh^,  ,hi«  bishop  wo^ld  rer 
main  imprisoned  by  your  pawns,  or  Ji9  woold  lose  at  least 
three  moves  to  g6t  him  free. 
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14  B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  tnoves. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  Jdng's  knight's  third 

square. 

15  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  bishop's  pawn  retakes  it. 

.16  B.  The  ^king's ,  rook  at  its  king^is  bishop's 
third  square  *. 
W.  The  king  s  rook's  pawn  two  steps +.  - 
17  B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  oishop's 
'   square. 
W.  The  king  castles  with  his  queen's  rook. 
tS  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  pawn  one  step  J. 
19  B.  ^e  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
SO  B.  The  bishop  at  His  queen's  bishop's  second 
square. 

*  He  ptayeth  this  rook  with  an  intention  either  to  douUf 
it,  or  to  remove  yoyr  queen. 

t  Yon  push  this  pawn  two  steps  to  give  joor  queen 
more  room,  who,  being  attached,  can  retire  behind  tfais_ 
pawn,  and  there  remain,  threatening  her  adTorsary'b  king's' 
rook's  pawn.     Your  pawn  advancing  afterwards  will  be* 
come  dangerous  to  your  adversary's  king. 

t  This  move  is  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  to  be  wdl 
explained.  Yon  are  to  observe,  when  you  find  yonnetf 
with  a  chain  of  pawns  following  one  another  upon  one 
and  the  same  coloured  squares,  the  pawn  who  has  the  van 
should  not  be  abandoned,  but  must  strive  to  keep  his 
post.  Here  again  observe,  that  your  king's  pawn  b^g 
not  in  the  line  with  his  comrades,  your  adversary  has 
pushed  his  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps,  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  the  first,  to  engage  you  to  push  that  or  your  queen 
forwards,  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  always  stopped  by 
that  of  his  queen,  and  thqs  leaving  behind. that  pf  your 
Icing,  would  render  it  entirely  useless.  The  second  is,  tn 
prevent  your  long*?  bishop  from  battering  his  king's  rook** 
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W-  The  Idught  at  his  king's  fourth  square*. ' 
12}  B.  Theking's  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's  . 
^  third  square. 

W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  knight's  second 
square. 
22  B,  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  second 

'  square  f. 
^     W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  knight's 

fourth  square.        « 
'23  B.  The  queen  gives  check. 

W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  square.  . 

pawn ;  therefore  it  is  best  to  pash  yo«r  king's  pawn  npqn 
l|is  rook,  and  sacrifioe  it ;  because  then  your  adversary^  by 
taking  it^  openetb  a  firee  passage  to  your  queen's  pawn» 
which  yon  are  to  advance  immediately,  and  sustain,  in 
case  of  need,  with  yoor  other  pawns,  in  order  to  make  a 
queen  with  it,  or  jdraw  some  other  considerable  advantajM 
to  win  the  game.  His  queen *8  pawn, (now  become  hu 
Ipng's,)  appears  to  have  the  same  advantage  of  having  np 
opposition  firom  yoor  pawns  to  make  a  queen ;  howevei*. 
the  difference  is  gireat,  because  hu  pawn  being  entirely 
separated  ffom  his  comrades  will  always  be  endangered  in 
his  road  by  a  multitude  of  your  pieces  all  waging  war^ 
against  it 

*  It  was  necessary  to  play  that  knight  in  order  to  stop 
liik  long's  pawn ;  the  more,  because  this  very  pawn,  in  its 
pfoseftt  ritnatio^,  stops  the  passage  of  hb  own  bishop,  and* 
even  of  his  knight. 

'  t  He  playeth  his  queen  in  order  nex.t  to  give  check  . 
bat  if  Jie  had  played  his  king's  rook's  pawn  to  prevent  the 
attadc  of  your  knight,  you  'must  then  have  attacked  his 
bishop  and  his  queen  with  your  queen's  pawn;  and  in. 
aiieh  1^  case  he  would  have  been  forc^  to  take  your  pawn, 
and  you  should  have  retaken  his  bishop  with  your  knight, 
which  he  could  not  have  taken  with  his  queen,  because 
she  would  have  been  lost  by  a  discovered  cheek  with  youf 
bishop. 
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24  B.  The  rook  takes  the  bishop  *. 
W.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

25  B.  The  queen  at  her  king*s  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king*s  fourth  square^*. 

26  B.  The  queea  takes  the  queen. 
W.  The  knight  takes  the  qu6eh. 

27  B.  The  rook   at  the  lynite  king*s  bishop** 

fourth  square. 
W.  The  knight  at  the  black  kipg's  knighVs 
fourth  square. 

28  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  king's  knight's 

thira  square. 
•29  B.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  third 

square. 
30  B.  The  knight  takes  the  knight. 
'    W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 
31 B.  The  rook  at  his  king's  bishop's   third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  rook  at  it's  queen's  square. 
32  B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 


*  He  takes  your  king's  bishpp;  first,  to  myo  his  kinp^ 
rook's  pawn,  and  because  yoar  bishop  proves  movs  la- 
commodious  to  him  than  any  other  of  your  pieces ;  aod 
secondly,  to  put  his  queen  upon  the  rook  that  coTers  your 
king. 

t  Having  the  advantage  of  a  rook  against  a  bbhop  at 
the  end  of  a  game,  it  is  your  advantage  to  change  queens: 
because  his  queen  being  at  present  troublesome  ih  tha 
post  y9here  he  just  played  her,  you  force  him  to  obang0« 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  if  he  wUl  save  his  being  ched^- 
mated. 
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W.  The  ktBg't  rook  at  the  black  queen's 

second  square,  and  must  win  the  game  *, 

FIRST  BACK   GAME. 

Beginning  at  the  third  Mcrpff. 

3  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

4  B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn  f . 

W.  The   king's  bishop's  pawn  reta,kes  the 
pawn. 

5  B.  iTie  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  step. 

6  B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

7  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

8  B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  second 
square. 

9  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  stepsj. 

*  Any  tiimg  lie  could  have  plajed  conld  not  prereni 
you  0roni  doubling  your  rooks,  unless  he  had  sfusrifioed 
Ms  lHflfaop>  or  let  you  make  a  queen  with  your  p^wn; 
.  therefore  he  loses  the  game  every  way. 

t  If  he  had  taken  your  king's  hiibop's  pawn  insteM  ^f 
tlds»  yon  mnstlmTe  poshed  your  king's  .p«wn  up^his 
knig^  and  aAervards  ret^en  his  pawn  with  joqm  ^ufien'p 
bishop. 

t'Hepuihea  this  pawn  two  steps  to  aToi4  hsringa 
doAblfi  jpawn  upon  his.king's  rook's  line,  which  hy  pushing 
yom  Ipag'a  rtK^'p  pawn  upon  ^s  ko^t,  h«  mid  »q| 
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W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
.  10  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  third 
square. 

W.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 

11  B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  hishop  ^ves  check. 

12  B.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

W.  The  bishop  takes  the  black  bishop. 

13  B.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

14  B.  The  queen's  bishi^'s  pawn  one  move  •, 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 

15  B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  takes  it  pass* 

mgby. 
W.  The  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 
15  B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  kin^s  third 
square. 

17  B.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  second  square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  oishop's 

fourth  square  f . 

18  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  own  square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  the  black   king's 

knight's  third  square. 

pOMubly  escape,  and  you  taking  it  afterwards  with  jow 
queen's  bishop,  woold  have  given  him  a  very  bad  game. 

*  He  playeth  this  to  cat  the  communication  of  joor 
pawns :  but  you  avoid  it  by  pushing  immediately  your 
queen's  knight's  pawn  upon  his  kni^t,  which  move  ob- 
li^  your  adversary  to  take  the  pawn  by  the  way.  This 
joins  your  pawns  again,  and  makes  them  invincible. 

t  This  knight  |^ves  the  mortal  blow  to  thia  game,  be- 
cause he  holds  at  present  all  your  adversary's  pieces  ui 
■pme  measure  locked  up,  till  you  have  time  io  prepare  tha 
^eck-mate. 
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19  B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  second  square. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

20  B.  The  queen  at  her  knighf  s  second  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

21  B.  The  kii^s  bishop  at  his  third  square. 
W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

22  B.  The  king  castles  on  his  queen's  side. 

W.  The  king's  rook  takes  tne  black  queen's 
kni|ht. 

23  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

24  B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  rook  gives  check!. 

25  B.  The  king  retires. 

W.  The  rook  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's 
second  square. 

26  B.  The  queen  at  her  knight's  fourth  square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook^s  third 

square. 

27  B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  fourth 
square. 

28  B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

29  B.  The  king  retires  where  he  can. 
W.^  The  knight  gives  check-mate. 

SECOND   BACK   GAME. 

Beginning  from  the  fifth  Move, 

5  B.  The  king  <^\\es  on  his  own  side. 
W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

6  B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  mave. 

W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  tbinl 
square. 
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7  B.  The  qiieen's  pawn  takes  the  pawh. 

W.  The  queea's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 
.  8  B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 
9  B.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  more. 

10  B.  The  kin^s  knight  at  tus  king's  squaife. 
W.  The  king's  bii£dp  at  his  queen's  bisbop^s 

fourth  square.  * 

11  B.  The  queens  Mshop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen  at  the  black  king's  rook's  fomth 

square. 

12  B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

13  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  bishop  takes  the  king's  bishop's  pawn, 
and  ^ves  check. 

14  B.  The  kmg  at  his  rook's  square. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  black  king's 
rook's  pawn. 

15  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  queen  being  at  her  king's  rook's  fifth 
square^  wins  the  game  tm  removing  tiie 
bishop. 

THIRD    BACK  OAME. 

Beginning  from  the  tenth  Mace, 

10  B.  The  king  castles  oti  his  queen's  side. 
W.  The  ki^g  castles  on  his  own  side. 

11  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  seco&d 

square. 
13  B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  queen's  bi^op  at  his  kmg's  third 

square. 
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13  B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  knight's 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two.st6ps. 

14  B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  moves  ♦. 

15  B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knight.     , 
W.  The  aueen  takes  the  bishop. 

16  B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 

^7  B.  The  queen'^  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 
W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

18  B.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  second 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

19  B.  The  king's  rooVs  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's 
square. 
ftO  B.  The  king's  ro6k  at  its  fourth  square. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move, 
ei  B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 
$2  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

23  B.  The  pawn  takes  thcf  pawn. 

W.  The  King's  rook  retakes  the  pawn. 

24  B.  The  queen's  rook's  payn  one  move. 

*  Wbefi  the  king  is  beUnd  two  or  three  pawns,  and 
yoor  adversary  falls  upon  them  in  order  to  attack  your 
king,  yon  most  take  care  not  to  push  any  of  those  pawns 
till  forced ;  as  it  would  hare  been  very  bad  policy  to  have 
pushed  your  king's  rook's  pawn  upon  his  bishop,  because 
he  would  then  have  got  the  attack  by  taking  your  knight 
with  his  bishop,  and  wotild  have  got  an  opening  upon  your 
king  by  pushing  his  king's  knight's  pawn,  which  would 
liftTe  lost  yoii  the  game.      / 

z  3 
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W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queea's  koi^s 
fourth  square. 
U5  B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  king's  bishop  taJsies  the  queen's  rook's 
pawn. 
S6  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  bi^K^. 
I  W.  The  oueen  takes  the  pawB^  e^nd   gives 

check. 
2r  B.  The  king  retires. 
W.  The  queen  gives  check.  . 

28  B.  The  knight  covers  t^e  check. 

W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

29  B,  The  king  at  his  queen's  second  square. 
W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen's  pawn^  and 

gives  check. 
SO  B.  Theking  retires. 
W.  TJbe  queen's  rook's  pawn  cue  move,  and 
by  dii&rent  ways  wms  the  game. 

Cunningham's  gambit. 

The^  Inventor  of  which  thought  it  a  sure  Game;  but 
three  Pawns  well  conducted,  for  the  loss  ofaBu 
shop  only,  will  zcin  the  Game,  playing  well  on 
both  Sides.  There  are  two  Back  Games:  one 
from  the  seventh,  and  the  other  at  the  eleoenth 
Move, 

1  W.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  same. 

2  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
8  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop'ff 
third  square, 
B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  Ring's  second 
square. 
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4  W.  The  kkig'fi  bishop  at  his  queen's  hi6hq>'9 
fourth  square. 
B.  The  kingS  bishop  gives  check. 

6  W.  The  kml^s  kn%ht's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  pavm  takes  the  pawn. 
6_  W.  The  king  castles  on  ms  own  side. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  wok*^  pawn  and 
gives  check. 

7  W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 

B.  The  king's  bi^iop  at  his  thinhsquare  ^. 

8  W.  The  kii^s  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 

9  W.  The  king's  pawn  takes  the  bishop  f . 

B.  The  king's  kmght  takes  the  pawn. 
10  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  knight*s 
third  square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  third 
square. 
ll'W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  movet. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move  §. 

*  If  uMtoftd  of  pli^iig  ties  bishop  at  his  third  sqa»9 
he  had  flayed  it  at  his  king^  second  square,  yon  had  won 
the  game  in  a  few  Mores^  wfaiehap|>ean  hj  the  festBa«ek* 
game. 

t  Wilhevt  a  aaorifiee  of  this  bishop  be  eonld  bet  Win 
the  game  -,  hot,  losuig  it  for  thvee  -pawns,  he  beooBMS 
joor  conqueror ;  whidh  thive  ^awas  (provided  he  doth 
not  be  too  hasty  in  pushing  them  forward,  and  that  they 
be  always  well  snstakied  by  his  pieoes)  will  win  the  gaaw 
in  sfnte  of  yotr  best  defence. 

t  If  yoU  had  poshed  this  pawn  two  Meps,  ybabad  ffiten 
to  his  knight  a  tree  entry  inbi  your  game,  which  wonM 
bave  lost  it  f  ery  soon.  Bat,  to  make  tfaia  more  erBenl^ 
see  a  second  Ba^-igamd  fimm  ibis  elererith  mofe. 

$  Tliamove  is  of  great  cons^qoeiicb,  b^otois  it  pre* 
vents  you  from  attacking  his  king's  biiigbt,  witb  yOvr 
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12  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  kin^s  bbhop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

13  W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  pawn  liext 

to  his  king. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 
square. 

14  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's 
knight's  fourth  square  *. 

15  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square  f. 

B.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

16  W.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  knighrs  square  J. 

17  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen  §. 

qaeen'g  bishop,w]iioh  would  have  enabled  yoa  to  separate  bit 
pawns  by  changing  one  of  joar  rooks  for  one  of  his  knights. 

*  He  playeth  this  knight  to  take  your  qneoi's  bishop, 
which  would  prove  very  inoommodions  to  him  in  case  he 
should  castle  on  his  queen's  side.  Observe  again  as  a 
general  rule,  that  if  the  strength  of  your  game  connsts  in 
pawns,  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  adversary's  bishops, 
because  they  can  stop  the  adrancing  of  the  pawns  much 
better  than  the  rooks. 

t  Not  being  able  to  save  your  bishop,  without  doing 
worse,  play  your  queen  to  take  his  place  again  when 
takrai ;  for,  if  you  had  played  it  at  your  king's  buhop's 
fourth  square  to  prevent  the  check  of  his  knight,  he 
would  have  pushed  his  king's  knight's  pawn  upon  your 
said  bishop,  and  would  have  won  the  game  immediately. 

t  If  htt'had  played  his  queen  any  where  else,  she  would 
have  been  cramped ;  therefore  he  offers  to  change,  that 
in  case  you, refuse  he  may  place  her  at  h^  tiiird  square, 
where  she  would  be  extremely  well  potted. 

$  If  you  did  not  take  his  queen^  your  game  would  b* 
•liU  in  a  worse  sUte. 
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B.  The  rook  takds  the  tjueen. 

18  W.  The  ^|Uefin^»  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  King  at  his  queen's  second  square. 

19  W.  The  king's  kni^t  sives  check. 

B.  The  kni^t  takes  the  knight 

20  W.  The  queen's  vaok  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  third  square. 

21  W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
32  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  )pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  queen's  rbok  at  its  king's  square. 
S3  W.  The  qi^en's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. 

B,  The  queoi^  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

24  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  Idshop's  third 

^uare. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

25  W.  The  Idi^  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

B.  The  king's  hishop's  pawn  one  move  ♦. 

26  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

27  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pa#n. 

B.  The  pawn  retdces  the  pawn. 

28  W.  The  king's  rook  at  its   queen's  rook's 

square. 
B.  Hie  queen's  rook  at  her  homef. 

29  W.  The    king's  rook  returns  to  its  king's 

square. 
B.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  second  square. 
SO  W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

*IflMiMdf«ihedthis{Awatwo  ttops*  joa  had  gMiied 
his  qaeen'g  pawn,  taking  it  with  jamr  bifhof .  Thii  woidd 
ha¥e  Inended  your  ^ame  very  mooh. 

t  Alwaya  itrive  to  UttAw  Oe  advenary  frMB  doobliaf 
hn  todkB,  parttcvlwiy  whem  HHre  it  aa  oponing  in  tha 
game. 
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B.  The  aueen's  bishop's  pd.wii  one  move. 
91  W.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishc^'s  se- 
cond square. 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move  ^. 
38  W.  The  king's  rook  at  his  home. 

B.  Tlie  king's  rook  at  its  fourth  square  f . 

33  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  rook'tf 
square. 

34  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

35  W.  The  knight  at  nis  queen's  second  square. 

B.  The  king's  rook  at  its   king's  knight's 
fourth  square. 

36  W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  bishop't 

square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

37  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn,   and  gives 

check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  second 
square. 

38  W.  The  king's  rook   at  the  black    king's 

knight's  third  square. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  ])awn  gives  check. 

39  W.*  The  king  at  his  knight's  square. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

*  He  playeth  thb  patvn  to  pash  afterwards  that  of  lot 
king's  knip^ht  apon  joar  knight,  with  a  riew  to  force  it 
from  his  post ;  but  if  he  had  pushed  his  knight's  pawn 
before  he  played  this,  joa  must  have  posted  your  knight 
at  jomr  king's  rook's  fourth  sqnarey  and  have  stopped  ths 
progress  of  all  his  pawns. 

t  If  instead  of  playing  this  he  had  given  cheek  with  hit 
rook's  pawn,  he  would  have  played  ill,  and  entirely 
against  the  instractton  given  in  the  observation  n^tfked  (f) 
in  the  first  game,  p.  243.  • 
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40  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B.  *Thc  rook's  pawn  givcij  check. 

41  W.  The  king  takes  the  knight's  pawn. 

B.  The  rooK's  pawn  makes  a  queen,  and 

fives  check.  '  . 

e  king  at  his  hishop's  second  square. 
B.  The  rook  gives  check  at  its  king's  hishop't 
square. 

43  W.  The  king  at  his  third  square. 

B.  The  queen  gives  check  at  the  white 
kinrs  rook's  third  squisre. 

44  W.  The  knight  covers  the  check,  having  no 

other  way. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight,  and  after- 
wards the  rook,  and  gives  check-m&t« 
in  two  moves  after. 

FIRST  BACK   GAME. 

Beginning,  at  the  seventh  Move  of  the  Gambit, 

7  W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 

B.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  second  square. 

8  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn,  an4 

fives  cneck. 
e  king  takes  the  bishop. 
Q  -W.  The  king's  knight  at  the  black  king's 
fourth  square  giving  double  check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  third  square,  any  where 
else  he  loses  his  queen. 

10  W.  The  aueen  gives  check  at   her  king's 

knignt's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  lung  takes  the  knight. 

11  W.  The  queen  gives  check  at   the  black 

king's  bishop's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  third  square. 

12  W.  The  queen  gives  check-mate  at  the  black 

queen'a  f«wth  square. 
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SEQUSL  TO  THIS  FIIIOT  BAfiK  SAlf  E  ; 

In  case^he.  Advenar^  refuses  takmg  your  Bishop 
with  his  King,  at  the  eighth  Move  of  this  first 
Back-game. 

8  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn  and 
gives  eneck. 
B^  The  king  at  his  bishop's  square.  . 
0  W.  The  kill's  knight  at  the  black  king's 
fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

10  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen^s  knight's 

third  square. 
B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  square. 

11  W.  The  kmg's  knight  at  the  black  king's 

bishop's  second  square. 
B.  The  rook  at  the  king's  knight's  square. 

12  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 
IS  W.  The  pawn  takes  the  knight. 
B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

14  W.  The  bishop  tidces  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at- the  whitb  kiag^« 
•  knighf  s  fourth  square. 

15  W.  The  queen  at  her  kmg's  square. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  her  king's  rook's 
fourth  square. 

16  W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knignt. 

17  W.  The  queen's  bishop  gives  check. 
'B.  The  rook  covers  the  check. 

18  W.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  thii4 

square. 
B.  The  bishop  t^ket  th«  bishop. 
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W  W.  The  koi^t  retakes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  king*s  bishop's  second 
sqviare. 
SO  W.  The  knight  Ukes  the  bishop. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
21  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
B.  The  king  takes  the  queen. 

10  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  rook,  and  with  the 

superiority  of  a  rook  easily  wins  the 

SECOND   BACK    GAME. 

Beginning  at  Jthe  eleventh  Move  of  CunninghanCt 
Gambit. 

11  W.  The  queen's  paw(i  two  moves. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's 
fourth  square. 

12  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  bishop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

13  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 

square  ♦.  ,  - 

B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 
\\  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  t^o  moves: 

^  This  knight  is  pUjed  to  tempt  jonr  tAxenKrj  to 
take  it ;  bot  if  he  did,  he  'woald  play  very  ill ;  because  a 
knight  thus  situated,  and  sustained  by  two  pawns,  whilst 
TOO  have  no  pawn  left  to  push  np  to  replace  it,  thai  knight 
!•  atleasit wdKh  a rook« aod  l^fMM>nies so  inoosuaodious, 
jtliat  yoo  win  be  forced  to  reowve  it ;  and  in  this  oaae 
your  adTersary  reaniiet  his  two  pawns*  one  of  which  will 
frobably  eilhar  aMke  »^|iieen»  or  «oat  ym.  a  pieae  to 
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B.  The  queen's  bishop's  paim  one  moYc*. 
J5  W.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

16  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  bishop's  square. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 
square. 

17  W.  The  queen's  knight  takes  the  knight 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  retakes  the 
knight. 

18  W.  The  knight  takes  thejblack  pawn  next  to 

his  king. 
B.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook. 

19  W.  Tlie  queen  at  her  second  square. 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

20  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  tke  black  queen's 

bishop's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 

21  W.  The  king's  bilhop  at  his  queen's  rook's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

22  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  thiid 

square. 
B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

23  W.  The  knight  takes  the  rook. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 

24  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  rook's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second  square, 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.  The  rook  retakes  the  queen. 

*  If  he  had  taken  your  pawn,  his  gamS  would  haft 
▼ery  much  diminished  in  strength,  beeanse  his  knight  hid 
then  been  sostained  but  bj  one  pawn  instead  of  two ;  bd- 
aides,  he  wooM  have  been  foroed  to  withdraw  Us  liog^ 
knight  when  attacked,  in  order  to  Breservo  the  pftwn  fkA 
snstained  it. 
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26  W.  the  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  third  square. 

27  W.  Tlie  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

28  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  second  square. 
39  W.  The  rook  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's 
second  square. 
B.  The  rook  at  its  queen's  second  square. 
SO  W.  The  roak  takes  the  rook,  if  not  it  will  be 
the  same. 
B.  The  bishop  retakes  the  rook. 

31  W.  The    king    at    his    knight's    second 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

32  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  bishop's 

second  square. 
.  B.  The  king  at  his  rook's  fourth  square. 
S3  W.  The  king's  bishop  gives  check. 
B.  The  bism)p  covers  the  check. 

34  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

35  W.  The  kmght  gives  check  at  his  king's 

third  square. 
B.  The  king  at  the  white  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

36  W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  third  square. 

B.  The  king  at  the  white  kin^s  bishop's 
third  square. 

37  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  fourth 
square. 

38  W.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  knight's  square. 

B,  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

39  W.  Tbfi  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 
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40  W.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  Iwshop^s  second 
square. 
B.  The  koight  takes  the  queen's  pawn,  and 
afterwards  wins  the  game. 

rUftTHER     ILLVSTKATKW     OF     CUKITISOHAllV 
GAMBIT. 

1  W.  TftE  king'^  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  same. 

2  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
d  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  king's  bbhop  at  his  kin^s  second 

square. 

4  *  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishc^s 

ftmrth  square. 
B.  The  bishbp  gives  check. 

5  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  square  •. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  step. 

6  W.  The  qi^^n's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  third 
square. 

7  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

8  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  second  square. 
0  W.  The  -queen's  bishop  takes  the  gambit 

pawn. 
B.  l^e  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 

*  Withdrawingr  joor  kiBg  to  \ui  \»akop*n  plaoe,  maket 
it  imposBible  for  yenr  adyertary  to  proMrre  the  guiUt 
pawn,  which  will  be  alwayt  in  ye$x  power  U  take* 
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10  W.  The  queen^s  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

11  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  king's  fourth 

square,  roust  win  the  game. 

THE   queen's    gambit. 

Wherein  there  are  six  Back^ames, 

1  W.  The  qu^n's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps  Ukewise. 
9  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

3  W.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves  ♦. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  two  moves  f. 

4  W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move  J. 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves  §. 

5  W.  The  queen's  knignt  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 

*  If  instead  of  two,  jon  had  pushed  this  pawn  bat  one 
step,  yonr  adversarj  would  have  shut  up  your  queen's 
bishop  for  at  least  half  the  game ;  the  first  Back-game  will 
be  tiie  evidenee  of  it 

t  If  instead  of  playing  this  pawn,  he  had  sustained  the 
gamlnt  pawn,  he  had  lost  the  game.  This  will  be  seen  by 
a  second  Back-game.     But  if  he  had  neither  pushed  this 

Cwn,  nor  taken  the  gambit  pawn,  in  this  case  you  must 
re  pushed  your  king^s  bishop's  pawn  two  steps,  and 
yonr  game  would  have  been  in  ihe  best  of  situations. 

X  If  instead  of  pushing  yonr  pawn  forwards  you  had 
taken  his  king's  pawn,  you  had  lost  the  adrantage  of  the 
attack.    This  is  the  subject  of  a  third  Back-game. 

$  If  he  had  played  any  thing  else,  you  must  have  pushed 
yonr  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps,  and  by  this  ] 
miTe  procured  your  pieces  an  entira  liberty. 
A   A  3 
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B.  Th«  Idng's  knight  at  bid  i[^flbop*»  thkd 
square^ 

6  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  cpieen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

7  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  fourth 

square  *. 
B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knight,  near  the 
white  king's  rook  f. 

8  W.  The  rook  takes  the  bis^p. 

B.  Tlie  king  castle  J. 

9  W.  The  knight  at  his  queem's  bishop's  tkiid 

square. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
10  W.  The    king's  bishop  takes  the   gunbitfs 

pawn§. 
B.  The  pawn  tak^  the  white  king's  bishop's 

pawn. 

*  If  instead  of  playing  your  knight  in  order  to  take  hit 
king's  bishop,  or  make  him  remove  it  from  that  lioe»  yoa 
had  taken  the  gambit  pawn,  yon  had  lost  thegam^  again. 
Hiis  is  shewn  by  a  fonrth  Back-game. 

t  If  instead  of  taking  year  knight,  he  had  played  his 
bishop  at  your  queen's  fourth  i^nare,  you  must  have  at- 
tacked it  With  your  king's  knight,  and  taken  it  the  next 
"  move. 

X  If  instead  of  castling,  he  had  pushed  hia  qoetaSi 
knight's  pawn  two  steps  in  order  to  sustain  Us  gambit 
pawn,  it  appears  by  a  fifth  Back-game  that  be  had  lestj 
and  if  instead  of  either  of  these  two  moves,  he  had  ohosen 
to  take  your  king's  pawn,  your  retaking  it  would  hare 
hindered  him  from  ^kiug  yours  again  with  his  kniglit, 
because  he  would  have  lost  the  game  by  your  giving  kin 
Mieok  with  yottr  queen. 

$11iis  particular  move  demands  a  sixth  Back-game; 
because  if  you  had  retaken  his  king's  bishop's  pawn  with 
your  king's  bishop's  pawn,  you  had  lost  the  game  agaiu. 
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11  W;  The  pswii  retakes  the  pawn  ♦. 

B.  The  queen*s  bishop  at  his  king's  bi^op's 
fourth  square. 
tU  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  third 
square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  que^i's  second 
square. 

13  W.  The  queen  at  her  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  kmgbt  at  his  tnird  squaie, 

14  W.  The  queen's  bi^op  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  bishop. 

15  W.  The  king  castles  on  his  queen's  side. 

B.  The  king  at  his  rook's  square. 

16  W.  The    king's  rook  at  the   black  king's 

kniglit's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

17  W.  The  queen  at  her  kind's  third  square. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  thiid  square. 

18  W.  The  knight  at  his  kind's  fourth  square. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  knight. 
M  W.  Tlie  pawn  retakes  the  mshop,  and  re- 
unites his  comrades. 
B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 
20  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  square. 
B.  The  (pieen  at  her  bishop's  fourth -square. 
51  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
^     B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  queen. 

22  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  knag  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

23  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  second 

squaee. 

*  In  retaking  this  pawn,  yon  give  an  opening^  to  your 
rook  upon  liis  king>  and  this  pawn  serves  likewise  for  a 
better  guard  to  yonr  king ;  it  stops  also  the  course  of 
yonr  adversary's  knight ;  said  Ihongh  yen  have  at  present 
«  pawn  >ks8,  yoo  faaTe  Ihe  best  ^f  the  game  by  the  sitiit- 
iioD. 
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B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

24  W.  The  king's  rook  at  his    knight!s  third 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  rook's  fourth 
-  square. 

25  W.  The  attacked  rook  saves  itself  at   the 

queen's  knight's  third  square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

26  W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  step,  to  make  an 

opening  for  your  rook  ana  bishop. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

27  W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 
23  W.  The     queen's     rook     at    its     queen's 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  third 

square. 

29  W.  The  king's  rook  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  at  his  rook's  sauare. 

30  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  queen's  fourth 

square,  to  prevent  the  adversary's  pawns 

aavancing. 
B.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 
51  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  knight. 

B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's 

square. 

32  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king's  rook    at  the  white    king's 
bishop's  fourth  square. 

33  W.  The  .queen's  rook  at  its  king's  second 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

34  W.  The  pawn  .takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

35  W,  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  king's  se- 

cond square. 
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6.  The  ki|^»kmght^s  pawDone  step :  if  he 
sustaii>ed  the  pawn,  the  game  was  lost. 
M  W.  One  of  the  two  rooks  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 
S7  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check  at  the  white  king^s 
bishop's  second  square. 
38  W,  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop^s  third 
square. 
B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 
S9  W.  The  rook's  pawn  two  steps*. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  step. 

40  W.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

41  W.  The  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

B.  The  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

42  W.  The  rook  at  its  king's  knight's  square. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check. 
4S  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  rook  at  the  white  king's  knight's 

third  square. 

44  W.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  Iting's  knight's  second 
«  square. 

45  W.  The  king  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

46  W.  The  king  at  the  black  queen's  knight's 

third  square. 
B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

47  W.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

^  *  If  yoa  had  takeft  bis  pawn  -mlh  jour  rook,  histead 
«f  pvshiiig  tins  pAwn,  yon  bad  loft  the  game ;  beoanse  joor 
Iriiig  would  have  prevented  your  rook  from  Gomiiig  in 
fame  to  stop  the  parage  of  his  kngbt's  ptwB.  Thia  may^ 
"be  seen  by  playing  over  the  same  moves. 
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B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn*. 

48  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawnf. 

B.  The  rook  at  the  king's  rook's  second 
square. 

49  W.  The  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  pawn  one  step. 

50  W.  The    rook  at  its  king's   rook's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  second  square. 

51  W.  The  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  third  square. 

52  W.  The  king  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's 

third  square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  knight's  fourth  square. 

53  W.  The  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king  at  the  white  king's  knighf  s 
'      fourth  square. 

54  W.  The  pawn  advances.  . 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn,  and  plavins 
afterwards  his  king  upun  the  rook,  it 

,  ,  is  a  drawn  game,  because  tiis  pawn  will 
cdst  your  rook. 

FIRST   BACK   GAME. 

Beginning  at  the  third  Mace  of  the  Queen^s  Gambit, 

3  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  stepsj. 

^  f  If  he  did  not  take  yoar  pawti,  joa  must  have  taken 
hu ',  and  that  would  have  given  jou  the  gune. 

t  If  instead  of  taking  his  pawn,  joa  had  taken  his  rook, 
yon  had  lost  the  game.  • 

t  Moying  of  this  pawn  mnst  conTince  yoo,  that  it  had 
been  better  to  push  your  king's  pawn  two  steps,  because 
his  pawn  ohstructs  the  onion  of  your  kinfl^'s  and  qoeen^ 
pawns  in  front 
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4  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

5  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 
square*. 

6  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  aueen's  bishop's  pawn  two  stepsf. 

7  W.  The  king's  Jcnight  at  his  king's  second 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 
square. 

8  W.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  stepsj. 

9  W.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn§. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

10  W.  The  rook  retakes  the  queen. 

B.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn. 

11  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

12  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  third 
square. 

13  W.  The  king's  knight  takes  the  knigbt. 

B.  The  pawn  retaSes  the  knight. 

*  He  playeth  this  knight  lo  hinder  your  king's  and, 
qaeen's  pawns  from  assembling. 

t  This  is  pashed  again  with  the  same  design,  to  pre- 
vent the  centre  pawns  from  uniting  in  front. 

X  He  plajeth  this  pawn  to  push  that  of  his  king's  bishop 
upon  your  king's  pawn  in  oase  of  need,  which  would  cause 
an  entire  separation  of  your  best  pawns. 

§  If  instead  of  taking  this  pawn  yon  had  advanced  yonr 
«awB^  the  Adversary  would  then  have  attadted  your  king's 
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14.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  on©  step*. 
B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  step. 

15  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  queen's  second 

square. 
B.  The  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth  square. 

16  W.  The  king's  knight*s  pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  queen's  bisnop  at  his  queen's  second 
square. 

17  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  squaie. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop^s  pawn  one  move, 
16  W.  The  kiyght  at  his  queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  third  square. 
19  W,  The  knight  takes  the  knight.  ♦ 
B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  kmght. 
SO  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  king's  second 
square. 
B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  kind's  knight's 
square. 
iJl  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  third  square. 
B.  The  king's   knight's   pawn  takes  the 
ipawn. 
2^  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  rookf , 

bishop  with  hisqaeen's  kiiight»  to  compel  yon  to  ^fe  hin 
«heck ;  and  in  Uus  case,  he,  playing  his  king  at  his  bishop's 
second  sqaare,  had  gained  the  more  upon  yon,  and  a 
▼ery  good  sittiation  for  game. 

*  Yon  advance  this  pawn  to  prcTent  your  advemry 
from  patting  three  pawns  in  front,  which  he  would  havt 
done  by  poshing  only  his  king^s  pawn. 

t  If  yon  had  retaken  his  pawn  with  your  knight's 
pawn,  he  woald  have  poshed  his  queen's  pawn  upon  your 
bishop,  and  afterwards  wonld  have  entered  your  came 
with  a  check  of  his  rook,  sustained  by  his  queen's  biuiop;  * 
Md  if  you  had  taken  tins  pawn  with  your  Im^  pasirn, 
Ikf  night  JMv«doMtiMiaiM$^wiiio)iwu«M  faafv  gftvw 
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B.  The  pawn  takes  the  kiag's  pawn  giving 
check. 
93  W.  The  king  retakes  the  pawn. 
B.  The  ro(£  takes  the  bishop. 
34  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  third  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  third  square.  '     • 

25  W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  second 
square. 
B.  The  queen's  pawn  gives  check. 
26,  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  second  square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 
fourth  square. 

27  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  square.    * 

B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  fourth  square. 

28  W.  The  king's   rook   at   its  king's  second 

square. 
B.  The  rook  at  its  king's  square. 

29  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 
^0  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
SI  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
32  W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  king's  rook's 
square. 
B.  Tlie  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
38  W.  The  king  at  his  third  square. 
-    B.  The  king's  bishop  gives  check  at  his 
queen's  bishop's  fourth  square. 
34  W.  The  king  at  his  Bishop's  iourth  square, 
having  no  other  place. 

1dm  a  very  good  gafiM,  bocaww  one  of  Ids  pKWH9  being 
ihen  pMHod  (that  k  to  My,  «  pawn  tkat  faA  be  no  nMHre 
itopy«d  but  by  pieoe^wiU  iii£RlUbly  ooit  apiMt  to  hia4«r 
tbe  niiVii^  <rfa  qmtiu* 

B  B  " 
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B.  Hie  queen's  pawn  one  move^and  wins 
the  game*. 

SECOND  BACK   GAME. 

Beginning  at  the  third  Mace  qfthe  QueeiCs  Gambit. 

S  W.  The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

4  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

5  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  gambit  pawn  takes  the  piavnaf. 

6  W.  The  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn   tidies  the 
pawn. 

7  W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  pawn,  and 

gives  check. 
B.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

8  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

9  W.  The  queen  retakes  the  bishop,  and  gives 

check. 
B.  The  queen  covers  the  check. 

*  Tlie  loss  of  this  game  shews  the  strength  of  two 
bishops  against  the  rooks,  particularly  wheip  the  king  if 
placed  between  two  pawns.  But  if  instead  of  einplojiiig 
your  rooks  to  make  war  against  hi^  pawns,  yoo  had,  oa 
the  thirty-first  move,  play^  your  rook  at  the  bhusk  qoeea'ii 
square ;  on  the  thirty-second  move  bronght  your  other 
rook  at  yoor  adversary's  king's  second  sqoare ;  and  oa 
the  thirty-third  move  sacrificed  your  first  ro<^  for  hit 
king's  bishop ;  yon  had  made  it  a  drawn  game. 

t  It  is  of  the  same  oonsequenoe  in  the  attack  of  the 
queen's  gambit  to  separate  the  adversary's  pawns  on  that 
side,  as  it  is  in  the  king's  gambit  to  sepwate  them  oa  tha 
king's  side.  * 
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10  W.  The  qiieeb  tak^s  the  queen. 

B.  The  knight  retakes  the  queen. 

11  W.  The  kin^s  bishop^s  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  pawn  one  move  ©r  step. 

12  W.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

B.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps*. 

13  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  second 
square. 

14  W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square.  » 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  fourth 
squaref. 

•  15  W.  The  knight  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 

16  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  her  rook's  third 

square. 
B.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

17  W.  The  rook  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

18  W.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  third  square. 

B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's 

•  square. 

*  By  poshing  ttiis  pawn  two  steps,  the  adyersaiy  forcet 
jon  to  padi  forwards  your  king's  pawn^in  order  to  canse 
yoar  queen's  pawn,  now  at  the  head,  to  oe  left  behind,  and 
of  no  ose*  (See  obserration  in  page  250.)  Nevertheless 
yon  most  play  it ;  bat  strire  afterwards,  with  the  help  of 
your  pieces,  to  change  this  your  queen's  pawn  for  hii 
king's,  and  giro  a  free  passage  to  yoor  own  king's  pawn. 

+  In  this  present  sitoation  yoor  adversary  is  forced  to 
propose  the  changing  of  knights,  though  by  this  move  be 
separates  his  pawns ;  because  if  he  had  played  any  thing 
else,  yon  would  have  taken  his  rook's  pawn,  by  playing 
only  yoor  knight  at  the  black  queen's  knighfs  fourth 
sqaart. 
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19  W.  The  kmght  at  his  king^s  second  sqaaie. 

B.  The  king  at  his  third  scjuare. 
ftO  W.  The  king's   rook  at  its  queen's  look^s 
scjiiare.- 
B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knigbt's 
second  sqaare. 
21  W.  The  queen^s  rootgiTes  check. 
B.  The  knight  covers  the  check. 
S3  W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  Uack  queen's 
rook's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  oaie  inove. 
Jd  W.  The  knight  at  nis  quee&^s  hisbop's  third 
square. 
B.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  queen's  square.  *  • 
24  W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  ttie  rook's  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 
35  W.  The  rook  retaketh,  and  must  win  the 
game,  having  a  pawn  sufierlority,  and 
moreover  a  pawn  past,  which  amounts 
to  a  piece*. 

THIRD   BACK   GAME. 

Beginning  at  the  fourth  Move  of  the  QueenU 
Gambit. 

4  W.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

6.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

5  W.  The  king  retakes  the  queen. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  third 
square. 

6  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  «tep. 

*  By  lliig  Back-game  it  appears,  tiiat  a  pawn,  wImb  to- 
parated  from  his  fellows,  will  seldom  or  never  sncoeod. 
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7  »W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  third 
square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  second 
square. 
5  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 
9  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  third 
square. 
B.  The  king  castles  on  his  queen's  side. 

10  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
iTourth  square. 

11  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  knight  retakes  the  bishop. 

12  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

13  W.  The  king's  knight  at  the  black  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

14  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  king's  second 

square. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's,  second 
square. 

15  W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop.  •  . 
.    B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight 

16  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.  The  qu^n's  knight  at  the  white  queen's 
knight's  third  square. 

17  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  roc^^'s  pawn  one  step. 

18  W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  queen^s  rook's  pawn   retakes  the 
pawn. 

19  W.  The  rook  gives  check. 

B  B  3 
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B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knighf  s  setond 
square. 
80  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 
B.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

21  W.  The  rook  at  his  queen's  square. 

B.  The  queen-s  knight  gives  check  at  the 
white  queen*s  fourth  square. 

22  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  square. 

B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  km^t's  third 
''square. 
26  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn.      ^ 

24  W.  The  pawn  retakes  tlw  pawn. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

25  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  fhove. 

B.  The  king's  knighfat  his  queen's  bishop's 
third  square. 

26  W.  The  bishop  at  his  king's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

27  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  second  square. 

B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  rook's 
fourth  square. 
^18  ^.  The  kmghttfltk^  the  knight 
B.  The  pawn  retakes  the  km^. 
29  W.  The  bi^iop takes thepawn. 

B.  The  king  at  his  queer's  biiihop's  fotnrjth 
square. 
$0  W.  The  king's  Mifeop's  pawn  one  step. 

B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
51  Wi  The   King's  bishop^'s  'pawn   takes  the 
pawn*. 
3.  The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  knight's 
third  square. 

*  He  takes  this  pawn,  to  inake«  queen  upon  the  wl^te 
king's  knight's  square.  Where  fab  bishop  sustaing  the  patm. 
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W  W.  The  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  queen's  rook's  square,  to 
give  check-mate. 

33  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

34  W.  The  king  has  but  one  place. 

B.  The  rook  gives  check-mate  at  its  queen's 
bishop's  square. 

FOURTH   BACK   GAME. 

Beginning  at  the  sevehth  Move  of  the  Queen^s 
Gambit. 

7  W.  The    king's*  bishop   takes  the   gambit 

pawn. 
B.  The  king's  bbhop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

8  W.  The  king's  bishop^s  pawn  retakes  the 

pawn. 
B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's 
knight's  fourth  square. 

9  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen  gives  check. 

10  W.  The  king  at  hi^  queen's  secon^i  square. 

B.  The  king's  knignt  at  the  white  king's 
third  square. 

11  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  #econd  square. 

B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 


knight's  fourth  square, 
he  queen  at  her  third  s(, 
B.  The   King's   knight  takes    the    king's 


12  W.  The  queen  at  her  third  square. 


knight's  pawn, 

13  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  home. 

B.  The  queen  at  the  white  kind's  square 
giving  check. 

14  W.  ^c  kmg  retires. 
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B.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  knight,  and 
will  easily  win  the  ^anh, 

FIFTH   BACK   GAME. 

At  the  eighth  Mcroe  of  the  Queen's  Gambit. 

8  W.  The' rook  retakes  the  bishop., 

B.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

9  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen's  bbhop's 

fourth  square. 
B.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 

10  W.  The  queen*s  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  rook's  third 
square. 

11  W.  The  knight  takes  the  knight. 

B.  The  bishop  retakes  the  kmght. 
13  W.  The  rook's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
B.  The  bishop  retakes  the  pawn. 

13  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.  The  king^s  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

14  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  takes  the 

pawn. 
B.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  second  square. 

15  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  black  king's 

knight's  fourth  square. 
B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

16  W.  The  P^n  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  kmg  at  his  rook's  square. 

17  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  third 

square. 
3.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

18  W.  The  j^ing's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.  The  rook's    pawn   takes  the    queen's 
bishop.  * 

19  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  knight  at  his  rook*s  fourth  square. 
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20  W.  The  l»sbop  at  the  black  king's  knight's 

third  square. 
B.  The  knight  at  the  white  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

21  W.  The     queen   at   her   bishop's    second 

square. 
B.  The  "knight  takes  the  bishop  to  avoid  the 
mate. 
89  W.  The  queen  retakes  th?  knight. 

B.  The  bishop  at  his  king^s  bishop's  fourth 
square. 
23  W.  The  queen  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  retires. 
-414  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
B.  The  bishop  takes  the  j)awn. 

25  W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

B.  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  third 
squj»e. 

26  W.  The  queen's  rook  at'  the  bkick  queen's 

rook's  third  square. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

27  W.  The  dueen's  rook  retakes  the  queen. 

B.  The  king's  rook  at  his  bishop's  second 
square. 

28  W.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 

B.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  steps. 
St9  W.  The  aueen*s  rook  at  the  black  king's 
third  square. 
B.  The  rook*s  pawn  one  move. 
30  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
51  W.  The  king's  rook  at  his  queen's  root's 
square. 
B.  The  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
32  W.  The  rook  a.t  its  king's  third  smiare. 

p.  The  king's  rook  at  his  bishop's  third 
square.  - 

/ 
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53  W.  The  king  at  his  aueen's  third  square^ 

B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

54  W.  I'he  king  at  hb  fourth  square. 

B.  The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

35  W.  The  king  retakes  the  rook. 

B.  The  rook  at  its   queen's   rook's  third 
square. 

36  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  fourth  square. 

B.  The     kmg    at    his    hishop's     secoai 

square. 
3r  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  bishop's  third 

square.  • 

B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

38  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  fourth 

square. 
B.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

39  W.  The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  king  at  his  second  square. 
,40  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 
B.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
41  W.  The  rook  at  the  black  queen's  rook's  se- 
cond square. 
B.  The  king  at  his  queen's  square. 
43  W.  The  king  at  the  black  queen's  knight's 
fourth  square. 
B.  The  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

43  W.  The  king  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's 

•  third  square. 
B.  The  rook  gives  check. 

44  W.  The  pawn  covers  the  check. 

B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

45  W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  king  at  his  home. 

46  W.  The  rook  at  the  black  king's  knight's 

second  square. 
.  B.  The  rook  at  its  third  square. 

47  W.  The  king  at  the  black  queen's  bishop*s 
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second  square^  and  afterwards  pushing 
his  pawn,  will  win  the  game. 

SIXTH   BACK   GAME. 

Begtnntng  at  the  tenth  Move  of  the  Quesn*8 
Gambit. 

10  W.  The   king's  bishop's   pawi)   takes  the 

pawn. 
I     B.  The  knight  takes  the  king's  pawn. 

11  W.  The  knight  retake*  the  knight. 

B.  The  queen  gives  check. 

12  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  third 

square. 
B.  The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's 
knight's  fourth  square. 

13  W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  king's  second 

square  *. 
B.  The  queen  takes  the  rook's  pawn. 

14  W.  The  king's  rook^  at  his  bishop's  square  f. 

B.  The  queen  takes  the  knight  and  gives 
check. 

15  W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  second  square. 

B.  Th^  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  se- 
cond square. 

16  W.  The  rook  takes  the  rook  f. 

B.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

^  Any  thing  you  conld  liave  played  ooald  not  Mve  « 
pieoe. 

t  If  instead  of  playing  yonr  rook  yon  had  played  your 
king,  the  advergary  had  won  sooner,  by  only  playing  hit 
rook  at  your  king's  bishop's  second  square. 

X  If  you  had  taken  his  bishop,  he  would  hare  gi?en  you 
obeok  with  his  queen  at  your  queen's  third  square,  Mid 
tiMtt  by  t«jdng  yuor  rook  the  following  move. 
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17  W.  The  queen  at  her  kind's  square. 

B.  The  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's 
second  square,  and  wins  the  game. 


PHILIDOaS    LEGACY. 


WHITE. 

King  58,  queen  35. 
Knight  31,  pawns  49, 
50,  and  51. 

1  Knight  31  to  14  f. 

2  Knight  14  to  24  f  f . 
5  Queen  35  to  7  f- 

Knight  24  to  14  J. 


BLACK. 


King  8,  rooks  1  and  95. 
Pawns  15  and  16. 


1  King  8  to  7. 

2  King  7  to  8. 

3  Rook  1  to  7  ♦. 


X  Signifies  that  check-mate  is'  f^en,  t  that 
liyen,  UkA  *  that  h  bmui  it  taken  by  that  naye. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BACK-GAMMON, 


npHI3  game  is  played  by  two  persons,  wttb  a 
•^  bpK  and  dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into,  two 
parts,  upon  which  there  are .12  black  and  is.  white 
points*  Each  adversary  has  fifteen  men,  blade 
and  white  to  distinguish  .then^  which  are  disposed 
of  thus :  Supposing  you  play  into  the  rightrhand 
tabH  two  upon  the  ace-ppintin  your  a^crsaiy's 
table,  five  upon  the  six-point  in  the  opposite  tabltf, 
three  upon. tlfe  cinque^point  in  the  hithennost 
t^^ble,  and  five  on  the  six-point  in  your  own  tabk: 
Ihi^  grand  object  is  to  bring  the  men  round  intci 
3  e 
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your  own  table;  all  throws  that  contribute  towards 
It;  aUd  prevent  your  adversary  doing  the  like,  are 
advants^eousy  and  t>tceversai  The  first  best  thio^ 
upon  the  dice  is  esteemed  aces,  as  it  stops  the  six- 
point  in  the  outer  table,  and  secures  tne  cinque 
in  yoiir.  ovfa,  yrh§rel)y  yom  adyersaryts  two  men 
upon  your  .ace-point  ^suinot  get- out  with  eithar 
quatre,  cinque,  or  six.  Wherefore  this  throw  is 
an  advantage  frequently  asked  and  given  between 
playerib  that  are  not  equally  skil^l. 


MR.  HOYLE's 
TREATISE  OF  BACK-GAMMON. 

It.  is  necessary  for  a  learner  to  know  how 
many  points  he  ought  to  throw  upon'  the  two 
dice,  one  throw  with  another,  which  the  followinf; 
method  demonstrates.  \ 

There  are  thirty-six  chances  upon  two  dice.    .  * 


3  Aces  '...^.-f. .»  4 
ft  Deuces   ......    fi 

S  Trois    .'  12 

S  Fours 16 


t  Fives 


SO 


S  Sixes    S4 


0  and  5  twice* « 
6  ..  S 

Q      ••     ^'9  •  •  m   •  • 


S8 

2P 
18 
16 
14 


j5  and  4f  twice  ^  • 
3 

1 
3 


18 
lH 
14 
12 
14 
It 
.10 
10 
8 
6 


Divided  by  36  }|^[ 
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394  dmded  by  36,  sh^ws  that  one  throw  with 
another  yoiunay  expect  8  :Upon  two  dice. 

The  chances  upon  3  dice  are  as  fdllow: 


9  Shes- 
«  Fives  •••. 
2  Fours  •-.. 
S  Trob  •  •  •  • 
2  Deuces  •• 
*2  Aces  •••'. 
a  and  5  twice 


a 

a 

a 

♦a 


4 

3 
2 
1 


5  and  4  twice  •  •  • 


5 
5 

♦5 
4 
4 

♦4 
3 

♦3 

♦2 


36 


To  find  out  by  this  table  what  are  the  odds  of 
being  hit  upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die,  look  in  the 
table  where  thus  *  marked. 


♦2  Aces    

*  a  and  1  twice  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


*3 
•4 

•2 


%  twice  • 

1 

1 


2 

2 
2 


Total  11 

Which  deducted  from  3a 

The  Reminder  is  25 

By  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  25  to  11  against 
hittmg  an  ace,  upon  a  certsdn,  or  flat  die.  The 
like  method  may  be  iaken  with  any  other  flat  die, 
2is  with  the  ace. 

What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  l, 
2, 3, 4,  or  5  points? 
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for.    ftgftint 

.*:  ^uponlp(nAtisllto45* 

9 


for. 


for.    ftgunt  for.      agaiue. 

/'uponlpdirtisllto^S'v  ^  /*  4   to    ^ 

^••••9« 30««.16'#  g  \  5    ••    -4 

< S 27  ••    pV-S  '^  3    -.     1 

J....  4  ...•.•33..    ^y.h  J  8    -•     1 

^•••*  5  ••••••  33  *  *    %  J       V  35     •  •     1 

What  ^re  the  odds  of  hitting^  with  aoj  ckapce, 
in  the  reach  of  a  single  d«e  ? 

ilniQ^r.  Bedticed, 

for.       «gal« 

'  riipon  1  is  11  to  25^ 

'}:   

What^e'thf  odck  ^hktiBg  with  4ottUc  4ke? 

for.         H*i<Kt>  foK* 


To  explain  farther  how  to  use  the  table  of  36 
chantcs,  to  fed  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  any 
certain  or  flat  die,  this  second  example  shows  bow 
to  discover  by  that  the  odds  of  bein^  hit  upon  a  6. 

2  Sixes 1{6  and3  twice****     S 

«  Trois    1«»-   2.* t 

2  Deuces    -*->..     1  a  ••   1  * *     2 

6and  5  twice****     2  5  *-    1  ..- t 

6  and  4  twice  •  *  •  •     2l  4  •  •   2  • ^ 


ir 
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Which  deducted  from  36 

Remainder  is — 19 
That  is  19  to  IT  aeainst  heing  hit  upon  a  6. 
The  odds  of  2  love  are  ahout  5  to  3. 

and  of 8  to  1 is  S  •  •  1. 

and  of 1  love  ••••••  is  3  ••  S. 


1.  If  you  play  three  up,  your  principal  object 
in  the  first  place,  is,  either  to  secure  your  own  or 
your  adversary's  cinque  point ;  when  that  is  ef- 
fected you  may  play  a  pushing  game,  and  en- 
deavour to  gammon  the  adversary. 

2.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained 
your  dnque-point)  is- to  make  your  bar-point, 
thereby  preventing  your  adversary  running  with 
3  sixes. 

3.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer 
making  the  quatre-point  in  your  own  tables, 
rather  than  the  quatre-point  out  of  them. 

'  4.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  fair 
chance  to  gammon  the  aaversary,  if  he  is  very 
forward:  for,  suppose  hb  tables  are  broke  at 
home,  it  will  be  then  your  interest  to  open  your 
bar-point  to  oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your  tables 
with  a  six;  and  having  your  men  spread,  you 
not  only  may  catch  that  man  which  your  adver- 
sary bnngs  out  of  your  tables,  but  will  also  have 
a  probabdity  of  taking  up  the  man  left  in  your 
tables  (upon  supposition  that  he  had  two  mea 
there.)  And  if  he  should  have  a  blot  at  home, 
it  will  then  be  your  interest  not  to  make  up  your 
tables;  because,  if  he  should  enter  upon  a  blot, 
a  c  3 
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which  yQU  are  to  make  far  the  purpose,  you  will 
hiVea  pyobability  of  gelflng  a  third  man ;  which, 
if  accomplished,  will  give  you  at  least,  4  to  1' of 
the  gammon ;  whereas,  if  you  have  only  tw©  of 
his  men  Up,  the  odds  are  that  you  do  not  gam- 
mon him. 

5.  If  you  play  for  a  hit  only,  one  or  two  men 
taken  up  bf  yoiir  adversary's,  makes  it  surer  than 
a  greater  number,  provided  your  tables  are  made 
up,, 

<r.  driftiBC.i^oirs  sow  i%^  carut  your  ken  soiIe. 

When  J^ou  can^  your  men  hohie,  in  oifder  to 
lose  no  point,  y^ou  are  to  carry  the  most  distant 
nian  to  your  Adversary's  bar-poitit,  that  being  the 
first  stage  you  are.  to  place  it  on;  the  next  stage 
is  6  poiiits  f^-ther,  viz,  in*  the  placJe  where  vour 
adversary's  five  men  are  first  placed  out  oi  bU 
tables;  the  next  stage  is  upon  th^  sixth  point  in 
your  tables.  This  method  is  to  be  pursued' til) 
your  men  are  "brought  home,  except  2,  when,  by 
losing  a  point,  you  may  often  save  your  gammon, 
fcy  putting  it  in  the  power  of  two.  fives  or  2  foun 
%o  save  it. 

7.  If*  you  play  to  win  a  hit  only,  endeavour  to 
frain  either  your  own  or  your  adversary's  cinque- 
point;  if  that  fails  by  you  I    "        " 
tvarder  than  you,  then  you 
ijlto  his  tables,  thus :  put  a 
or  bar-point,  and  if  your  a 
it,  you  may  then  gain  a 
back-same;  but  if  he  hits 
a  back-game,  and  then  t 
men  which  are  taken  up, 
l)etter,  because  you  by  tna 
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suneathome;  and  yeu  must  thenalwa^  eu' 
aeavour  to  g^n  botk  your  adversairv's  ace  and 
trois-points,  or  his  ace  and  deuce*poinis^  and  take 
cstfe  to  keep  fltfee  men  upon  his  ace-pointy  that  iC 
you  chance  to  hit  him  from  thence,  that  may  re^ 
main  Still  secure  to  you. 

8,  At  the  he^Bhin£  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a 
hdLch^mey  hecause  by  so  doing  you  would  play 
to  a  great  disadvantage,  running  the  risque  ofa 
gammon  to  win  a  single  hit. 


i>IRlipTIONS.£Oit   PLAYmO-AT  S&TTIHO  OOT,T«tC  M 
CHANCES    OF    THE  DICEy  EITHER  FOR  A  ^AI^MOKi 

OR  suretEtiT. 

1.  Two  aces,  t6  be  played  on  your  cinque-point 
^nd  bar-point,  for  either  ^immon  or  hit. 

2.  Two  sixes  to  be  played  on  your  Adversary's 
'  baFrpoint,  and  on  yoiir  own  bar-point,  fof  a  gam- 
mon, or  hit.  . 

3.  *  Twjo  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque- 
poimt,  and  the  other  two  on  your  trois-peint  iii 
Jour  own  tables,  (or  a  siunmon  only. 

4.  ^  Two  deuces,  to  oe  played  on  your  quatre- 
point  in  your  own  tables,  and  two  to  be^  brought 
pver  (ro|m  the  five  men  placed  in  your  adversai^'s 
tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

5.  X  Two  fonts  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
mea  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables^  and  to  be 
piit  upon  the  cinque^point  in  your  own  tables,.  Ifor 
ft^njmonbnly. 

o.  ^yro  fives  to  be  brought  over  from  t!he  five 
rtien  ptaced  in  your  adversary's  tables,,  and  to  he 
put  upon  the  troisfpoiatift  youf  owa  taWe»r^ 
ftg^umnoniorhit. 
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'  7.  Six  ace,  you  are  to  take  your  bar-point,  for  a 

gammon,  or  nit. 

8.  Six  deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the 
five  placed  in  your  adversary's  tabfes,  and  to  be 
placed  on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own^  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

f  9.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from 
your  adversary's  ace-pointy  as  far  as  he  will  go, 
K>r  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

10.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from 
your  adversary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go, 
for  a  gsunmon,  or  hit. 

11.  Six  and  five,  a  man  to  be  carried  firom  vour 
adversary's  ace-pomt,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a 
gaimnon,  or  hit. 

ISi  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried 
from  your  adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can 
go,  for  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

13.  Cinque-trois,  make  the  tr9is-point  in  your 
tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

14.  Cinque  deuce,  play  two  men  fiK>m  the  Byh 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammon, 
or  hit.  '  . 

15.  *  Cinque-ace,  brins  one  man  fiK>m  the  6vt 
placed  in  your  adversar^s  tables  for  the  cinque, 
and  plav  one  down  on  tne  dnque-point  in 'your^ 
own  tables  for  the  ace,  for  a  gammon  only. 

16.  Quatre-trois,  bring  two  men  firom  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversai^s  tables^  for  a  gammon, 
orbit. 

*  17.  Quatre-deuce,  make  the  quatre-point  in' 
your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

18.  t  Quatre-ace,  p&y  a  man  firom  the  five 
placed  in  your  adverssury's  tables  for  the  <}u^tre, 
and  for  the  ace  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cmque-, 
point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon  Only. 

19.  Trois-deuce,  bring  two  men  'firom  the  five 
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placed  in  your  adversary's  tables^  for  a  gammon 
only. 

20.  Trois-ace,  make  the  cinque*>point  in  your 
own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

21.  *  l)euce-ace,  play  one  man  from  the  liv« 
placed  in  yoiu:  adversary's  tables  for  the  deucet; 
and  for  the  ace,  play  a  man  down  upon  the  dnquer 
point  in  your  own  taUies^  for  a  gammon  only. 


DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO   PLAY   THE  CHANCES  THAT  ARE 
MARKED  THUS  (*)  f Oil  A  HIT  ONLY. 

1 .  ♦  Two  trois,  play  two  of  them  on  the  cinque* 
point  in  your  own,  and  ii^ith  the  other  two  tak« 
liie  qi^ttve^poiAt  in- your  adv«i^9ary'&  taMes.   . 

£.  "1^  Two  deuces,  play  two  of  them  on  the  qui^ 
%re-p«int  in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two 
take  the  tf ois-point  in  your  adv^tery's  tables. 

3y  placing  the  Xw4  ioregoiag  caao^  a»  direct ed, 
yfeu  ayoidf  bemg  shut  vq>  in  yo^  ad  ver8ieu'y'»  tables, 
and  have  the  ehaace  of  throwing  high  doul^alfl^ 
lo  win  the  hit. 

3.  *  Two  fpur^  two  of  tb^m  Are  to  take  vour 
^dr^r^ary's  cinque-pdnt  m  hia  tal^a;.  and  for 
•the  other  two  bring  two  men  Iromthe^ve  platted 
it^  y^ur^idversary'S  tables.) 

4>  *  h  Cfti^que-ace,'  play  the  einmie  from  Hkt 
jGive  men  placed  in  your  adversary^  tables^  and 
the  ace  from  your  ^veraary'saee-point. 

5.  *.2,  Quttke'^ieie,  pldy  the  quatre  from  tiia 
five  m^  pbeedin  ymir  adversary'^  talbleByand 
ihe  aee  from,  tho^  on.  yovftr  adversiEiry's  ace^pdint. 

6..  *  3;  !Deiie^«ftoe,pIay  tliedduc<ifroHir1tnfr£iii^ 
men  {^aced  in  vour  adverda«/s  taldes^aaii  ikm 
ace  from  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

N^  3.  The  lhre&  teat  cltaMftkAft  -tolieplaQred 
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in  this  manner,  because,  by  laving  an  ace  dowii 
in  your  adversary's  tables,  ^ou  tiave  a  probabiliUr 
of  throwing  deuce-ace,  trois-deuce,  quatre-trois. 
or  six-cinque,  in  two  or  three  Uirows:  in  any.  of 
which  cases  you  are  to  make  a  point,  which  gives 
you  the  better  of  the  hit;  and  observe  by  the 
directions  given  in  this  chapter,  that  you  are  to 
nlay  nine  cnances  out  of  the  tmrlv'-six  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  for  a  shigle  hit,  to  what  you  would 
do  when  playing  for  a  gammon. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS,  HINTS,  AND  CAT7TI0N8.      , 

1.  By  the  directions  ^v6n  to  play  for  a  nm* 
mon,  you  are  voluntaruy  to  make  some  blots; 
the  odds,  being  in  your  favour  that  they  are  not 
hit;  but  should  that  so  happen,  in  such  case,  you 
will  have  three  men  in  your  sidversary's  tables ; 
you  must  then  endeavour  to  secure  your  adver- 
sary's cinque,  quatre,  or  trois-point,  to  prevent  a 
gammon,  and  must  be  verv  cautious  now  yoii 
tufier  him  to  take  up  isi  fourth  man. 

2.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game,  that  is 
'putting  many  men  either  upon  your  trob  or 
deuco-point  m  your  own  tables;  which  is,  in 
elfect,  losing  those  men  by  not  having  them 
in  play.  Besides,  by  crowdmg  yoiur  game,  you 
are  often  gammoned;  as  when  your  adversary 
tods  your  game  open,  by  being  crowded  in  your 
own  tables,  he  may  then  plav  as  he  thinks  fit.   ' 

S.  l^referrins  to  the  calculations,  you  may 
koowtne  odds  of  entering  a  sineleman  upon  any 
certain  i^umber  of  points,  and  ]^ay  your  ^une  ac- 
cordingly. 

4.  If  you  are  obliged  to  leav«  a  blot,  by  having 
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recourse  to  the  calculations  for  hitting  it,  you- 
will  find  the  chances  for  and  against  you.  . 

5.  You  will  also  find  the  odds  for  and  against 
being  hit  by  double  dice,  and  consequently, can 
choose  a  method  of  play  most  to  your  advantage.. 

6.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  run,  in  order  to. 
win  a  hit,  and  you  would  Jknow  who  is  forwardest,: 
begin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must 
have  to  bring  home  to  the  six-point  in  your  tables, 
the  man  that  is  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  do 
the  like  ty  every  other  man  abroad ;  when  the] 
numbers  are  summed  up,  add  for  those  already  on; 
your  own  tables  (supposing  the  men  that  were 
abroad  as  on  your  six-point  Tor  bearing),  namely,  ] 
six  for  every  man  on  the  six,  and  so  on  respec-> 
lively  for  each;  five,  four,  three,  two,  or  one,  for 
every  man,  according  to  the  points  on  which  they, 
are  situated.  Do  9ie  like  to  your  adversaiy's 
game,  and  then  you  will  know  which  of  you  is 
iorwardesty  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 


OttSSBVATrONS  AMD  DIKECTIOKS  FOR  A  LBARNEB  Td 
BEAR  HIS  MEN. 

1.  If  your  adversary  is  greatly  before  you, 
never  play  a  man  firom  your  quatre,  trois,  or; 
deuce  points,  in  order  to  bear  that  man  firom  the 
point  where  you  put  it,  because  that  nothing  but: 
high  doublets  4SMn  give  you  any  chance  for  the 
Mt :  therefore,  ihs^ad  of  playmg  an  ace  or  a 
deuce  firom  any  of  the  aforesaid  points,  always 
play  them  firom  your  highest  point;  by  which 
means,  throwing  two  fives,  or  two  foure,  vviU, 
upon  haying  eased  your  six  and  cinque  points,  be : 
ef  great  advantage:  whereas,  had  your  six-point, 
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i^Mnamed  lottded^  you  must  pei^sp^be  ob^^ged^ 

to  play  at  tength  tfost  fives  and  fours. 

e.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your 
9^»ermrf^6  meh,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three, 
or  more  point*  made  in  your  own  tables,  never 
fair  spreading  your  m«n,  either  to  take  a  new 
point  m  your  tablfes,  or  to  hit  the  man  your  ad-, 
vwrsary  may  happen  to  enter.  As  soon  as  he  en- 
ters one,  compare  his  game  with  yours ;  and  if 
you  find  your  game  equal,  or  better,,  take  the  man 
if  you  can,  because  if  is  25  to  11  against  his  hit- 
ting you;  v4iich  being  sonracb  in  your  favour, 
you:  ou^t  always  to  run  that  risk,  whren  you  have* 
ajte^d^  two  of  his  men  up :  except  you  play  for  a' 
single  hit  only,  and  playing  that  throw  otherwise 
gives  you  a  better  chan<;i&  tor  the  hit,  then  do  not 
t^ke  up  tbat  man-. 

3.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one 
man  of  your  adversary  by  the  apprebenaion  of 
being  hit  with  double  dice,  because  the  fairest' 
probability  is  5  to  1  against  him. 

4.  If  you  should  luipp^i  to  have  five  points  in 
your  tables,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  ad- 
versary's men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  eu#' 
of  your  tables,  rather  leave  it  upon  doublets  than 
any  other,  because  doublets  are  35  to  1  ag^st 
his  hitting  you,  and  any  other  chance  is  but  17 
to  1  f^inst  him. 

5.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables 
are  better  for  a  Wt  than  any  greater  number,  pro- 
vided your  game  is  forwardest;  because  having, 
three  or  more  men  in  your  tables  gives  hiip  more 
chances  to  hit  youj  thap  if  he  had  only  two  men, 

d.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot-  upon  entexing  ^ 
mm  on  your  advei^ry*s  tables,  and  have  your 
choice  where,  always  chuse  that  poii^t  i^ch  is 
the  moat  disadvantageous-  to  him.     To  illustrate 
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t)iis|.  sii^)Ose  it  is  Ms  interest  to  hit  or  take  you 
up  so  soon  as  you  enter ;  in  that  case  leave  the 
blot  upon  his  lowest  point;  that  is  to  say^  upon 
his  deuce,  rather  than  upon  his  trois,  and  so  on, 
because  all  the  men  four  adversary  plays  upon 
bis  trois  or  his  deuce-points  are  in  a  ^reat  mea- 
sure out  of  play,  those  men  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  make  his  cinque-point,  and  consequently 
his  game  will  be  crowded  there  and  open  lelse- 
where,  whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  tQ 
annoy  him. 

7,  Prevent  your  adversary  from  bearing  hi^ 
v^en  to  the  ^eat^st  advantage,  when  you  are 
runninjg  to  save  a  gammon:  suppose  you  should 
have  two  men  upon  his  ace-pomt,  and  severaj 
others  abroad ;  though  you  should  lose  one  point 
or  two  in  putting  the  men  into  your  tables,  yet 
it  is  your  interest  to  leave  a  man  upon  the  adver- 
sary's ace- point;  which  will  prevent  him  bearing, 
his  men  to  his  greatest  advantage,  and  will  also 
give  you  the  chance  of  his  makmg  a  blot,  that 
^u  may  hit.  But  if,  upon  a  calculation, ^ou  find 
you  have  a  throw,  or  a  probability  of  saying  your 
gsmaaion,  never  wait  for  a  blot,^  because  the  odds 
ace  greatly  i^ainst  bitting  it. 


CASES  SHEWING  HOW  TO  CALCULATE  THE  ODOS. 

1,  Suppose  your  tables  made  up,  and  that  you 
have  taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's  men,  who 
has  so  many  abroad  as  require  three  throws  'to 
pttt  them  in  his  tables ;  it  is  then  about  an  equal 
wager  that  you  gammon  him.    Because,  in  ail 

2  9 
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probability,  you  will  bear  two  men  before  jou 
open  your  tables,  and  when  you  bear  the  third 
man,  you  will  be  obliged  to  open  your  six. or 
cinque-point;  in  that  case  it  is  likely  that  your 
adversary  must  take  two  throws  before  he  enters 
his  man  in  your  tables,  arid  two  throws  more  be- 
fore he  puts  that  Aaninto  his  own  tables,  and. 
three  throws  more  to  put  into  his  own  tables  the 
men  which  he  has  abroad,  in  all  seven  throws: 
and  as  you  have  twelve  men  to  bear,  these  pro-, 
bably  will  take  seven  throws  in  bearing,  because 
you  may  twice  be  obliged  to  make  an  ace,  or  a 
deuce,  l^fore  you  can  bear  all, 

N.  B.  No  mention  is  made  of  doublets  of 
either  side,  that  event  being  equal  to  each  party. 

The  foregoing  case  shews  it  is  in  your  power  to 
calculate  very  nearly  the  odds  of  saving  or  win- 
ning a  gammon  upon  most  occasions. 

S.  Suppose  you  have  three  men  upo9  your  ad- 
versary's ace-point,  and  five  points  in  your  tables, 
and  that  the  adversary  has  all  his  men  in^iis. 
tables^  three  upon  e^ch  of  his  five  highest  points, 
what  IS  the  probabiUty  for  a  gammon  ? 

Antwer,  Pemh, 

For  his  bearing  three  men  fiiom  his  6  point,  b  18 
fro/nhis5poin^'  ••  15 
from  his  4  point,  ••  12 
from  his  3  point,  *••  9 
from  his  3  point,    ••     6. 

Total    ••   60 

To  bring  your  three  men  from  the.adversary's 
ace-point  to  the  six-point  in  your  tables,  . 
being  for  each  18  points,  make  in  all ^ 

The  remainder  is  •  •     6 
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And  as,  besides  the  six  points  in  your  fkvour, 
there  is  a  further  consideration,  that  your  adver- 
sary may  make  one  or  two  blots  in  bearing,  you 
have  greatly  the   probability   of   saving   your 
•  gammon. 

N.  B.  Tlus  is  supposed  upon  an  equality  of 
throwing. 

3.  Suppose  I  leave  two  blots,  either  of  which 
cannot  be  hit  but  by  two  double  dice :  to  hit  the 
one  that  cast  must  be  eight,  and  for  the  other 
nine ;  by  which  means  my  adversary  has  onlv  one 
<iie  to  nit  either  of  them :  what  are  the  odds  of 
hitting  either  of  these  blots  ? 

Ant.  The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all  36 

/  6  and  2  twice $ 

The  chances  to  )  5  and  3  twice- . . . .  ^ g 

hit  8  are    •  %S  9  deuces  • ^ .. .  i 

(2fours 1 

T^ch^stosa^lS::::::::::::::^ 

hitOare    -^^  trois 1 


Total  chances  for  hitting 11 

Remain  chances  for  not  iiitting  •  •  •  •  25 

So  that  it  is  25  to  11  that  he  will  not  hit  either 

,  blot.     ...  

4.  Suppose  I  leave  two  other  blots  than  the 
fotmer,  which  cannot  be  hit  but  by  double  dice, 
the  one  by  eight,  and  the  other  by  seven.  What 
are  the  odds  of  my  adversary  hitting  either  of 
these  blots? 
'    Am,  The  dhances  on  two  dice  are  in  all,    36 

r6  and  2  twice ...•••  2 

The  chances  to  J  5  and  3  twice 2 

hit  8  are  . .  •  •  |  two  fours ' 1 

l^twe  deucts  t 
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rmu^  au««»^^«  *^  C  6  ai^d  1  twice —  2 

^*^*^----  UandStwice 3 


Total  chances  for  hitting IS 

Remain  chances  for  not  hitting*  •  24 
Hierefbre  it  is  two  to  one  that  I  am  not  nit 

T^e  the  like  method  with  three,  four  or  ^re 
blotd  npbn  double  dice ;  or  with  blots  made  m&t 
double  and  single  dice  at  the  same  time;  tn^ 
only  find  out  (by  the  table  of  S($  chances)  how 
many  there  are  to  hit  any  of  those,  and  add  nH 
together  in  one  sum,  which  subti^t  from  thft 
number  30,  the  whole  ofllie  chances  up<m  two 
dice,  and  so  doing  resolve  any  question  required. 

5.  The  following  eases  shew  al  mechanieal  ws(f 
of  solving  questions  of  the  like  nature.  Wh^ 
are  the  odds  of  throwing  7  twice^  before  10  once? 

Am,  It  is  5  to  4  that  ten  is  thrown  once  before 
7  is  thrown  twice,  demonstrated  as  follows.  Sup- 
Dose  the  stake  de{>ending  is  nine  pounds,  my 
first  throw  entitles  me  to  have  one-Uiird  part  of 
that  money,  because  7  has  six  chanoes  for  it,  and 
10  has  but  tbree^  and  therefore  it  is  two  to  one. 

/.   $.  <f. 

For  the  first  throw 3    0   0 

Slaving  taken  QL  the  fiFst  throw,  the  re- 
n^ainder  is  6L  out  of  which  a  third 
part  is  io  be  taken  for  the   sedond 

tteow  • ••••• a  0  e 

The  total  is* 5    0    0 

Remains 4    0    0 

The  whole  stake  is  ••••••  9    0    0 
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6,  Suppose  S6  shillings  is  the  whole  stake  de- 
pending what  is  my  share  of  that,  having  laid  18 
shillings  that  I  enter  in  two  throws?  By  the 
calculation  in  the  table  of  36  chances^  it  is  found 
that  1  have  11  chances  out  of  the  36  for  entering 
the  first  throw,  for' which  therefore  I  am  entiUed 
to  11  out  of  the  36  shillings. 

i.    d. 

The  stake  is^  36    0 

For  the  first  throw,  11    0 

llemains,  25  0 
The  remainder  being  25  shillings,  is  to  be 
divided  into  96  eaual  parts,  of  which  I 
am  entitled  to  eleven  of  those  parts, 
which  make  7s.  7id.  for  the  second 
throw r    74 

Adding  this  to  the  other  eleven  shillings, 
makes  my  share  of  the  stake  to  be*  •  •  •  18    7^ 

Then  my  adversary's  share  will  he 17    4} 

Total  of  the  stake****  36    0 


Therefore  it  is  very  nearly  15  to  14  in  favour  of 
entering  a  man  upon  any  certain  point  in  two 
throws. 


CRITICAL  CASES  FOR  A  ^ACK-GAM I. 

1.  Suppose  A  plays  the  fore-game,  and  that  all 
his  men  are  placed  in  the  usual  manner.    For  B's 

re  suppose  that  14  of  his  men  are  placed  upon 
adversaiys  ace>point,  and  one  upon  his  ad- 
2  D  8 
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versaiy'd  deuce-pointj  and  that  B  is  to  thr^ir. 
Which  game  is  likeliest  to  win  the  hit  ? 

An$»  A^sis  Richest  bySiybryta  (SO  against; 
because,  if  B  trusses  an  ace  to  take  his  adversary'! 
deuce-point,  which  is  35  to  11  against  him^  A  is 
in  that  case  to  take  up  B's  men  in  his  tables^ 
either  singly,  of  to  make  points :  and  if  B  secures 
either*  A's  deuce  or  trois-point,  then  A  is  to  lay  as 
many  men  down  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  hit^ 
that  thereby  he  mav  get  a  back-game. 

When*  well  Versed  in  the  game  of  back-gammon, 
by  ptactising  this  back  game,  you  will  become  a  * 
greater  ptofeiisnt  than  by  any  other  method,  be^ 
cause  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  whole  power  of 
the  bSu;k-game. 

2.  Back'gc^ne,  Suppose  A  to  have  five  men 
placed  upon  his  six-point,  five  men  upon  his 
^ilatrt-point,  and  five  men  upon  his  deuce-poini: 
and  that  B,  has  three  men  placed  iy)on  A's  ace- 
point,  tln^ee  men  upon  Mf%  trois-poiht,  and  three 
men  upoh  A's  cinque-point,  let  B  also  have  three 
rhen  upon  his  six-point,  in  his  own  tables,  and 
three  men  placed  out  of  his  tables,  in  the  usual 
manner.    Who  has  the  better  of  Ihe  hit? 

Aris.  It  is  an  equal  game ;  but  to  play  it  criti- 
cally^ the  difficultv  li^s  upon  B,  who  should,  in 
the  nrst  place,  endeavour  to  gain  the  cinque  lUid 
^liatre-pbints  in  hi^  owh  tables ;  aUd  when  that  Is 
efiected,  he  is  to  play  two  men  firom  A's  cinque> 
point  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  blot,  by  throwing 
an  ace^  which,  if  B  hits,  he  will  have  the  fairest 
probaoiliir  of  wiiiiling. 

3.  Baek-game,  Suppose  A  has  three  men  upon 
B*s  ace-pomt,  arid  three  men  upon  B's  deuce* 
point,  also  three  men  upon  his  six-point  in  1^ 
OMoi  tables,  and  three  men  upon  lus  uftmU  poiii^ 
•ut  of  his  Ubles,  and  three  men  where  his  b^t 

V 
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teeo.are  usufdly  placed  in  his adverssffy's  tables: 
and  suppose  B  has  his  men  placed  in  the  same 
manner^  with  this  difference  only,  instead  of  having 
tJaree  men  put  upon  A's  deuce-point,  let  B  have 
three  men  upon  A*s  trois^int.  Who  has  the 
best  of  the  hit? 

Ans.  A ;  becau^  the  ace  and  trois-points  are 
not  so  good  fot'  a  hit,  as^the  ace  and  deu^points  is 
B's  tables,  for  when  you  are  bearing  tiie  men,  you 
have  the  deuce*point  in  youir  own  tables  to  play 
them  upon,  that  often  prevents  you'  from  making 
a  bk>^  which  must  happen  otherwise  to  llie  ad-> 
veiBary ;  and  take  care  tO  lay  down  men  to  be  hit 
as  often  as  you  can,  in  order  to  keep  ymr  ^me 
backward ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  avoid  hitl^ 
any  blots  which  your  adversary  nudces. 

4.  CAisfis  o*  cumosit'Y  and  instbuctiok. 

Supposfc  A  has  his  fifteen  racti  upon  Fs  atec- 
point,  B  is  suppose  to  have  his  bar-potn^  also  hi» 
six,  cinque,  quatre,  and  troii^poiitts  in  his  owti 
tables.  How  many  tbrows  is  A  hkeW  to  tak6  to 
bring  his  fifteen  men  into  his  own  tabjes/ai^d  to 
bear  th0m? 

Jns.  He  may  undertake  to  do  it  in  75  throws. 

It  is  odd$  in  A^s  favdur  that  he  throws  an  ace 
>nr  twice ;  and  also  tlmt  he  thi^ows  a  six  in  two 
more  throws;  when  theSc  events  happen,  A  hai 
a  probability^  liot  wantihe  above- two  or  three 
throws  before  he  has  got  -m  his  fifteen  men  into 
his  own  tables;  therefore  by  a  former  rule  laid 
down  to  bring  yOiir  men  home^  «nd  allso  for  bear- 
infi:  them,  you  may  be  able  to  fibd  otit  the  prbba- 
Idfity  of  the  niunbejr  of  throi^s  reqiured.  Sfee  pages 
^94and  299.  Note,  B  stands  stil),anddo€s  not  play. 

6.  Where  A  and  B  shall  fk,f  fe^t  as  usual,  and 
yet  theiiit  may  last  for  many  hours. 
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Suppose  B  to  have  borne  thirteen  men,and  that  A 
haft  taken  up  the  two  remaimng  men.  And  also^hat 
A  has  fifleen  men  in  B's  tables,  viz,  three  men  upon 
his  six,  three  upon  his  cinque,  three  men  upon  his 
quatre,  three  upon  his  trois,  two  upon  his  deuce,  and 
one  upon  his  ace-point.  Let  A  bring  his  fifteen  men 
home,  by  always  securing  six  close  points,  till  B 
has  entered  his  two  men,  and  brought  them  upon 
any  certain  point ;  as  soon  as  B  has  done  tbat,  A 
must  open  an  ace,  deuce,' or  trois,  or  all  three; 
which  efifected,  B  hits  one  of  them,  and  A,  taking 
care  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B's  tables,  is* 
ready  to  hit  that  man;  and  also,  heb^ing^assured  of 
taking  up  the  other  man,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
prolong  the  hit  to  almost  any  length,  provided  he 
takes  care  not  to  open  such  points  as  two  fours, 
two  fives,  or  two  sixes,  but  alivays  to  open  the 
ace,  deuce,  or  trois  points,  for  B  to  hit 

6.  What  are  the  odds  upon  two  dice,  for  throw- 
ing two  sixes,  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  in  thrice  ? 
Ans.  Supposing  sa  shillings  to  be  the  stake 
'  dependmg,  the  thrower  will  be  entitled  s,  d. 

to  nave  for  his  first  throw  • 3    0 

That  deducted,  leaves  33  ;  which  divided 
again  into  36  parts,  make  so  many  eleven 
pences,  out  of  which  the  thrower  is  to 

nave  three  for  his  second  throw %    9 

The  remainder,  30  shillings  and  three 
pence,  is  again  to  be  divided  into  36 
parts ;  making  so  many  ten  pences,  and 
the  three  penpe  divided  into  so  many 
parts,  make  so  many  thirds  of  farthings^ 
of  which  the  thrower  is  to  have  three 
parts  for  his  share,  for  his  third  throw*  •  3    6^ 

Total  for  the  thrower 8    3i^ 
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So  that  it  is  27«.  B^d,  to.  3s,  Sid,  agsdnst  the 

thrower;  which  is  very  nearly  as  10  to  S,  that 

two  sixes,  two  fives,  or  two  ^urs,  are  not  in  three 

throws. 

7.  Back-game.  Suppose  A  to  have  two  men 
upon  his  own  six-point,  three  men  upon  his  usual 
point  out  of  his  tables,  two  men  upon  the  point 
where  his  five  men  are  generally  placed  in  his  ad- 
versary's tables,  five  men  upon  his  adversary's 
ace,  and  three  upon  his  adversary's  quatre-^int. 
And  B  to  have  two  men  upon  his  own  six-point, 
likewise  three  upon  his  usual  pwnt  out  of  his 
tables,  two  upon  the  point  where  his  five  are 
commonly  placed  in  his  adversary's  tables,  &ve 
upon  his  adversary's  ace,  and  three  men  upon  his 
advers2u:y*s  trois-point.  Who  has  the  fairest 
chance  to  win  the  hit  ? 

Am.  A  has,  because  he  is  to  play  either  an  ace 
or  a  deuce,  from  his  adversary's  ace^point,.  ia 
order  to  make  both  those  points  as  occasion  of- 
fers, and  having  the  quatre-pojntin  his  adversary's 
tables,  he  may  more,  easily  bring  those  men  away, 
hnd  will  also  have  a  restina  |^ce  by  the  conv^ 
piency  of  that  point,  which  at  all  times  in  the 
game  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  running  for 
tne  hit,  or  staying,  if  he  thinks  proper.  Whereas 
B  c^not  so  rea(SjLy  come  ifrom  the  tr(HS-point  in 
Jik  adversary's  taHes. 

8.  Suppose  A  and  B  place  their  men  in:  the  fol- 
lowing manner  for  a  hit :  A  to  have  three  men 
upon  his  own  six-point,  three  upon  his  usual  point 
out  of  his  tables,  and^ine  men  upon  his  adv^it- 
saiys  ace,  deuce,  and  trois-poinls,  three  upon 
each;  and  suppose B's  men  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
order  and  manner.  'The  result  is,  that  the  best 
player  ought  to  win  the  hit;  and  the  dice  are  te 
pe  thrown  for,  the  situation  being  perfectly  equal 
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in  A*«  and  B*s  game.  *  If  A  throws  first,  let  him 
endeavour  to  gain  his  adversary's  cinque-point; 
when  that  is  eftected,  let  him  lay  as  many 
blots  as  possible,  to  tempt  B  to  mt  him;  for 
every  time  that  B  hits  them  will  be  in  A*8 
favour,  because  it  puts  B  backward;  and  let  A 
take  up  none  of  B*s  men  for  the  same  reason. 
A  should  always  endeavour  to  have  three  men 
upon  his  adversary's  ace  and  deuce-points ;  because 
when  B  makes  a  blot,  these  points  will  remain 
secure,  and  by  recourse  had  to  a  former  case 
(Numb.  5.  p.  808)  when- A  has  borne  five,  six,  or 
more  men,  yet  A  may  secure  six  close  points  out 
of  his  tables,  in  order  to  prevent  B  from  getting 
his  man  home :  and  by  recourse  had  to  the  calcu- 
lations^ he  may  easily  find  out  (in  case  he  makes 
up  his  tables)  who  has  the  better  of  the  hit;  and 
if  he  finds  that  B  is  the  forwardest,  he  must  th^ 
endeavour  to  lay  such  blots,  as  may  give  him  a 
chance  for  taking  up  another  man,  in  cas^  B 
should  happen  to  nave  a  blot  at  home. 
.  N.  B.  Those  who  play  the  foregoing  game  weD, 
maybe  ranked  in  the  first  class. 

9.  A  has  borne  thirteen  men,  and  has  two  men 
to  bear  upon  his  deuce-point ;  B  has  thirteen  men 
in  his  own  tables,  with  two  men  to  enter.  B  is 
to  throw,  and  to  name  the  throws  both  for  him* 
self  and  A,  but  not  to  hit  a  blot  of  either  sidc» 
What  throw  is  B  to  name  for  both  pairtie^in 
order  to  save  his  gammon  ? 

Ans.  B  calls  for  himself  two  aces,  which  enter 
his  two  men  upon  A's  ace-point.  B  also  calls  two 
aces  for  A,  aud'cons^uently  A  cannot  either 
bear  a  man,  nor  plav  one ;  then  B  calls  for  two 
sixes  for  himself,  and  carries  one  man  honie  upon 
the  six-point  in  his  own  tables,  and  the  othef  he 
places  upon  his  adversary's  bar  point:  B  also 
calls  gix-ace  for  A,  so  thiat  A  has  one  man  left  t© 
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bear,  and  then  B  calls  for  himself  either  two  sixes, 
two  fives,  or  two  lours,  any  of  which  bear  a  man, 
in  case  he  has  men  in  his  tables  upon  those  points.  , 

10.  Suppose  that  both  yours  and  your  adver-, 
sary's  tables  are  made  up.  Also  that  you  have 
one  man  to  carr^  home,  but  that  he  has  two;  men 
on  your  bar-pom t  to  carry  home,  which  lie.  in 
wait  to  catch  your  man,  and  that  if  you  pass  him 
YOU  are  to  win  the  hit :  suppose  also  that  you  have 
It  in  your  choice  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hit  by  7 
or  by  8,  both  of  which  are  chances  upon  double 
dice.  Which  of  these  chances  is  it  best  for  you  to 
venture? 

4nf.  That  of  7,  for  the  following  reasons :  1st. 
Because  that  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  7  or  8, 
are  equal.  3d.  If  he  does  not  hit  7,  you  will  then 
have  in  your  favour  S3  chances  to  13,  that  by 
your  next  throw  you  either  hit  or  pass  beyond  him. 
3d.  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to 
be  under  7,  and  that  consequently  you  cannot  hit 
him,  yet  you  may  play  that  cast  at  home,  and 
consequently  leave  the  blot  upon  double  dice. 
Whereas,  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  lefl  the 
blot  upon  8,  you  .would  have  made  a  bad  choice. 
1st.  Because  the  chances  of  being  hit  7  or  by  8, 
are  only  eaual.  2d.  Because,if  you  should  escape 
b^^  hit  Dy  8,'  yet  you  would  then  have  but  17 
chances  in  your  favour,  against  19,  for  either, 
hitting  or  passing  beyond  him  by  your  nexi  throw. 
3d.  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to 
be  9ix-ace,  which  is  short  of  him-,  you  would  then  be 
oWiged  to  play  the  man  that  is  out  of  your  tables, 
not  being  able  to  play  the  six  at  home,  and  con^ 
sequently  to  leave  a  blot  to  be  hit  by  a  single  (or 
flat)  die,  which  event,  upon  supposition  that  you 
.  play  for  18  shillingsa  game,  wou)d  entitle  him  to 
11  shillings  of  th«  whole  stake  depending. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  B^C«:-GA|CMO^j 

1.  If  you  take  a  man  ot  men  fipooi  any  fdat^ 
that  man  or  men  must  b»^^* 

S.  You  .are  not  understood  to  have  ^^aiyed  a^ 
man,  till  placed  upon  a  point,  and  outttea; 

8.  If  you  play  with  14  men  oniy,  the>e  is.  no 
penalty  attending  it,  because^  with  a  lesamr  bubi- 
ber  you  pjay  to  a  di»sidv«ntage,  by  not  hsriHg  tht. 
adcbtional  man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

4.  Ifyoubearany  number  of  menfoeibre  you've' 
ei^efed  a  o^sm  taken  up,  and  whiob  coBsequent]y> 
you  was  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  bome^ 
must  be  ^dtered  again  in  your  adversavy^s  tables, 
9LS  well  as  the  man  taken  up^.- 

5,  If  yqu  have  mistaken  yoiMT'tbrow^  smmI  fhy^ 
ed  it,  and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  net 
in  your  or  his  chpioe  to  alter  ity  unless  both  par- 
ties agree. 


ytrv^ 


MR.  PAYNE»S  GAME  OF  DRAUGHTS. 

iifTRppycTltflf* 

^  1.  The  draughttable,  of  which  the  print  afierds 
an  accurate*  representation,  must.be  placed  with 
an  upper  white  corner  towards  the  ri^ht  hand. 

3.  The  table  being  properly  f4ace^  I  number 
the  white  squares  in  order  from  1  to  3ft. 

3.  The  men  are  black  and  white  or  yelk>w- 
round  pieces,  similar  to  those:  used  at  BactH^uao- 
mon.  The  black  pieces  are  Supposed  t»  be  placed 
ujKm  the  first  twelve  and  the  white  on  the  last 
twelve  white  sqiiaies,  in  all  the  following  gamef . 

4.  Each  player  alternately  moves  one  of  hisi 
men  foriearas,  at  a  right  angle,  le  the  ne»t  white 
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smiare;  mA  vheo  the  mao  is  moved  to  a  $quare 
aicgoinUig  to  an  enemy,  and  another  square  next 
aogukurly  behind  the  man  so  moved  is  unoccur 
pi^  at  that  time,  or  afterwards  becomes  so  before 
the  foe  is  dispkkced,  then  the  man  bo  placed  or 
left  unguarded  must  he  ea^ured  by  the  opponent^ 
whose  man  consequently  leaps  over  to  the  vacant 
.square,  and- the  prisoner  is  taken  off  the  board. 
J^  same  {«a^c|i^  is  immediately  to  he  repeated 
mcaf^  t^jn^o  eflttctiog  sy 9^P^ure  thef eby  j^ts 
sgAateil  ttMula^y  fronting  m  enemy  unguaraed 
^jd^ii^  l^m^j^best  he  iDustmted  by  exfon** 
,  pb|  fs  tpr  ij^stancft,  iaxthe  first  ^ame:  black  cop- 
S(^^^  %  wy^  fi^m  the  IdtH^  sopiaje  tp  tnb 
»Br;  j^i^hite  vfifffrts  from  Q8  ta  IP,  by  \|()iiph. 
hiB\myi  la  |ia|>^  to  be  tal^cn  by  th^  ijversar^ 
black;  who  leaps  fmsk  t5  to  ^2,  and  in  his  tun>  i| 
io^aaf ed  by  mm%^*  whose  maJET  leaps^  from  25  to 
18;  and  ^j|d  it  so  happen^  that  pnp  of  the  bl^k 
ms^MQed  oa  l^  aHa  No.  A  unoccupied^  white 
cipi^  l^jen  take  th^^  m^  ^)sp;  and  mpic^ver^  if 
hlack  had  besides  ^  man  on  6,  a^d  No«^  il  (Mpejo, 
white  must '^kewise botl^  take  that,  ^  mjake^ ; 
jld^g  b99id^s9  (orwhe^  any  map«g^ts  ppw^df  fo 
the  last  row  on  li)e  end  of  the  board  m^j^te  to 
that  from  whence  bis  oplour  star|jid|  then  hi  be^  . 
comes  a  kmg^  and  is  cro>f&td  i^  plactn^  Qy>e  of 
the  captives  imon  hij|»,  and  he  thereby  obtains . 
||)ue  privilege  of  mpving  9Ad  ticking,  eflher  b^ck- 
ppto  or  fofwards  inj^  anguJaf  direction. 

5.  When  any  player  neglects  to  capture  the  an-  ^ 
tagonist,  he  then  is  said  to  stand  the  huffl  For  ' 
which  see  the  4th  law  at  page  317. 

6.  The  letter^  N^  C,  ft,  to,  at  the  head  of 
aach  gafne,  stand  for  number ,  colour ^  from,  to, 

7.  For  th<^  playing  of  any  movf  roqu^ed^  thA. 

^« 
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numbers  may  be  wrote  upon  the  board  itself, 
near  a  comer  of  each  square,  so  as  to  be  easily 
seen  when  the  men  are  placed.  Or  a  table  may 
be  drawn  upon  paper  or  card,  and  the  squares 
numbered  as  in  the  following  figure,  and  such  a 
table  will  be  a  ready  guide  to  any  move  directed 

DRAUGHT  TABLE. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  OAME   OF   DRAUGHTS. 

The  learner  should  select  a  •  few  ^mes  for 
practice,  and  become  master  of  such  vanations  as' 
can  be  made  from  them;  and  in  respect  to  any 
games  he  may  wish  to  reverse,  let  the  following 
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iastnictions  be  attended  to.  Write  down  those 
figures  required  to  make  the  numbers  played/ro?w 
and  to  exactly  33,  as  in  the  example  stated 
below.  The  game  is  began  by  black  moving 
from  11  to  15,  and  as  22  added  to  11,  and  18  to 
15,  each  form  33;  set  down  22,  18,  which,  in 
reversing  the  game,  must  be  whitens  first  move; 
by  acting  in  a  similar  manner  with  every  suc- 
ceeding move^the  game  will  be' completely  re- 
versed. 

Example.  Reversed. 
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Black  wins.   | 

White  wins. 

Having  the  move,  is  a  decided  advantage  ^ven 
over  a  skilful  opponent  in  particular  cases^  and 
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meaii^  |>o^!(^9ding  that  situation  on  the  hbArd 
which  will  eventually  enable  ^ou  to  drive  your 
adversary  into  a  confined  position,  and  thereby 
finally  secure  the  last  move  to  ybtoself ;  but  where 
your  men  are  in  a  confined  state,  the  tnove  wouM 
not  only  be  of  no  service  to  you,  but  might  cause 
the  loss  of  the  game.  Number  the  men  and 
squares ;  aftd  if  either  of  them  prove  even,  and 
the  other  odd,  you  have  got  the  move:  when 
both  are  even,  or  both  odd,  you  have  not  the 
move;  exemplified  in  this  critieal  situation,  in 
which  white  is  to  play  first. 

Here  the  adverse  ihei^  are  even,  but  the  white 
squares  are  odd,  as  from  26,  a  white  king,  to  38, 
a  black  king,  are  three  white  squares,  viz,  31,  27, 
and  24;  andbetween  32,  a  white,  stnd  19,  a  black 
man,  are  two,  2T  and  23,  in  all  five ;  this  may  be 
reckoned  other  ways,  but  take  it  what  way  you 
will,  they  still  prove  odd ;  consequently  white,  so 
situated,  has  the  move.  The  player  who  wants, 
and  has  not  go^  the  move,  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  sapie  by  giving  man  ibr  m^n.  There 
is  a  shorter  method  to  determine  who  has  the  move; 
for  instance,  if  white  wishes  to  know  whether 
any  one  particular  man  of  his  haS  the  move  over 
any  other  particular  man  of  black ;  examine  the 
situations  of  both,  and  if  there  is  a  blau:k  square 
on  the  right  angle  under  the  black  man,  white 
has  the  move;  that  is,  suppose  white  Is  to  play, 
and  his  man  is  at  30,  when  black  is  at  3 ;  the 
right  angle  is  then  m  th^  %h/tk  sf^uairt  directly 
under  3,  between  31  and  39|  thereiiM«  white  at 
that  time  has  the  move.  This  rule  ¥rill  hold  good 
tn  regard  to  any  number  6f  ^nfen,  ind  in  all  eases 
whatsoever. 
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No  advantage  is  derived  from  being  firist  player ; 
for  ad  the  nien  and  squares  are  then  both  even, 
he  cannot  have  the  move;  and  though  the  other 
player  has  it,  'tis  of  no  use  to  him  in  that  stage  of 
the  game :  while  the  combatants  give  man  for 
man,  the  move  will  alternately  belong  to  each ; 
the  first  player  will  obtain  it  at  odd  numbers,  11, 
9,  r,  5,  3, 1 ;  the  second  will  gain  it  at  even,  It, 
iiO,  8,  6,  4,  S,  and  some  error  must  first  be  com- 
mitted before  the  move  can  be  driven  out  of  those 
directions. 


LAWS  OF  THE   GAME  OF   DRAUGHTS. 

1.  The  first  move  of  every  game  must  be  taken 
alternately  by  each  player,  whether  the  last  be 
won  or  drawn.  • 

2.  Pointine  over  the  board,  or  using  any  action 
to  interrupt  tne  adversary  in  having  a  fiill  view  of 
the  men,  is  not  to  be  allojved. 

3.  The  men  may  be  properly  arranged  in  any 
part  of  the  game;  and  after  they  are  so  placedf, 
whichever  player  touches  a  man,  must  play  him 
somewhere;  but  if  the  man  has  been  so  moved  as 
to  be  visibly  over  the  angle  separating  the  squares 
the  party  is  playing  from  and  to,  that  move  must 
be  com{Hetea. 

4:  In  case  of  standing  the  huff,  'tis  optional 
with  the  opponent  either  to  take  the  man,  or  in- 
sist that  me  antagonist  take  his,  so  omitted  by 
the  huflF. 

5.  If  either  party,  when  'tis  his  turn  to  move, 

hesitates  above  three  minutes,  the  other  may  call 

upon  him  to  play;  and  if,  after  that  he  delays 

above  five  minutes  longer,  then  he  loses  the  game. 

8  £  3 
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6.,  During^  game,  neither  party  «Amt  quit  fhe 
room  without  fhe  other^s  consent,  and  a  thbd 
person  sfhould  .dedde  the  time  to  he  kRowed  for 
fiis  absence  5  and  if  thought  necessary,  accon^pany 
him, 

7.  when  the  dram  are  rfyen  to  an  inf<^or 
player,  the  game  must  be  ^ayed  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced state; than  a&  exemplified  in  this  book; 
and  whten  the  situations  become  so  cijual  thi^t  no 
aidvantage  can  be  gained^  Uten  he  Wtto  gives  th^ 
draws,  shall  either  force  the  other  out  of  fib 
strong  position,  or  be  adjudged  to  have  lost  the 
game. 

N.  B.  In  playing  the  losing  gumcy  either  player 
can  insist  upon  his  opponent  taking  all  the  men 
)ie  hiist^  lose. 
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ffB*  White  loses  by  the  twelfth  move  of^.ttsgimi. 
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19 

W 

22,15 

21 

W 

17,13 

20 

B 

2,  7 

22 

B 

3,  7 

21 

W 

30,26 

S3 

W 

28,24 

22 

B 

7,10 

24 

B 

12,16 

23 

W 

23,19 

25 

W 

26,i23 

24 

B 

1,  5 

26 

B 

8,12 

25 

W 

19,16 

27 

W 

23,19 

26;  B 

12,19 

28 

B 

16,23 

27 

W 

28,24 

29 

W 

31,20  . 

28|B 

10,28 

30 

B 

7,10 

29:  W 

25,22 
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8»5 

ITION 

N* 

C 

fr.  to 

fr.  to 

VAUli 

— 

—. 

from  move  42. 

1 

w 

22,18 

21,17 

. 

2 

B 

11,16 

3,  7 

NO 

C 

fr.  to 

Q 

W 
B 

25,22 
10,14 

1 1     9 

<9 

4 

II,  ^. 
9,13 

42 

B 

23.26 

5 

W 

29,25 

2,  9 

43 

W 

30,23 

6 

B 

8.11 

5,21 

44 

B 

21,30 

7 

W 

24;i9 

23,18 

45 

W 

18,15 

8 

B 

16,20 

15,19 

40 

B 

30,26 

9 

W 

19,15 

18,14 

47 

W 

23,18 

10 

B 

4,  8 

19,23 

48 

B 

26,22 

11 

W 

22,17 

22,18 

49 

W 

14,10 

12 

B 

12,16 

13,17 

50 

B 

13,17 

13 

W 

17.10 

18,15 

51 

W 

10,  7 

14 

B 

7,14 

23,26 

52 

B 

17,21 

15 

W 

26,22 

30,23 

53 

W 

7,  2 

16 

B 

2,  ^ 

21,30 

54 

B 

21,25 

17 

W 

28,24 

14,10 

55 

W 

2,  7 

18 

B 

16,19 

30,26 

5t 

B 

25,30 

19 

W 

23,16 

23,19 

51 

W 

7,11 

20 

B 

14,23 

26,23 

58 

B 

30,26 

21 

W 

27,18 

19,16 

59 

W 

18,14 

22 

B 

20,27 

23,18 

60 

B 

26,23 

23 

W 

31,24 

16,11 

61 

W 

14,10 

24 

B 

11,27 

drawn. 

62 

B 

22,18 

25 

W 

32,23 

B 

wins. 

26 

B 

7,10 

27 

W 

15,11 

28 

B 

8,15 

29 

W 

18,11 

30 

B 

10,15 
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JS^o 

c 

fr.to 

N? 
31 

C 

B 

fr.to 

NO 
27 

C 
B 

fr.to 

1 

11,15 

20,24 

3,19 

2 

w 

22,17 

32 

W 

27,20 

28 

W 

18,15 

3 

B 

9,13 

33 

B 

7,10  , 

29 

B 

2,7 

4 

W 

17,14 

34 

W 

14,  7  ; 

30 

W 

15,11 

5 

B 

10,17 

35 

B 

2,27 ; 

31 

B 

7,10 

6 

W 

21,14 

36 

W 

21,14  ' 

32 

W 

11,7 

7 

B 

8,11 

37 

B 

6,  9  j 

33 

B 

9,14 

8 

W 

24,19 

38 

W 

32,23 

34 

W 

7,3 

9 

B 

15,24 

39 

B 

9,27 

3.5 

B 

6,9 

10 

W 

28,19 

» 

W 

loses. 

36 

W 

3,  8 

11 

B 
W 

11,16 
25,21 

fj    1 

37 
38 

B 
W 

10,15 

12 

Variation 

22,18 

13 

B 

6,  9 

from  move  IS. 

39 

B 

15,22 

14 

W 

29,25 
9,18 

40 

W 

26,10 

15 

B 

NOjC 

fr.to 

41 

B 

19,26 

16 
17 

W 
B 

23,14 
16,23 

. 

42 

W 

31,22 
16,19 

13 

B 

4.  .8 

43 

B 

18 

W 

26,19 

14 

W 

26,22 

44 

W 

3^,28 

19 

B 

4,  8 

15 

.B 

8,11 

45 

B 

9,14 

20 

W 

25,22 

16 

W 

22,18 

46 

W 

10,  6 

21 

B 

8,11 

17 

B 

16,20 

47 

B 

5,  9. 

22 

W 

22,18 

18 

W 

30,26 

4:8 

W 

6,  1 

23 

B 

11,16 

19 

B 

6,  9 

49 

B 

19,23 

24 

W 

27,23 

20 

W 

29,25 

50 

W 

27,18. 

25 

B 

16,20 

21 

B 

1,6 

51 

B 

14,23 

26 

W 

31,27 

22 

W 

19,15 

52 

W 

.    1,  5 

27 

B 

13,17 

23 

B 

11,16 

53 

B 

9,14 

28 

W 

30,26 

24 

W 

25,22 

54 

W 

5,  a 

29 

B 

1,  6: 

25 

B 

7,10 

W 

WlDi.. 

30 

W 

18,15 

26 

W 

14,  7 

White  totes  by  the  30ih  move  of  the  gam«. 
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-GAME  XIX, 

ssr 

N» 

C 

fr.tb 

N*^ 

C^ 

fr.to 

Variatioit 

OF   GAME 
XVIII. 

1 

B 

11,15 

31 

¥' 

12,19 

2 

W 

22,17 

32 

w 

23,16 

Jrom  move  30. 

3 
4 

B 
W 

9,13 
17,14 

"33 
34 

B 

6,  9 
18il5 

.Ill  ■    -  -  ■         ^ 

W 

NO 

C 

fr.to 

K 

B 

10,17 
21,14 

35 

B 

9,18 
21,14 

6 

W 

;36 

W 

30 

w 

14,  9 

7 

B 

8,11 

|37 

B 

7,11 

31 

B 

6,13 

8 

W 

24,19 

|38 

W 

15,  8 

32 

W 

21,14 

9 

B 

15,24 

;39 

B 

3,19 

33 

B 

13,17 

10 

W 

28,19 

140 

W 

27,23 

34 

W 

14,  9 

11 

B 

11,16 

i41 

B 

18,27 

35 

B 

5,14 

12 

W 

25,21 

i42 

W 

32,16 

36 

W 

18,  9 

IS 

B 

6,  9 

43 

B 

20,24 

37 

B 

17,21 

14 

W 

29,25 

44 

W 

14,10 

38 

W 

26,22 

15 

B 

9,18 

45 

B 

24,27 

39 

B 

21,25 

16 

W 

23,14 

46 

W 

23,19 

40  W 

22,17 

IX 

B 

16,23 

j47 

B 

27,31 

41    B 

25,30 

18 

W 

26,19 

'48 

W 

19,15 

42  W 

17,13 

19 

B 

4,  8 

49 

B 

31,27 

43  B 

30,26 

20 

W 

25,22 

:50 

W 

15,11 

44  W 

9,  6 

21 

B 

8,11 

51 

B 

27,24 

45  B 

2,  9 

22 

W 

22,18 

!52 

W 

16,12 

46  W 

13,  6 

23 

B 

11,16 

53 

B 

24,19 

47  B 

7,11 

24 

W 

27,23 

drawn. 

48W 

6,2 

25 

B 

16,20 

49  B 

11,16 

26 

W 

31,27 

50  W 

2,  6 

27 

B 

13,17 

51' B 

26,31 

28 

W 

30,26 

j 

B 

wins. 

29 

B 

1,  6 

JO 

W 

19,16 

- 

2   G 
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N» 

C 

fr.tp 

31 

C 

ft.  to 

21 

c, 

B 

fr.to 

1 

11,16 

11,16 

6,10 

2 

W 

22,18 

32 

W 

25,22 

22 

W 

19,15 

3 

B 

16,19 

33 

B 

10,15 

23 

B 

10,19 

4 

W 

23,16 

34 

W 

22,17 

24 

W 

22,17 

5 

B 

12,19 

35 

B 

15,18 

25 

B 

19,2* 

6 

W 

24,15 

& 

drawn. 

26 

W 

17,10 

7 

B 

W 

10,19 
25,22 

9 

1 

27 
28 

B 

W 

24,28 

8 

Variation 

10,7 

9 

B 

9,14 

^om  move  3. 

29 

B 

11,15 

iO 

W 

18,  9 

30 

W 

18,11 

11 

B 

5,14 

N° 

C 

fr.to 

31 

B 

8.1S 

12 

W 

22,17 
7,10 

32 

W 

7.  S 

13 

B 

S 

B^ 

10,14 

33 

B 

15,18 

14) 

W 

27,24 

4 

W 

25,22 

34  W 

23,14 

15 

B 

2,7 

5 

B 

16,2Q 

35 

B 

9,18 

16 

W 

24,15 

6 

W 

29,25 

36 

W 

S.7 

17 

B 

10,19 

7 

B 

12,16 

w 

wim. 

18 

W 

17,10 

8 

W 

18,15 

19 

B 

7,14 

9 

B 

8,12 

20 

W 

32,27 

10 

W 

15,11 

21 

B 

3.7 

11 

B 

7,10 

22 

W 

27,24 

12 

W 

22,18 

23 

B 

7,10 

13 

B 

10,15 

24. 

W 

24,15 

14 

W 

25,22 

25 

B 

10,19 

15 

B 

3,  8 

26 

W 

31,27 

16 

W 

11,  7 

27 

B 

8,11 

17 

B 

2.11 

28 

W 

29,25 

18 

W 

24,19 

29 

B 

6,10 

19 

B 

15,24 

80 

W 

27,23 

120 

W 

28,19 

• 
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DRAUGHTS.  8381 

CRITICAL  SITUATIONS  TO  DRAW  GAMES. 


First  sUuation, 

On  No.  S.  4  black  kings;  on  No.  15  a  while 
king,  and  white  to  move. 

W15,11  B3,a  Wll,r  B8,12 
W    7,U         4-c.  ' 

Second  situation. 

Ko.  5  a  black  man,  9  a  black  king;  T  a  whit« 
king,  and  white  to  move. 
W    r,  10       B9, 13       WlO,  U       B13,1^ 
W14,10       4-c.  • 

Third  situation. 

No.  S, 4, 12  black  kings;  10, 11  white  kings, 
and  black  to  move. 

B  3,8  WlO,  15  B8.d  W  15,  19 
B12,«        W19,15        ^c. 

Fourth  situation. 

No.  13  a  black  man,  14, 15  black  kings ;  3  J,  33 
white  kings,  and  black  to  move. 

B14, 17  W23,2d  B15,  10  W  28,  25 
Bl7,21  W25,  22  B  10, 14  W  26,  30 
B14,  17      W22, 18      B17,14     SfC, 

Fifth  situation. 

No.  18, 19  black  kings,  28  a  black  man ;  27, 82 
white  kings,  and  white  to  play. 

W2t,  24  B18,  15  W24,  20  B  15,  11 
W20,24      B19,23      W  24^,20     *c. 
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Sixth  situation. 

No.  '21  a  black  man,  22, 23,  24  black  kings;  30 
a  white  man,  31,  32  white  kings,  and  black  t* 
move. 

B  24,  28      W  31,  27      B  23,  19      W  27, 31 

B  19,  24      W  32,  27      B  24,  20      W  27,  32 
'    B  22,  18      W  31,  27      B  18,  15      W  27, 31 

B  15,  19      W  31,  27      4-c. 


CRITICAL  SITUATIONS  TO  WIN  GAMES. 


First  situation, . 

No.  21  a  black  man,  25  a  black  king;  26,  if 
white  kings,  and  either  to  move. 

B  25,  29       W  27,  23      B  29,  25  W  23, 18 

'      B  25,  29      W  18,  22      B  21,  25  W  26,  80 

Second  situation. 

No.  1,  2  black  kings;  10, 11  white  kings,  5  t 

white  man,  and  either  to  play. 

W  10, 14        B    2,  6       W  14,  17  B  6,   9 

:    W17, 13        B    9,  6       W  11,  16  B  6,   8 

W  16,  19         B    2,  6        W  19,  23  B  6,   2 

W  18,    9        B    1,  6       W  23, 18  B  6,  IS 

W  18,  14        B  13,  9       W  14,  10  4-c. 

Set  the  men  as  before. 

B2,    6       Wll,  15      B    6,    9  W 15, 18 

B  9,    6       W  10,  14      B    6,    9  W  14,  IT 

B  9,  13       W  18,  22       B  18,    9  W  17, 18 

B  9,    6       W  22,  18       B    6,    8  W  13,   9 

B  1#   6       W  1^,  14      B    6, 13  W    6,   1 
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Third  situation. 


No.  1,  2  black  kin^s,  3  a  black  man ;  0, 10, 1 1 
white  kings,  12  a  white  man,  and  black  to  play. 
Bl,5  W  9,13  B5,  1  Wll,  15 
B  2,  6  W  10,  14  B  6,  2  W  14,  9 
B  1,  6  W  9,  5  B  6,  1  W  15, 11 
B  2,  6        W  11,    7        B  3, 10       W    5,   0 

Fourth  situation. 
No.  5  a  white  king,  21  a  white  man ;  6, 10  black 
kings;  black  being  to  move,  may  win  thus. 
B    6,    1      W    6,    9      BIO,  15     W    9,    5 


B  15,  18 

W    5,    9 

B    1,    5 

W    9,    6 

B  18,  15 

W  21, 17 

B    5,    1 

W    6,    9 

B  15, 18 

W    9,    5 

B  18,  22 

W  17, 14 

B    1,    6 

W   5,    1 

B    6,    2 

W  14, 10 

B  22,  18 

W    1,    5 

B  18, 14. 

Place  the  men  as  before. 

r 

»  ^,  i 

W    5,    9 

B  10,  15 

W  21, 17 

B  15, 18 
B    1,   5 

W  17, 13 

B  18, 15 

W    9,  li 

W  14, 17 

B  IS,  10 

W  17,  22 

B  10, 14 

W  22,  25 

B    5,    1 

W25,22 

B    J,    6 

W  22,  25 

B    6,10 

W25,S0 

B  10, 15 

W80,25 

B  15, 18 

Sfc.     ' 

Fifth  ^situation. 
No.  1  a  white  king,  SO  a  white  man,  9, 10  black 
kings ;  and  black  bemg  to  play  may  win. 
B    9,    6      W    1,    5      B    6,    1      W    5,    9 
—  Wl3,   9 

W  30,  25 
W  6,  9 
W  5,  1 
W  5,  1 
9  o  8 
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B    1,   5 

W    9,13 

BIO,  14 

B  14, 18 

W    9,    6 

B  18,  ti 

B  15, 18 

W  26,  21 

B    S,    1 

B  18,  2a 

W    9,    5 

B    1,   6 

B    6,    9 

W    1,    5 

B    9,14 

B    5,    1 

W14,    9 

B    1,  5 

B    5,  14 

W  ir,  10 

B21,85 

B  25,  SO 

W  15,  19 

BSD,  95 

B  85,  22 

W19,24 

Bao,2T 

342  bRAUGHTS. 

B25,  18      W    1,    5      B18,15      W    5,   1 

B15, 10      W    1,    5      BIO,    6      W    5,   1 

B14,10      W    1,    5 

Now  black  has  the  fourth  situation,  and  must 
consequently  win. 

Sixth  situation. 

No.  22,  27  white  kings,  18  a  white  man;  5a 
black  king,  20,  21  black  men,  and  white  being  to 
play  may  win. 

W18, 14 

W  22, 17 

WlO,  15 

W  27,  32 

W  32,  23 

Seventh  situation. 
No.  6,  24  black  kings ;  14, 18,  23  white  kings, 
and  either  to  move,  white  may  win. 
W18, 15      B    6,    1      W14,    9      B24,28 
W23, 19      B    1,    5      W    9,    6      B  28, 32 
W  19, 24      B    5,    1      W  24, 19     ^c 

Eighth  situation^ 

No.  1, 12, 16  black  men,  13  a  black  king;  5,0, 
10  white  men,  11  a  white  king,  a^d  hhuck  to 
play. 
Bia,    9      Wll,20      B    9,    2      W20,24 
B12,  16      W24,  27       B  16, 19      W  27,32 
B19,  24      W32,28      B    2,   6      W  28, 19 
B    6,  24 
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SITUATIONS  FOR  STROKES. 

Fira  stroke. 

On  No.  17  a  black  man,  on  No.  SO  a  black  king ; 
18,  27  white  kings,  and  white  to  play. 

W  18,  22  B  17,  26  W  27,  SI 

Second  stroke. 

No.  17,  27  white  kings,  18  a  black  man;  29,  SO 
black  kings,  and  white  to  play. 

W  17,  22  B  18,  25  W  27,  23 

Third  stroke. 

No.  18, 19  white  kings,  28  a  white  man ;  31, 
32  black  kings,  20  a  black  man,  and  white  to 
move. 

W  19,  24  B  20,  27  W  18,  22 

Fourth  stroke, 
,    No.  9, 11,  21  black  men,  29  a  black  king;  18, 
24,  26,  SO  white  men,  and  white  to  move. 

.W18,  14       B9,18      W26,22      B 18, 25 

W  24, 19 

Fifth  stroke. 

No.  12,  21  black  men,  27,  31  black  kings;  20, 
80  white  men,  15,  18  white  kings,  and  white  to 
move. 

WSO,  26      B31,22      W18,  25      B  21, 30 

W  20, 16      B  12,  19     W  15,  31 

Sixth  stroke. 
No.  7  23  black  kings;  9, 13  black  men ;  8,  21, 
22  white  men,  17  a  white  kmg,  and  white  to  move. 
W22,  18      B13,22      W    8,    3      B  23, 14 
W    3,26 
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Seventh  stroke. 

No.  S,  13, 14  black  men^  S4  a  black  kin^;  15, 
23  white  kings,  19,  21  white  men,  and  white  to 
move. 

W21,  17      BU,  11      W15, 18     B24,15 

W  18, 11 

Eighth  stroke. 
No.  1,  6,  9  black  men,  18  a  black  king;  7  t 
white  king,  13, 15  white  men,  and  white  to  play. 
W  15,  10        B  6, 15        W  13,  6       B  1, 10 
W    7,23 

'Nirah  stroke. 

No.. 6,  7  white  kings,  9  a  white  man^  5  a  black 
man,  14, 15  bliack  kings,  and  white  to  play. 
W7^10         B14,7        we,    3        B5,  14 
W2,    9 

tenth  stroke. 

Nd.  «,  6,  8,  22  black  men  j  15,  27,  ^0, 32  white 
men,  and  white  to  play. 
W  15, 11      B    8, 15     W  SO,  26     B  Jii,  31 
W32, 28      B31,24      W  28,    1 

Eleventh  stroke. 

No.  6,  26  white  men,  22  a  white  king ;  7, 15 
black  kings,  21  a  black  man,  and  white  to  play. 
W22,  ?5        B21,30       W6,2      B  30, 23 
W    2,27 

Twelfth  stroke. 

No.  2  a  black  man,  27, 31  black  kings;  10  a 
white  man,  14, 19  white  kings,  and  white  to  move. 
WlO,    7       B2,li      W19,15      Bll,lg 
W14,32 
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Thirteenth  stroke. 

•  No.  3, 15  black  men,  25,  26  black  kings ;  11  a 
white  man,  15,  16  white  kings,  and  white  to 
move. 

Wll,7  B3,  19         W16;21 

Fourteenth  stroke. 

No.  S  a  bljuck  man,  26,  27  black  kings;  11  a 
white  man,  15,  16  w^hite  kings,  and  white  to 
wove. 

Wll,8  B3,  19  Wl5,22 

Fifteenth  stroke. 

No.  1,  3,  5  black  men,  25  a  black  king ;  10, 14, 
17  white  men,  13  a  white  king,  and  white  to 
move. 

WlO,    6     -B    1,10      W14,    7      B3, 10 

W  17, 14       B  10, 17      W  13,  29      ^c. 

Sixteenth  stroke. 
No.  1, 6,  7-,  10,  12,  14, 15  black  men ;  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23,  26,  30  white  men,  and  white  to  move. 
W  20, 16       B  15,  24      W  22,  18      B  12, 19 
W  18,    2 

Seventeenth  stroke. 

No.  2,  3, 16,  23  black  men,  14  a  black  king; 
1,  5  white  kings,  9,  29, 31  white  mei^  and  black 
to  move. 

B23,  27      W31,  24      B  16,  19      W  24, 15 

B14,10      W15,    6      B    3,    7      W  29, 25 

B    7, 10      W  25,  22      B  10,  14 
Eighteenth  stroke. 

No.  10, 18, 17  black  men,  27  a  black  king ;  19, 

22,  26,  30  white  men,  and  white  to  play. 
W26,2S       B17,26      W  19, 16      B  27,  1» 
WSO,    7 
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Nineteenih  stroke. 

No.  1,  6, 10, 19,  20  black  men;  15,  15,  «7,  9B, 
81  white  men,  and  white  to  play. 

W  13,    9       B    6,  13      W  15,  6      B  1, 10 

W27,24       B20, 27       W  31,  6 

Twentieth  stroke. 

No.  1, 3,  5,  6,  7, 12,  20,  21  black  men;  14, 15, 

19,  23,  26,  27,  ^0,  32  wlute  men,  and  white  to 

W30, 25  B21,30  W14, 10  B  7,14 
W  19,  16  B  12, 19  W  23,  16  B  80,  23 
W27,    3 

Twenty-first  stroke. 

No.  3,  6, 10, 13, 14,  17, 19  black  men;  7, 20^ 
21,  22,  26, 30  white  men,  and  black  to  move. 
B  19,  23      W  26,  J9      B  17,  26     W  30,  23 
B  14,  18      W  ^,  14      B  10, 17   .  W  21, 14 
B   3,17 

Twenty-second  stroke. 

No.  2,  7, 10,  11, 12, 13, 14,  21  black  men;  19, 

20,  22, 23,  26,  30,  31,  32  white  men,  and  white  1(9 
move. 

W  20,  16  B  11,  20  W  19, 15  B  10,  19 
W23,  16  B  12,19  W22,  17  B  13,  22 
W26,    3 

Twenty-third  stroke. 

No.  3,  5,  8, 10,  11,  15, 16,  22  black  men;  14, 
18,  20,  27,  28,  29,  81, 32  white  men,  and  white  to 
move. 

W31,  26      B22,31      W  18, 14      B  31,  24 

Wl4,    7      B    3,10      W28,    8 
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Twentif-fourth  stroke. 

No.  »'>,  12  black  men,  14,  29, 32  black  kings ;  8 
9,  30,  SI  white  men,  15  a  white  king,  and  white 
to  move. 

W31,  27      B32,  23      W  30,  25      B  29,  22 

W  15, 10      B  14,    7      W    8,    3      B    5,  14 

W    3,  19  • 


A  variation  of  this  game,  entitled  Constitu-- 
TroNAL  Checkers,  has  lately  been  introduced,  to 
be  played  on  larger  boards  and  more  men,  with 
a  greater  variety  of  mov^s ;  one  sized  board  con- 
sists of  9  rows  containing  81  squares,  41  black, 
40  white;  another  of  11  rows  cpmprizes  121 
squares,  61  black,  60  white:  some  oi  the  men 
are  distinguished  by  a  turret,  and  are  empowered 
td  take  backwards,  as  in  the  Polish  Game. 

Rule  I.  A  piece  touched  should  be  moved,  and 
when  quitted  must  remain :  when  another  piece 
^ould  have  been  taken,  the  player  must  be  huffed. 

II.  To  play  out  of  either  angle  one  square  at 
a  time,  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  board,  to 
be  crowned. 

III.  To  take  forward  or  backward,  touching  the 
-vacant  square  over  every  man,  but  not  to  quit  the 
piepe  until  the  move  is  completed. 

IV.  A  king  may  move  in  every  direction  one 
square  at  a  time^  and  take  wherever  there  is  a 
-vacancy. 

V.  No  person  to  advise  another,  if  not  a  part- 
ner ;  but  each  player  f  when  not  partiiers)  should 
keep  the  balance  equal. 
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VI.  A  drawn  game  not  to  be  at  the  option  of 
the  Contending  parties,  but  decided  by  20  moves. 
If  two  only  play,  the  pieces  with  the  turrets  to  be 
considered  as  cavalry,  and  the  flat  pieces  as  in 
fantry. 

Game  the  First. 

The  Game  as  usually  pjayed  on  the  While 
Checks,  requiring  13  men  on  each  side. 
Game  the  Second. 

The  Game  as  usually  played  on  the  Black 
Checks,  with  14  men  each  *. . 

Game  the  Third. 
The  Polish  Game  on  the  White  Checks. 

Game  the  Fourth. 
The  Polish  Game  on  the  Black  Checks. 

Game  the  Fifth. 
Flace  the  pieces  with  the. turret  on  the  two 
back  rows,  with  power  to  take  backwards  or  for- 
wards, but  move  only  forward  the  two  front  rows 
without  the  turret,  as  in  the  Game  of  Draughts, 
usually  played.  A  king  may  not  be  taken 
backwards  by  Cavalry  or  Infantry,  unless  they 
have  been  to  King.  If  this  game  is  on  the  large 
,  board,  it  requires  4S  pieces  for  each  player ;  if 
played  on  the  small  board,  the  complement  wiU 
be  only  six  Horse  and  seven  Foot 

Game  the  Sixth. 

The  Game  may  be  varied  by  each  party  ar- 
ranging his  Horse  and  Foot  at  pleasure  at  the 

*  Plajing  on  the  black  Checks  reduces  the  Game  to  » 
cerlaintj,  as,  bj  a  skilful  manfleuvre,  the  more  na;  I» 
{[iiined,  there  beioj^  no  double  coruer. 
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b^ijuiifig  of  tJbe  Game,  so  as  not  to  extend  her 
yood  the  four  back  rows ;  but  no  piece  must  be 
changed  after  the  first  move,  except  as  in  the 
common  course  of  play. 

Game  the  Seventh. 

Each  player  to  have  a  piece  crowned  at  th^ 
beginning  of  the  G^me  stiled  a  General,  placed 
on  any  white  square  of  the  black  row :  with  the 
move  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Game  of  Chess,  for- 
wards or  backwards,  the  whole  length  of  the 
board,  yet  only  to  take  or  be  taken  as  a  man. 

Game  the  Eighth. 

When  played  on  the  larger  board  by  three  per- 
sons, place  nve  black  men  with  the  turret  on  the 
back  row,  four  on  the  next,  and  in  the  centre  one, 
making  ten ;  the  white  men  in  the  same  manner, 
to  face  each  other  on  the  right  and  left  of  th^ 
black ;  black  to  move  first,  then  the  whites  on  the 
left,  next  the  whites  to  the  right,  and  then  black 
again;  and  so  in  rotation  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Board ;  to  take  either  forward  or  back- 
ward over  one  man  at  a  time,  as  far  as  there  is  a 
vacancy ;  when  arrived  at  the  opposite  side  to  be 
crowned,  unless  there  is  a  man  to  take  backwards, 
which  must  be  taken  or  huffed.  The  Rin^s  have 
no  privilege  but  as  in  the  common  game.  In  this 
game,  as  well  as  when  four  play,  the  pieces  have 
equal  power,  and  each  player  should  endeavour  tp 
keep  the  balance  even,  avoiding  all  combination. 
.The  small  board  requires  only  four  men  placed  on 
the  four  white  back  squares,  and  three  on  the 
next,  making  seven  for  each  player.  When  played 
oa  the  greater  board  by  four  persons,  either  as 
3  H 
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partners  or  not,  let  five  men  be  placed  on  the 
back  row  of  each  side  of  the  board,  on  the  second 
four,  on  the  next  one  in  the  centre,  making  ten 
on  each  side,  and  leaving  twenty  vacant  ^uares 
in  the  middle ;  black  to  face  the  black,  and  white 
the  white ;  the  blacks  that  are  distinguished  by  a 
small  turret,  with  a  clefl  on  the  top,  to  be^  the 
eame;  the  whites  with  the  turret  to  ^tand  on  the 
Ted  of  the  blacks,  are  to  move  next;  then  the 
blacks  that  have  not  a  turret,  and  last  the  whites 
that  have  not,  and  so  in  rotation,  &c.  as  in  the  game 
with  three,  but  if  partners  the  taking  of  the  same 
colour  to  be  optional;  on  the  small  board  the 
complement  will  be  seven  for  each  person,  leaving 
ten  squares  in  the  centre.  If  a  stake  is  played 
for,  and  partners,  that  must  be  equally  diviaed 
between  the  winners ;  but  if  not  partners,  the  first 
who  loses  all  the  men  forfeits  aU  claim ;  the  se- 
cond whose  men  arc  lost  takes  one  quarter,  and 
the  third  one  quarter  more,  leaving  the  other  half 
for  the  conqueror;  though  when  a  drawn  Game, 
the  three  quarters  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  last  players. 


POLISH  DRAUGHTS, 

The  Polish  game  of  Draughts  is  played  bj  twe 
persons  with  20  men  each,  on  a  board  containing 
100  squares  divided  into  ten  rows,  and  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  common  game,  except  that,  in 
this,  pieces  are  taken  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards ;  but  are  not  to  be  moved  off  the  board  until 
the  man  or  king  taking  the  same  has  rested  on 
the  last  vacant  square  t&r  as  he  then  can  go;  and 
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also  In  executing  a  stroke  the  adversazy  is  not  to 
pioye  more  than  once  over  any  of  the  captives: 
and  should  all  the  captured  pieces  not  he  taken 
off  the  board,  the  capturer  m  that  case  is  for- 
feited or  huffed  at  the  option  of  the  antagonist, 
and  the  act  of  huffing  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
move.  A  player  may  decline  the  huff  by  com- 
pelling his  adversary  to  capture,  or  may  delay 
doing  either,  and  if  several  of  the  opponent's  pieces 
are  in  situations  to  be  taken,  it  is  requisite  to  pro- 
ceed so  as  to  obtain  most  captives,  fHreferring  kings 
before  the  men;  the  antagonist  can  insist  upon 
this  being  done  or  huff  the  piece:  and  if  in  taking 
prisoi^rs  a  man  merely  passes  over  one  or  more 
of  the  back  sauares,  he  is  not  thereby  entitled  to 
be  crowned,  tnat  event  only  taking  place  when 
remaining  on  one  of  the  said  squares. 

A  king  may  move  from  one  end  of  an  oblique 
line  to  another,  if  the  passage  be  free  both  from 
his  own  colouit  and  the  adversary's,  provided  such 
adversaries  are  not  in  a  situation  to  be  taken; 
and  having  adversaries  to  take,  the  king  may  at 
once  traverse  over  several  squares,  provided  those 
squares  are  empty ;  or  over  squares  occupied  by 
the  adversary's  pieces,  if  they  are  in  a  situation  te 
be  taken :  s6  that  a  king  often  turns  to  the  right 
and  left,  making  ahnost  the  whole  range  of  the 
board. 

When,  towards  the  conclusion  the  play^s  hap- 
pen to  have,  one  three  kings,  the  other  one  king 
only  on  the  board ;  if  the  single  king  be  upon  the 
centre  diagonal  line,  and  there  be  no  immediate 
stroke  in  view,  the  game,  after  a  few  moves, 
should  be  relinquished,  and  considered  as  a  drawn 
game.  But  if  the  single  kin^  does  not  occupy  the 
said  centre  diagonal  liqe;  it  is  usual  to  play  on 
till  twoity  move^  shall  have  been  respectively 
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repeated  befbre  the  game  is  pronounced  drawn. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  a  game,  onljr  a  king, 
llgainst  a  king  and  two  men,  or  two  kings  aira 
one  roan,  remaid  on  the  board,  the  player  Saviiig 
the  solitary  king,  may  compel  the  aaversary  to 
have  his  man  or  men  crowned  directly  in  order 
to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  count  the  afore- 
said twenty  moves. 

If  at  any  time  a  false  move  is  made,  it  depends 
opon  the  adversary  whether  that  shall  be  readied, 
and  when  a  piece  is  touched,  unless  for  the  sake 
6f  arranging  the  same,  the  adversary  may  insist 
iipon  that  being  played  if  it  can  he  so  done. 


CRICKET. 

LAWS  OF   THE   GAME. 

i 

n^E  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  five  ounces 
•^  and  a  half,  nor  more  than  five  ounces  and 
three  Quarters. 

At  tne  beginning  of  each  iniitngs,  either  party 
may  call  for  a  new  ball. 

The  bat  must  not  exceed  four  inches  and  one 
quarter  in  the  widest  part. 

The  stumps  must  be  twenty-four  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  the  bails  seven  inches  long. 

The  bowling-crease  must  be  parallel  with  the 
stumps,  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  return- 
erease. 

•  The  popping-crease  must  be  three  feet  ten 
inches  from  the  wickets,  and  parallel  to  them,  and 
the  wickets  must  be  opposite  to  each  other,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-two  yards. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  either  party  during  a 
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match,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  to  alief 
the  ground,  hy  rolling,  watering  covering,  mowing, 
or  heating :  This  rule  is  not  meant  to  prevent  the 
Striker  from  heating  the  sround  with  his  hat  near 
where  he  stands  during  the  innings,  or  to  prevent 
the  howler  ^om  filling  up  holes,  watenng  hia 
ground,  or  using  sawdust,  &c.  when  the  groimd  is 
wet. 

The  wickets  shall  he  pitched  within  thirty 
yards  of  a  centre  fixed  by  the  adversaries. 

The  bowler  must  dehver  the  ball  with  one  foot 
behind  the  bowling-crease,  and  within  the  return- 
crease  ;  and  shall  Ik»w1  four  bsQls  before  he  changes 
wickets,  which  he  shall  do  but  once  in  the  same 
iimings,  and  he  may  order  the  player  at  his  wickc^ 
to  stand  on  which  side  of  it  he  pleases. 

If  the  bowler  tosses  the  baU  over  the  striker's 
head,  or  bowls  it  so  wide  that  the  striker  cannot 
play  at  it,  the  party  that  is  in^hall  be  allowed  one 
notch,  to  be  put  dpwn  to  the  byes,  and  those  balls 
not  to  be  recKoned  as  any  of  the  four  balls. 

If  the  bowler  bowls  a  no  hall,  the  striker  may 
plav  at  iu  and  be  allowed  all  the  runs  he  can  ^t^ 
ana  shaU  not  be  put  out,  except,  by  running 
out. 

The  ball  jnust  be  bowled  underhand,  and  de- 
livered with  the  hand  below  the  elbow. 

In  the  event  of  a  change  of  bowling,  no  more 
than  two  balls  to  be  allowed  in  practice. 

The  bowler  who  takes  the  two  baHs,  to  he  oh*' 
Ugied  to  bowl  four  balls. 

The  striker  is  out  if  the  bail  is  bowled  off,  or 
the  stui^  bowled  out  of  the  ground :  or  if  the 
ball,  from  a  stroke  over  or  under  his  bat,  or  upoQ 
bis  hands  rbut  not  wrists)  is  held  before  it  touches 
Ihe  ground,  though  it  be  hugged  to  the  hpdy  of 
3  8  3 
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the  catcher :  or  if,  in  striking,  or  at  any  other  time 
-while  the  ball  is  in  play,  w)th  his  feet  are  over 
the  popping-crease,  and  his  wicket  is  put  down, 
except  his  bat  is  grounded  within  it :  or,  if  in 
striking  at  the  ball  Tie  hits  down  his  wicket :  or,  if 
under  pretence  of  running  a  notch,  or  otherwise, 
"either  of  the  strikers  prevent  a.badl  from  being 
caught,  the  striker  of  the  ball  is  out:  or,  if  he 
runs  out  of  his  ground  ta  hinder  a  catch  :  or,  if  a 
ball  is  struck  up,  and  he  wilfully  strikes  it  again: 
t)r,  if  in  running  a  notch,  the  wicket  is  struck 
down  by  a  throw,  oivwith  the  ball  in  hand,  before 
'his  foot,  hand,  or  bat  is  grounded  over  the  pop- 
ping-crease  ;  but  if  the  bail  is  off,  a  stump  must 
oe  struck  out  of  the  ground  by  the  ball :  or  if  the 
striker  touches  or  takes  up  the  ball  before  it  hfts 
lain  still,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  opposite 
party :  or  if  the  siritoer  puts  his  leg  before  the 
wicket  with  a  design  to  stop  the  ball,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire,  actually  prevents  the  ball 
from  hitting  his  wicket  by  it. 

If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he  that 
runs  for  the  wicket  that  is  put  down  is  out;  if 
they  are  not  crossed,  he  that  has  left  the  wicket 
put  down  is  out. 

When  a  ball  is  caught,  no  notch  to  be  reckoned. 

When  a  striker  is  run  out,  the  notch  they  were 
running  for  is  not  to  be  reckoned. 

If  a  Tost  ball  is  called,  the  striker  shall  be  al- 
lowed four,  but  if  more  than  four  are  run  before 
lost  ball  is  called,  then  the  striker  to  have  all  they 
have  run. 

When  the  ball  has  been  in  the  bowler's  or 
wicket-keeper's  hands,  it  is  considered  as  no 
loh^er  in  play ;  the  strikers  need  not  keep  within 
then-  ground  till  the  umpire  has  called  rlayj  but 
if  the  player  goes  out  of  nis  ground  with  an  intent 
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to  run,  before  the  ball  is  delivered,  the  bowler  may 
put  him  out. 

If  the  striker  is  hurt,  he  may  retire  from  his 
wicket,  and  have  his  innings  at  any  time  in  that 
innings. 

If  a  striker  is  hurt,  some  other  person  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  out  for  him,  hut  not  go  in. 

If  any  person  stops  the  ball  with  his  hat,  the 
ball  is  to  be  considered  as  dead,  and  the  opposite 
party  to  add  five  notches  to  their  score;  if  any  are 
run  they  are  to  have  five  in  all. 

When  the  ball  is  struct!^  up,  the  striker  may 
guard  his  wicket  either  with  his  bat  or  his  body. 

In  single  wicket  matches,  if  the  striker  moves 
but  of  his  ground  to  strike  at  the  ball,  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  a  notch  for  such  stroke. 

The  wicket-keeper  shall  stand  at  a  reasonable 
distance  behind,  and  shall  not  move  till  the  ball 
is  out  of  the  bowler's  hand,  and  shall  not  by  any 
noise  incommode  the  striker;  and  if  his  hands, 
knees,  foot,  or  head,  be  over  or  before  the  wicket, 
though  the  ball  hit  it,  that  shall  not  be  out. 

The  umpires  shall  allow  two  minutes  for  each 
rn'Sm  to  come  in,  and  fif);een  minutes  between  each 
innings.  When  the  umpires  shall  call  Play,  the 
party  refusing  to  play  shall  lose  the  match:  and 
the  said  umpires  are  the  «ole  judges  of  fair  and 
unfair  play,  and  all  disputes  shall  Be  determined 
by  them,  each  at  his  own  wicket :  but  in  case  of 
a  catch,  wliich  the  umpire  at  the  wicket  cannot 
see  sufficiently  to  decide  upon,  he  may  apply  to 
the  other  umpire,  whose  opinion  is  conclusive. 
The  umpires,  m  all  matches,  to  pitch  fair  wickets, 
and  the  parties  to  toss  for- the  choice  of  innings. 
They  are  not  to  order  a  player  out,  unless  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  adversaries.  But  if  the  bowler's 
foot  is  xiot  behind  the  bowling-crease,  and  witliin 
•  ■%  - 
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the  return-crease,  when  he  delivers  the  ball^  the 
umpire,  unasked,  must  call  No  Ball,  It  the 
striker  nins  a  short  notch,  the  umpire  must  call 
No  Notch. 

The  umpire  at  the  howler's  wicket  shall  be  first 
applied  to  decide  on  all  catches. 

The  umpires  are  not  to  be  changed  during  th« 
natch,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  parties^ 


,B£TS. 

If  the  notches  of  one  player  are  laid  against 
another,  the  bets  depend  on  the  first  innings, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

If  the  bets  are  made  upon  both  innixu^,  and  one 
party  beats  the  other  in  one  innings*  the  notches 
m  the  first  innings  shall  determine  the  bet. 

But  if  the  other  party  goes  in  a  second  tiifte. 
then  the  bet  must  be  determined  by  the  numben 
on  the  score. 


TENNIS. 

A  TENNIS-COURT  is  usually  ninety-six  or 
ninety-seven  feet  long,  by  thirtv-three  or 
four  in  breadth.  A  net  hangs  across  the  middlci 
over  which  the  ball  must  be  struck,  to  make  any 
8tn)ke  good.  At  the  entrance  of  a  tennis-couit 
there  is  a  long  covered  passage  before  the  dedana^ 
the  place  where  spectators  usually  are ;  into  which, 
whenever  a  ball  is  played,  it  counts  for  a  certaia 
stroke.  This  long  passage  is  divided  into  dif- 
ferent apartments,  which  are  called  galleriefiy  w. 
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from  the  line  towards  the  dedans,  is  the  first  gal- 
lery j  door,  second  gallery;  and  the  last  gallery^ 
which  is  called  the  service-side.  From  the  dedant 
to  the  last  gallery  are  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
each  at  a  yard  distance,  marking  the  chaces,  one 
ef  the  most  essential  parts  of  this  game.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  line  is  the  first  gallery ;  door, 
second  gallery ;  and  last  ^Uery,  which  is  called 
the  hazard-side :  every  baJl  played  into  the  last 
gallery  on  this  side  tells  for  a  certain  stroke,  the 
same  as  into  the  dedans.  Between  the  second 
and  this  last  gallery  are  .the  figures  1,  2,  marking 
the  chaces  on  the  hazard-side.  Over  this  long 
gallery  is  the  pent-house,  on  which  the  ball  is 
played  from  the  the  service-side  to  begin  a  set  of 
tennis,  and  if  the  player  fails  striking  the  ball  (so 
as  to  rebound  from  the  pent-house)  over  a  certain 
line  on  .the  service-side,  it  is  reckoned  a  fault ; 
two  of  them  are  counted  for  a  stroke.  If  the  ball 
passes  round  the  pent-house,  on  the  opposite 
iide  of  the  court,  and  falls  beyond  a  particular 
described  line,  it  is  called  passe,  goes  for  nothing, 
and  the  player  is  to  serve  again. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  court  from  the  dedaiis^ 
a  part  of  the  wall  projects  more  than  the  rest,  in 
order  to  make  a  variety  in  the  stroke,  and  render 
it  more  difficult  to  be  returned  by  the  ad,versary. 
and  is  called  the  tambour:  the  grill  is  the  last 
thing  on  the  right-hand,  wherein  if  the  ball  is 
struck,  it  is  reckoned  15,  or  a  certain  stroke. 

A  set  of  tennis  consists  of  six  games,  but  if 
what  is  called  an  advantage  set  is  played,  Xwq 
successive  games  above  five  games  must  be  won 
to  decide;  or  in  case  it  should  be  six  games  all, 
two  games  must  still  be  won  on  one-side  to  con* 
.^lude  the  set. 

When  the  player  giv^s  his  scrvict  in  ord^r  W 
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begin  the  set,  his  adversary  is  supposed  to  retoni 
the  ball,  wherever  it  falls  after  .the  first  rebound, 
untouched ;  for.  example :  if  at  the  figure  1,  the 
chace  is  called  at  a  yard,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  yard 
from  the  dedans ;  tms  chace  remains  tUl  a  seomd 
service  is  given,  and  if  thel^layer  on  the  service- 
side  lets  the  ball  go  afler  his  adversary  returns  it, 
and  if  the  ball  falls  on  or  between  any  one  of  these 
figures,  they  must  change  sides,  for  he  will  be 
then  on  the  hazard-side  to  plav  for  the  first  chace, 
which  if  he  wins  by  striking  toe  ball  so  as  to  fall, 
aiter  its  first  rebound,  nearer  to  the  dedans  than 
the  figure  1,  without  his  adversary  being  able  to 
return  it  from  its  first  rebound,  he  wins  a  stroke, 
and  then  proceeds  in  like  manner  towhi  a  se- 
cond stroke,  &c.  If  a  bsdl  fidls  on  a  line  with 
the  first  gallery,  door,  second  gallery  or  last  gal- 
lery, the  chace  is  likewise  called  at  such  or  such 
a  place,  naming  the  gallenr,  &c.  When  it  is  just 
put  over  the  hne,  it  is  called  a  chace  at  the  hne. 
If  the  player  on  the  service-side  returns  a  ball 
with  such  lorce  as  to  strike  the  wall  on  the  hazanJU 
side,  so  as  to  rebound,  after  the  first  hop,  over 
the  line,  it  is  also  called  a  chace  at  the  line. 

The  chaces  on  the  hazard-side  proceed  firomtiie 
ball  being  returned  either  too  hanL  or  not  hand 
enough ;  so  that  the  ball,  after  its  first  reboun(]^ 
fells  on  this  side  the  line  which  describes  the 
hazard-side  chaces,  in  which  case  it  is  a  chace  at 
1,  3,  &c.  provided  there  is  no  chace  depending, 
and  accordinff  to  the  spot  where  it  exa^ily  fidls. 
When  they  change  sides,  the  player  in  order  to 
win  this  chace  must  put  the  ball  over  the  line, 
any  where,  so  tliat  his  adversary  does  not  return 
it.  When  there  is  no  chace  on  the  haxard-ude, 
all  balls  put  over  the  hne  from  the  9er?ice*nd^ 
without  Dewg  retimied,  reckon. 
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The  same,  instead  of  being  marked  one,  two, 
three,  tour,  is  called  for  the  tost  stroke,  fifteen ; 
for  the  second,  thirty ;  for  the  third,  forty ;  and 
for  the  fourth,  Gawic,  unless  the  players  get 
four  strokes  each;  then,  instead  of  calling  it 
forty  ally  it  is  called  Deuce,  after  which,  as  soon 
as  any  stroke  is  got,  it  is  called  Advantage ;  and 
in  case  the  strokes  become  equal  again.  Deuce 
again ;  till  one  or  the  other  gets  two  strokes  fol- 
lowing, to  win  the  game. 

The  odds  at  this  game  are  very  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  chances :  and  various  methods  of 
giving  odds  have  been  used  to  render  a  match 
equal. 

A  Bisque  is  the  lowest  odds  given,  (except 
choice  of  the  sides,)  and  is  the  liberty  of  scoring  a 
stroke  whenever  the  player,  who  receives  the  ad- 
vantage, chooses;  for  example,  let  a  game  be 
forty  to  thirty,  he  who  is  forty  by  taking  the 
Bisque,  becomes  game. 

Fifteen  is  a  strol^e  given  at  the  beginning  of  a 
game. 

Half  thirty y  is  fifteen  given  the  first  game,  and 
thirty  the  second ;  and  so  on  to  the  whole  thirty, 
forty,  &c. 

Half-court,  is  confining  the  player  to  play  into 
the  adversary's  half-court,  and  is  of  great  advan- 
ta^  to  the  adversary. 

Touch  no  Wall,  is  another  great  advantage 
given  to  the  adversary. 

'  Uound  Service,  is  serving  the  ball  round  the 
pent-house. 

Barring  the  Hazards,  is  not  reckoning  the 
dedans,  tambour,  grill,  or  the  last  gallery,  or  tho 
ha^ard'side,  &c. 

The^odds  generally  laid,  makin»  allowance  far 
particuTar  circumstances^  are  a»  foupw  t  - 
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The  first  sttoke  being  won  between  even  players, 

that  is,  15  love,  the  octas  are^ 

Of  the  single  game •  7  to 

Thirty  love • 4 

Forty  love    •  8 

Thirty  fifteen • 2 

Forty  fifteen     5 

Forty  thirty  •  •  •  • 3 

The  odds  of  a  four  game  set,  when  the 

first  game  is  won,  are* 7 

When  two  games  love 4 

Three  games  love    ft 

When  two  games  to  one 2 

Tliree  games  to  one    '  •  •  •  5 

The  odds  of  a  six  game  set,  when  the 

first  game  is  won,  are  • •  •  •   •  3 

When  two  games  love  -  • 2 

Three  games  love  •   •  •  •  •  4 

Four  games  love 10 

Five  games  love •  •  • 21 

When  two  games  to  one    •  •  '^ 8 

Three  games  to  one    '. 5 

Four  games  to  one 5 

Five  games  to  one 15 

When  three  games  to  two 7 

Four  games  to  two • . . .  4 

Five  games  to  two 10 

When  lour  games  to  three 2 

Five  games  to  three  5 

The  odds  of  an  advantage  set,  when  the 

first  game  is  won,  are • 5 

When  two  games  love  • .  •  • 7 

Thr6e  games  love S 

^  Four  games  love 5 

Five  games  love 15 

When  twa games  to  one 4 

When  three* games  to  ga© .......,,..,.  i 
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Four  games  to  one  .•• •^••..  7  ••  £ 

Five  eames  to  one ^•..* 10  ••  1 

When  three  games  to  two 3  •  *  2 

Four  games  to  two 3  •  •  1 

Fivegames  to  two  ..••• 8  ••  1 

When  four  games  to  three 8  •  •  5 

Five  games  to  three 3  •  •  1 

When  five  games  to  four 2  •  •  1 

When  six  games  to  five 5  • .  2 


THE  GAME  OF  HAZARD. 

A  NY  number  of  persons  may  play.  The  person 
-^  who  tal^es  the  box  and  dice  throws  a  main, 
that  }s  to  say,  axhance  for  the  company,  which 
must  be  above  four,  and  not  exceed  nine,  other- 
wise it  is  ho  main,  consequently  he  must  keep 
throvnns  till  he  brings  five,  six,  seven,  eisht  or 
nine ;  this  done  he  must  throw  his  own  chance, 
which  m^y  be  any  above  three,  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten;  if  he  throws  two  aces  or.  trois-ace  (com- 
monly called  crabs)  he  loses  his  stakes,  let  the 
company^s  chance,  called  the  main,  be  what  it 
will.  If  the  main  should  be  seven,  and  seven  or 
deven  is  thrown  immediately  after,  it  is  what  is 
called  a  nick,  and  the  caster  (the  present  player) 
wins  out  his  stakes  *.  also  if  eight  be  the  main,  and 
eight  or  twelve  is  thrown  immediately  after,  it  is 
also  called  a  nick,  and  the  caster  wins  his  stokes. 
The  caster  throwing  any  other  number  for  the- 
main,  such  as  is  admitted,  and  brindng  the  same 
nimiber  directly  afterwards,  that  is  hkewise  termed 
a  nick,  and  he  then'  also  win3  whatever  stakes  he 
2  I 
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has  malde.  Every  three  snccessire  indns  the  o^ter 
wms  he  is  to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  the  box  or  fu^« 
nisher  of  the  dice. 

The  meaning  of  a  stake  or  bet  at  this  game 
differs  somewhat  from  any  other.  If  a  person 
chooses  to  lay  some  money  with  the  thrower  or 
caster,  he  must  put  his  cash  upon  the  table, 
within  a  circle  which  is  describea  for  that  pur- 
pose; when  he  has  done  this,  if  the  caster  agaves 
to  it,  he  knocks  the  box  upon  the  table  at  the 
person's  money  with  whom  he  intends  to  bet,  or 
particularly  mentions  at  whose  monev  he  throws, 
which  is  sufficient,  and  he  is  obUgecl  to  answer 
whatever  sum  is  down,  unless  the  s^er  calls  to 
cover ;  in  that  case  the  caster  is  oblieed  to  stake 
also,  o^erwise  the  bets  wouM  be  void.  It  is  op- 
tional in  the  person  who  bets  with  the  thrower,  to 
bar  any  throw  which  the  caster  may  be  going  to 
cast,  providedneither  of  the  dice  are  seen ;  if  one 
die  should  be  discovered,  the  caster  must  throw 
the  other  to  it,  unless  the  throw  is  barrad  in 
proper  time. 

The  common  odds,  which  are  absohitely  ne- 
cessary to  be  understood  before  any  body  attempt 
to  play  of  bet  at  this  game,  are  a?  fbBow :  if  seven 
is  thrown  for  a  main,  and  four  the  chance,  it  is  S 
to  1  against  the  person  who  throws ;  if  six  to  four 
is  thrown,  5  to  5 :  if  five  to  ibiur  is  tiuown,  4  to  •: 
seven  to  nine,  3  to  3 :  seven  to  six,  3  to  9,  banriif 
the  two  trois ;  with  the  tw^  trois,  only  6  to  5 :  se- 
ven to  five,  3  to  13 :  six  to  five  an  even  bet,  baning 
the  doublets  or  the  two  trcns ;  with  the  trois,  5  to 
4 :  eight  to  five,  an  even  bet  barring  the  twafoors : 
five  to  four  with  the  two  fours :  nine  to  five,  even : 
nine  to  four  is  4  to  3 :  the  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  S, 
but  often  laid  but  10  to  3.  and  5  to  1  you  do  not 
nick  six  or  eight. 
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To  Ukistrate  these  calculations  still  more  clearly, 
the  following  table  will  be  serviceable : 

TABLE  OF   THE  ODDS. 

7  to  4  is  3  to  1. 

5  ..4-4  .-3. 
7  ..  9  -.  3  ..  a. 


3 

>5 


-  . ,  ^  J  3  •  •  2,  barring  the  two  trois. 
i  6  •'  5,  with  the  two  trois. 

T  ..5  ..  3  •.  2. 

6  •  •  5  5  ^^®°'  barring  the  two  trois. 

''  **      }   5  •  •  4  with  the  two  trois. 

Q  ^  ^  t  C  even,  barrmg  the  two  fours, 
}  5  •  •  4  with  the  two  fours. 

9  ••  5      even. 

9  .•4«*4  ••  3. 

The  nick  of  seven  is  7  to  S^  often  laid  10  to  3. 

The  nick  of  six  and  eight  is  5  to  1. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  nerfoctly  mastfir  of  these  * 
odds,  in  order  to  plav  the  prudent  game,  and  to 
make  use  of  them  by  way  of  insuring  bets  in 
what  is  called  hedging,  in  ca«e  the  chance  happens 
to  be  unlikely;  m  by  taking  the  odds  a  ready 
oalcuktor  secures  himself,  and  often  stands  part 
of  his  bet  to  a  certainty.  For  example,  if  seVen 
is  the  main,  and  four  the  chance;  and  he  has  5L 
depending  on  the  main,  by  taking  C/.  to  3/.  he 
must  either  win  S/.  or  1/.;  and  on  Uxe  contrary,  if 
he  does  not  like  his  chance,  by  laying  the  odds 
against  himself  he  must  save  in  proportion  to  the 
bethehasniade. 

CALCULATIONS  ON  HAZARD. 

When  either  6  or  8  is  connected  with  7,  as 
main  and  chance^  'tb  a  to  5  m  favour  of  7,  there 
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being  six  ways  to  throw  the  7,  a»d  only  five  for 

the  6,  or  8. 

7  connected  with  ei^ei*  5  or  9,,  i«.  3  to  3  in 
favour  of  7 ;  there  being  six  ways  for  the  7  and 
but  four  (or  5,  or  9. 

7  connected  with  either  4  t)r  10,  is  2  to  1  in 
favour  of  7 ;  there  being  six  ways  to  throw  the  7 ; 
but  three  for  4,  or  10.  • 

6  or  8  connected  with  either  5  or  9,  is  5  to,  4  in 
favour  of  6  or  8;  there  being  five  ways  to  throw  6, 
or  8;  but  four  for  5^  or  9. 

€>  or  8  connected  with  4  or  10,  is  5  to  S  in  f^ 
vour  of  6  or  8 ;  there  being  five  ways  to  throw  6, 
or  8 ;  only  three  for  4  or  10. 

5  or  9  connected  with  4  or  10,  is  4  to  3  in 
favour  of  5  or  9 ;  there  being  four  ways  to  throw 
5,  or  9 ;  but  three  for  4,  or  10. 

When  6  or  8  is  back'd  against  7,  size  ace  is 
barr'd,  thereby  reducing  the  7  to  four  chances; 
and  the  two  trois  of  the  0  being  barr'd,  leaves  but 
four  chances  for  theO;  the  same  by  barring  of 
the  two  fburs  in  the  8 ;  which  two '  trois  and  two 
fours  are  commonly  odled  doublets. 

When  5  or  9  is  backed  against  '6  or  8,  the 
doublets  are  barrM^  reducing  the  6  or  the  8  to 
only  four  chances;  which  makes  the  betequai, 
there  being  four  for  each. 

The  following  tables  explain  tlie  various  ways 
of  throwing  all  the  difierent  mains  and  chances. 
To  throw  7.  To  throw  6. 


6  and  1  twice  •  •  • 

.  2 

5  and  1  twice  •^•. 

8 

5  and  2  twice  •  •  • 

•   2 

4  and  2  twice  .  •  •  • 

2 

4  and  3  twice  •  •  • 

.  2 

two  tibi^o^e  •••• 

1 
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6  and  2  twice  •  •  < 
S  tnd  3  twke  •  •  * 
two  fiwrs  once  •  • « 
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To  throw  5. 
4  and  1  twice  •  •  • 
3  and  3  twice  •  •  • 


To  throw  9.  I  To  throw  4.  j  To  throw  10. 
6  and S twice  2  I  3  pnd  1  twice  3  6  and4twice  S 
5  and  4  twice  2  ]  two  twos  once  1 1  two  fives  once  1 


The  following  table  shews  the  plan  of  the  game. 
Main  for         The  Caster  wins        The  Setter  wins  by  tlie 


Caster's  crabbing 
2,  3     11  or  12 
or  11 
or  12 
or  11 
11  or  12 


2,3 
2,  3 
2,3 
2,3 


the  Caster  by  nicking 

5  6 

6  6  or  12 

7  7  or  11 

8  8  or  12 

9  9 
When  the  caster  throi^s  a  Main,  which  must  be 

either  5^  6, 7, 8  or  9,  as  per  table,  he  is  then  to 
throw  his  chance,  which  must  be  either  4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9  or  10 ;  if  he  neither  nicls;s  nor  crabs  it,  he  is 
then  to  abide  by  the  chance ;  and  if  he  throws 
that  chance  before  the  m^n,  he  wins  all  the 
money  set ;  but  if  he  should  throw  the  main  before 
the  chance,  then  he  loses  all. 

When  7  is  the  m^»  'tis  seven  to  two  agaipst 
the  caster's  nicking  it,  there  being  six  wap  to 
throw  7 ,  and  two  to  throw  11,  either  of  whichis  thp 
nick,  as  per  table :  so  that  the  six  ways  for  7,  and 
twp  for  11,  being  eaual  to  eight,  which  t^en  from 
thirty-six  (the  whole  number  of  chances)  leaves  a 
remainder  of  twenty-eight;  that  is  twenty-eight 
2  I  ? 
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to  eighty  or  seven  to  two  against  the  caster  nick' 
ineit. 

When  6  or  8  is  the  main,  'tis  5  to  1  against  the 
caster  nicking  it,  there  i^eins  five  .ways  to  throw 
6,  or  8,"  and  one  for  12,  which  make  six  ways  for 
the  nick,  which  taken  from  :J6,  leaves  30;  mere- 
fore  there  being  six  ways  tp  nick,  and  30  against 
-it,  is  five  to  one  against  the  caster  nicking  either 

6  or  8. 

.  5  or  9  being  the  main,  is  eight  to  one  that  the 
f^aster  does  not  nick  it»  there  being  but  four  ways 
to  nick,  which  make  it  eight  to  one  against  the 
caster  nicking  either  5  or  9. 

When  7  is  the  main.  His  672  to  684.  or  in 
money  14».  to  13«.  that  it  is  off  in  two  throws: 
and  if  7  is  connected  with  6  or  8,  as  main  and 
chance,  it  is  671  to  625,  nearly  15  to  14,  or  13*. 
1  l^d.  to  13s,  O^d.  that  one  of  them  is  cast  in  twice. 

When  7  is  connected  with  5  or  9,  'tis  676  to 
620,  almost  12  to  11,  that  it  is  not  off  in  2  throws ; 
or  14«.  Id.  to  12«.  lid.  equal  to  3s.  6jrf.  to  3s,  9id, 
or  1  guinea  to  19s.  3rf. 

When  7  is  connected  with  either  4  or  10,  'tis 
729  to  567,  (9  to  7  or  a  little  better  than  5  to  4)  that 
it  is  not  off  in  2  throws ;  and  26973  to  196889  (a 
little  better  than  4  to  8)  that  it  is  off  in  3  throws. 

When  6  or  8  is  connected  with  5  or  6,  'tis  729 
to  567,  (a  little  betteV  than  5  to  4)  that  it  is  not  off 
in  2  throws ;  it  is  the  very  same  chance  as  when 

7  is  concerned  with  either  4  or  10;  it  being  3  to 
1  against  either  of  the  mauis  or  chances  being  off 
the  first  throw. 

'6  or  8  connected  with  4  or  10,  is  784  to  512, 
that  it  is  not  off  in  two  throws,  which  is  a  little 
better  than  3  to  2 ;  and  386  to  343,  or  near  10  to 
^,  that  it  is  off  in  3  throws. 

If^ight  and  six  are  main  and  chance,  it  is  very 
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near  11  to  12,  that  either  one  or  the  other  is 
thrown  off  in  two  throws. 

If  five  aM  eight,  or  nine  and  eight,  or  five  and 
six,  or  nine  and  six,  are  main  and  chanceig  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  one  of  them  in  two  throws  is 
as  7  to  9  exactly. 

But  if  five  and  four,  orfive  and  ten,  or  nine  and 
four,  or  nine  and  ten,  are  main  and  chance,  he 
that  undertakes  to  throw  either  main  or  chance 
in  three  throws,  has  the  worst  of  the  lay;  for  it  is 
as  24  to  23  exceeding  near  against  him. 

If  the  main  be  seven,  and  each  person  stakes  a 
guinea,  the  gain  of  the  setter  is  about  2^d.  per 
guinea. 

If  the  main  be  six  or  eight,  the  gain  of  the  setter 
is  5ld.  in  a  guinea. 

But  if  the  main  be  five  or  nine,  the  gain  of  the 
setter  is  about  S^d.  in  a  guinea. 

However  if  any  person  is  determined  to  set  upon 
the  first  main  that  is  thrown,  his  chance,  sup- 
posing each  stake  to  be  a  guinea,  is  4frf.  exactly. 

Hence  the  probability  of  a  main,  to  the  proba- 
bility of  no  main,' is  as  27  to  28  very  near. 

Any  one  undertaking  to  throw  a  six  or  an  ace 
with  two  dice  in  one  throw,  ought  to  lay  5  to  4. 

See  page  141  for  the  odds  against  winning. any 
number  of  successive  events,  and  page  291  for  the 
number  of  chances  upon  two  dice. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BILLIARDS* 


WITH   INSTRUCTIONS   AND  RULES  FOR  THE   FOL- 
LOWING *GAMESy  viz. 

V^  White  Winning  Game. 
The  White  Loting  Game. 
The  White^  Winning  and  Lmng  G4gme» 
The  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole  Game. 
Red  or  Carambole  Winning  Game, 
Tfie  Red  Losing  Game. 
The  Simple  Carambole  Gante. 
Fortification  BilUards. 

With  Rules  and  Regulations  for  every  Method 
of  playing  the  Game, 

In  order  to  play  this  game  well,  attention  must 
be  given  at  first  to  the  method  of  holding  the  mace ; 
to  &e  position  in  which  the  player  should  stand, 
and  the  manner  of  ddivering  the  ball  from  the 
mace;  but  these  are  much  more  easily  acquired 
by  observaUon,  or  by  the  direction  of  a  good 
player,  than  by  any  possible  written  rules.  A 
person  who  plays  with  his  right  hand  must  stand 
with  his  left  foot  foremost;  and,  on  the*  contrary, 
he  who  is  leffc-handed,  must  stand  with  his  right 
foot  foremost,  by  which  he  will  stand  more  steaidy 
and  firm.  Immoderate  bursts  of  passion,  and 
even  firettingat  trifling  disappointments  in  the 
game,  are  usually  found  ve^  prejudicial  to  the 
player;  his  nerves  being  affected,  it  is  impossible 
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tor  him  to  make  the  stroke  with  that  steadiness 
and  nicety  the  game  requires.  , 

The  games  usually  played  till  lately  were  the 
while  winning  and  the  red  winning  carambole 
games,  but  the  winning  and  losing  carambole 
game  is  now  very  much  m  vogue* 


THE   DIFFERENT  GAMES  OF   BILLIARDS. 

1.  The  WhUe  winning  Game,  played  with  two 
white  balls,  is  twelve  in  number,  when  two  per- 
sons play ;  and  fifteen  when  four  play;  scored  (in- 
dependently of  forfeitures)  from  wixming  hazards 
only- 

2.  The  White  losing  GamCy  also  twelve  in  num- 
ber, played  with  two  white  balls,  is  the  reverse 
of  the  winning;  the  points  being  scored  finora 
losing  and  double,  or  winning  and  losing  hazards. 

.  3.  The  White  winning  and  losine  Game,  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  preceding ;  sul  balls  put  in  by 
striking  the  adversjury's  ball  first,  reckon  towards 
the  game. 

The  three  preceding  games  should  be  made 
introductory  to  the  knowledge  of  those  with 
three  or  more  balls,  which  are  more  complicated 
apd  difficult. 

4.  Choice  of  halls. — In  which  the  player  chuses. 
his  ball  each  time,  an  incalculable  advantage,  ge- 
nerally played  against  the  losing  and  wmnmg 
game. 

5.  The  Bricole  game  signifies  being  required  to 
strike  a  cushion  from  wnence  the  ball  is  to  re- 
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bound  9o  as  to  hit  that  of  the  adversary,  reek(med 
equal  to  giv^ig  eisht  or  nine  i>oints.  When  both 
parties  p&y  bncok,  the  game  is  ten,  scored  from 
oricole  nasuirds,  and  forfeitures. 

6.  The  Bar-hale  game,  so  styled  because  the  hole 
"vrhich  the  ball  should  be  played  for  is  haired, 
and  the  nlayer  strikes  for  another  hole.  When 
this  is  played  against  the  common  game,  the 
advantage  to  the  last-mentioned  is  calculated  at 
six  points. 

7.  One-hoky  in  which  all  balls  that  go  into  one 
hole  are  counted,  and  the  player  ^o  best  lays 
his  ball  at  the  brink  of  that  fnrticular  hole,  has 
the  advantage.  The  lead  should  be  eiven  from 
that  end  of  the  table  where  the  last  hazard  haft 
been  made. 

8.  Hazards,  sp  styled  as  depending  entirely 
upon  makine  of  hazards/  no  account  oeing  kept 
of  game.  Many  persons  may  play  at  a  tabte  with 
baUs  that  are  numbered,  though  to  avoid  confu- 
sion seldom  more  than  six  play  at  once.  The 
person  whose  ball  is  put  in  pays  a  fixed  sum  for 
each  hazard  to  the  player,  and  he  who  misses 
pays  half  the  same  to  him  whose  ball  he  plaved 
at.  The  only  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball 
a  hazard  for  the  next  player,  which  may  best  be 
done  by  always  playing  upon  him  whose  tuTQ 
is  nex^  and  either  brmging  his  ball  close  to 
the  cushion,  or  putting  it  at  a  distance  from 
the  rest 

9.  37«e  doublet  game  is  ten  in  number,  pla^red 
with  two  balls,  most  commonly  against  the  white 
winning  game,  and  no  hsasad  is  scored  unless 
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made  by  a  reverberation  from  the  cushion^  cal- 
culated as  equivalent  to  giving  five  points. 

10.  The  commanding  game,  where  the  adversary 
fixes  upon  the  ball  which  the  striker  is  to  play  at, 
reckoned  eqiial  to  having  fourteen  points  out 
of  twentjr-four  ;  usually  ^ven  by  a  skilful 
player  against  the  common  game  of  an  indif- 
ferent one. 

11.  7^ /tmt^ec^fofne  is  very  seldom  played*  In 
it  the  table  is  divided  by  a  line,  beyond  which,  if 
the  striker  passes  his  ball,  he  pays  forfeit.  ^ 

t%.  The  Red  or  winning  and  losing  caramhoU 
game,  consists  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-f6ur 
pointo,  reckoned  firom  caramboles,  and  from 
winning  and  losing  hazards,  equally;  both 
white  and  red.  Each  of  the  white  hazards  and 
the  carambole  counts  two;  the  red  hazard  three 
points. 

13.  The  winning  carambole  (or  red)  game  is 
sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  obtained  (indepen^ 
dently  of  the  forfeitures,  which  every  game  has 
peculiar  to  itself,)  by  wiiming  hazards  and  caroms 
only. 

14.  Tlie  kmng  carandfole  is  nearly  the*  reverse 
of  the  winning,  and  consists  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
points,  made  oy  caramboles,  losing,  and  double 
hazards ;  counted  as  in  the  winning  and  losing 
game. 

N.  B.  The  simple  cfurambole,  which  is  oply  a 
trifling  variation  from  the  above,  the  reader  will 
£nd  particularized  at  page  394.  * 

The  carambole  games  are  played  with,  three 
balls;  one  red  which  is  neutral,  and  termed  the 
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<Mratnhole ;  the  other  two  white  rooeof  t&eM  «l^ 
loted  to  each  player.  The  cwyankehjib  placed 
upon  a  spot  on  a  line  even  with  the  stringing 
nail  at  the  bottom  of  the  tablej  and  after  leading 
from  the  upper  end,  the  striker  is  either  to  make 
the  winning  or  losing  hazard,  jaccording  to  the 
particular  game,  or  to  hit  with,  his  own  ball  the 
other  two  successively ;  for  which  stroke,  called  a 
caramhole,  or  carom,  he  obtains  two  points. 

15.  The  Russiai^  carambole  varies  from  th€ 
common  carambole  in  the  following  particulars : 

The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  usual 
spot ;  but  the  player  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game^  or  after  his  ball  has  been  holed,  is  at  liberty 
to  plaice  it  where  he  pleases.  The  leader,  instead 
of  striking  at  the  red  ball,  should  lay  his  own 
gently  behind  the  same,  and  the  opponent  may 
play  ^t  either  of  them;  if  the  said  opponent  plays 
at  and  holes  the  red  ball,  he  scores  three;  then 
the  red  bail  is  to  be  replaced  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  player  may  take  his  choice  again,  always  fol- 
lowing his  stroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the  table, 
he  gams  two  points  for  every  carambole ;  but  if 
in  doing  that  he  holes  his  own  ball,  then  he  loses 
as  many  as  otherwise  he  would  have  obtained ; 
and  if  Irc  strikes  at  the  red  ball,  caramboles  and 
holes  that  ball  and  his  own,  he  loses  &ye  points; 
and  when  he  holes  all  thiee  balls  he  loses  seve% 
which  respective  numbers  he  would  have,  woft 
had  he  not  holed  his  own  ball, 

16.  The  Cdrdine  w  Carlirle  game  is  played 
either  on  a  round  or  square  table  with  five  balls, 
two  white,  one  red,  another  blue,  and  the  Caroline 
baU  yellow.-  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  its 
usual  spot,  the  caroUne  ball  exactly  in  the  raiddk 
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of  the  table,  and  the  bhie  ball  between  the.  two 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  The  striking  spot 
is  at  the  uppej*  end,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
three  balls.  The  game  is  42  scored  from  caram- 
boles  and  hazards ;  the  red  hazard  counts  thre^ 
the  blue  two,  and  the  yellow  when  holed  in 
the  caroUne  or  middle  pocl^t  is  reckoned  as  six 
points. 

17.  The  four  game  consists  of  two  partners  on 
each  side  at  any  of  the  common  games,  who  play 
in  succession  after  every  winning  hazard  lost.— 
See  rule  23  at  page  376. 

18.  The  cushion  game  consists  in  the  striker 
playins  his  ball  from  the  top  of  the  baulk  cushion 
mstead  of  following  his  stroke  upon  the  table,  and 
is  generally  played  in  the  winning  or  winning  and 
losmg  game,  reckoned  equal  to  giving  six  pointy. 

19.  Fortification  Billiards^  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  page  395. 


nULES  AND  REGULATIONS   TO   BE  OBSERVED  AT  THE 
WHITE  WINNING  GAME. 

1 .  String  for  the  lead  and  flioice  of  ball§. 

2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  should  stand  with 
both  feet  within  the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the 
table,  and  not  place  his  ball  beyond  the  stringing 
nails  or  spots,  his  adversary  alone  is  bound  to  sec 
that  he  stands  and  plays  fair,  otherwise  he  is  not 
subject  to  any  forfeiture. 

3.  If  the  leader  follows  his  ball  with  either 
mace  or  cue,  beyond  the  middle  hole,  his  adver- 
sary may  make  him  lead  again. 

2  K 
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4.  Immediately  aflet  a  hazard  bas  heeh  won, 
th<e  balls  are  to  be  broken,  and  the  striker  is  to 
lead  as  at  first. 

5.  When  a  hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of 
the  comer  holes,  the  leader,  if  his  adversary  re- 
quires it,  is  to  lead  from  the  end  of  the  table 
where  the  hBzxrd  was  lost,  but  if  the  hazard  was 
lost  in  either  of  the  middle  holes,  the  leader  may 
play  from  either  end  of  the  table. 

6.  If  the  striker  miss  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
loses  one  point,  and  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  holes 
his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

7.  Whether  the  stroke  is  foul  or  fair,  if  the 
striker  holes  his  own  or  both  balls,  or  forces 
either  or  both  of  them  over  the  table  or  on  a 
cushion,  he  loses  two  points. 

8.  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  ball  ovei 
the  table,  and  his  adversary  should  chance  to 
stop  the  same,  so  as  to  make  it  come  on  the 
table  again,  the  striker  nevertheless  wins  two 
pointSv 

9.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  ball  over  the 
table,  and  his  adversary  should  stop  and  cause 
it  to  come  on  the  table  agsun,  the  striker  loses 
nothing,  but  retains  the  lead,  because  his  adver- 
sary ought  not  to^stand  in  the  way,  or  near  the 
table. 

10.  If  the  striker  misses  his  adversstry's  balL 
andxforces  his  own  over  the  table,  and  it  should 
be  stopped  by  the  adversary,  he  loses  one  pointy 
but  has  the  lead  if  he  chodses: 

11.  If  the  striker  who  plays  the  stroke,  should 
make  his  adversary's  ball  go  so  near  the  brink  of 
a  hole,  as  to  be  judged  to  stand  still,  and  it  should 
afterwards  fall  m,  tne  striker  wins  nothing,  and 
the  ball  must  be  put  on  the  brink  where  it  stood, 
for  bis  adversary  to  pla/ at  the  next  stroke, 
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N.  B*  There  is  no  occasion  for  challenging  the 
ball  if  it  stops. 

12.  If  the  striker's  hall  should  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  hole,  and  in  attempting  to  play  it  off 
he  should  make  the  ball  go  in,  he  loses  three 
points. 

13.  If  a  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  of  a 
bole,  and  should  fall  in  before  or  when  the  striker 
has  delivered  his  ball  from  his  mace  or  cue,  so  as 
to  have  no  chance  for  his  stroke,  in  that  case  the 
balls  must  be  replaced  and  the  striker  play  asain* 

14.  The  striker  is  to  pass  his  adversary's  oaD, 
more  especially"  if  he  misses  the  ball  on  piurpose, 
then  his  adversary  may  oblige  him  to  place  the 
ball  where  it  stood,  and  plajr  until  he  has  passed. 

15.  If  the  striker  play  with  a  wrong  ball  he 
loses  the  lead. 

16.  If  the  ball  should  be  changed  in  a  hazard, 
or  game,  and  not  known  by  which  party,  tiie 
hazard  must  be  clayed  out  by  each  with  their 
different  balls,  and  then  chang^ed. 

ir.  If  the  striker  plays  with  his  adversary's 
ball,  and  holes  or  forces  the  ball  he  played  at, 
over  the  table,  it  is  deemed  a  foul  stroke. 

18.  If  the  striker  plays  with  his  adversary's 
ball,  and  miss,  he  loses  one  point,  and  if  his  ad« 
versary  discovers  that  he  hath  played  with  the 
wrong  ball,  he  may  part  the  balls  and  take  the 
jcad. 

19.  In  all  the  before-mentioned  cases  with  the 
wrong  ball,  if  the  error  be  not  discovered,  the  ad- 
versary must  play  with  the  ball  the  striker  played 
at  throughout  the  hazard,  or  part  the  balls  and 
take  the  lead. 

20.  Whoever  proposes  to  ^art  the  balb,  and 
his  adversary  agrees  to  it,  the  proposer  loses  the 

,  lead. 
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21.  Two  missings  do  not  constitute  a  hazard^ 
unless  previously  agreed  on  to  the  contrary. 

22.  When  four  people  play,  each  party  may 
consult  with,  and  direct  his  partner  in  any  thing 
respecting  the  game,  &c.;  and  the  party  who 
misses  twice  before  a  hazard  is  made,  is  out,  and  . 
it  is  his  partner's  turn  to  play,  and  though  his  ad- 
versary should  hole  a  half,  so  as  to  make  a  hazard 
&%  the  stroke  following  the  said  two  missings,  yet 
the  party  who  did  not  make  the  two  missings,  is 
to  play,  as  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  out  who 
has  not  made  a^  stroke.  , 


WHITE  LOSING  GAUE. 

When  a  Person  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  tpitk  the 
Winning  Game,  he  should  then  learn  the  Losing 
Game  (the  Reverse  of  the  Winning,)  which  is  a 
Key  to  Billiards  in  general.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  Defence,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Dc 
gree  of  Strength  with  which  each  Stroke  should 

.  be  playedy  either  to  defend  or  make  a  Ha»ard ; 
for  if  a  Person  who  hds  a  competent  Knowledge 
of  the  Game  should  not  hate  a  Hazard  to  play  at, 
he  must  endeavour  to  lay  his  own  Ball  in  such  a 
Position,  that  his  Adversary  may  not  have  one  to 
play  at  the  next  Stroke.  For  a  Losing  Game 
Hazard  is  much  tqpre  easy  to  be  made,  when  well 

.  understood,  than  a  Winning  Game  Haxard  is  in 
general. 
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1.  At  beginning  you  must  string  for  the  lead^ 
and  the  choice  of  the  balls,  the  same  as  in  the 
rules  at  the  white  winning  same. 

2.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball,  he  loses  one.; 
and  if  his  baU  goes  into  a  hole  by  the  same  stroke, 
he  loses  three  points. 

3.  If  th^ -striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
loses  two  points. 

4.  Forcmg  either  or  both  the  balls  over  the 
table,  or  on  a  cushion,  reckons  nothing,  but  the 
striker  Ipses  the  lead. 

5.  If  the  striker  misses  his  adversary's  baU, 
and  forces  his  own  over  the  table,  &c.  he  loses 
one  point  and  the  lead. 

6.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins 
two;  and  if  he  holes  both  balls,  he  wins  four 
points. 

7.  If  the  striker  holes  either  of  the  balls,  and 
forces  the  other  over  the  table,  &c.  he  loses  the 
fead  only. 

The  rest  of  the  articles  Qf  regulations,  Sec  as  in 
the  Winning  Games,  are  likewise  to  be  observed. 


THE  WHITE  WIlfNING  AND   LOSING  GAME 

Is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding ;  and.  all 
the  balls  put  in  by  striking  the  adversary's  baU 
first,  reckon  towards  the  game. 


Players  are  particularly  reauested  to  observe, 
that  except  those  rules  whicn  constitute  the  pe- 
culiarity of  each  game,  certton  general  regiua- 
9  i(  3 
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tions  are  applicable  to  every  one  of  them,  which, 

to  avoid  repetition,  are  mostly  given  under  the 

head   of  Xhe  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole 

€rame. 


THE  WINNINO  AND  LOSING  CARAMBOLE  GAtfC, 
PLAYED  WITH  THREE  BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AHD 
ONE  RED. 

Is  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  in  number,  reck- 
oned both  from  winning  and  losing  hazards  and 
caramboles,  "being  by  far  the  most  mil  of  varie^, 
and  of  all  other  ,8;ames  the  best  calculate  to  af- 
ford amusement :  the  chances  are  so  numerous, 
tliat  the  odds  of  it  are  not  usually  calculated,  but 
generally  laid  according  to  fancy,  or  the  custom 
of  the  table. 

The  twenty-one  game  is  most  common,  but 
that  of  twenty-four  is  more  fashionable. 


Rules,  SfC.  in  the  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole 
Game;  the  General  Laws  and  Regulations  of 
which  are  applicable  to  all  the  other  Games. 

1.  The  game  commences  by  stringing  for  the 
lead  and  tne  choice  of  balls. 

2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  must  place  his  ball 
within  the  striking  ring;  and  if  his  adversary  de- 
sires it,  must  stand  within  the  Umit^  of  l^e  cor- 
ner of  the  table. 

•    3.  He  who,  after  playing  at  the  bottom  cu- 
shion, brings  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion,  at 
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the  upper  or  baulk  end  of  the  table^wins  tiie 
leady  and  chooses  his  ball. 

4.  After  the  first  person  has  strung  for  the 
lead,  if  the  adversary  who  follows  should  make 
his  ball  touch  the  other,  the  said  adversary  loses 
the  lead. 

5.  By  hoUng  his  own  ball  either  in  stringing  or 
leading,  the  player  loses  the  lead. 

6.  l^ould  the  leader  follow  his  ball  with  either 
mace  or  cue  beyond  the  middle  hole,  it  is  no 
lead:  and  his  adversary  may  make  him  lead 
again. 

7.  The  leader  must  place  his  ball  within  the 
ring,  between  the  striking  nails  or  spots  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table*,  and  the  same  must  be  * 
observed  after  every  losing  hazard  has  been  got. 

8.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  the  lower  of 
the  two  spots,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

9.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  has  been 
holed,. &c.,  it  must  be  replaced  m,  and  played 
from  the  striking  ring,  as  at  the  commencement 
the  game. 

10.  When  the  red  ball  hath  been  holed  or 
forced  dyer  the  table,  it  must  be  replaced  on  the 
same  spot  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and 
the  present  striker  is  oound  to  see  it  thus  re- 
placed, otherwise  he  cannot  win  any  points  while 
It  is  off  the  spot,  and  the  stroke  he  may  make  is 
deemed  foul. 

11.  If  the  striker  does  not  hit  his  adversary's 
ball,  he  loses  one  point,  and  if  by  the  same  stroke 
he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points  and 
tiielead. 

12.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  the  balls  over 
the  table,  he  loses  the  lead. 

IS,  If  the  steiker  forces  his  own,  or  either  of 
^e  other  balls  over  the  table,  Mter  having  made 
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a  canmbole  or  ha^rd,  he  gsuns  nothing  and  also 

loses  ^^  lead. 

14.  If  the  striker  hit  hoth  the  red  and  his  ad- 
versary's ball  with  his  own  ball  he  placed  with, 
this  is  called  a  caramboU  or  c&rom, 

15.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  holes  his  adver« 
saiy's  ball,  he  winstwo  points. 

16.  If  the  striked  holes  the  red  ball^  he  wins 
three  points. . 

17.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  off  his  adver* 
aary's  ball,  he  wins  two  poinjts. 

18.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  off  thp  red  ball, 
he  wins  three  pioints. 

19.  If  the  striker  holes  both  his  advexsary's 
'  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points. 

SO.  If  the  striker,  by  plavmg  at  the  red  ball, 
holes  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points, 

21.  If  the  striker  by  hitting  the  white  ball  hist, 
holes  both  his  own  and  the  adversary's  ball,  he 
wins  four  points. 

23.  If  m^  striker  by  striking  at  the  red  ball 
first,  hole^  both  his  own  and  his  adversary's  ball, 
he  wins  five  points :— three  for  holing  his  own 
ball  off  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the  whhe  balL 

SS.  If  the  striker  plavs  at  his  adversary's  ball 
first,  and  holes  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins 
five  points  :^two  for  holing  bis  own  ball  off  the 
white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

24.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's  ball, 
and  holes  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pockets 
both  his  own  balL  and  \h&  red,  he  wins  seven 
points:— -two  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the 
white;  two  for  holing  his  adversary's;  and  three 
ibr  holing  the  red  b^l. 

25.  It  the  striker  plays  at  the  red,  and'boks 
his  own  ball  off  the  same,  and  the  red  bail,  and 
bis  adversaiy's,  by  the  same  ttaoki^  he  wins. 
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feight  points::— three  for  holing  his  own  baM  off 
the  red;  three  for  holing  the  red;  and  two  for 
h<)ling  the  white  ball. 

26.  if  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  and  by 
the  same  stroke  pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
tvins  four  points : — two  for  the  carambole^  and 
two  for  the  white  hazard. 

27.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  and 
pockets  the  red  ball,  he  wins  ^ve  points :— »lwo 
tor  the  carambole ;  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

28.  If  the  striker  caramboles  and  holes  both 
the  red  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains  seven 
points:^ two  for  the  carambole j  two  for  the 
white;  and  three  for  th6  red  ball. 

29.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strike 
ing  the  white  ball  first,  and  holes  his  own  by 
the  same  stroke,  he  wins  four  points: — two  for 
the  carom ;  and  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard. 

30.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambc^e  by  strik- 
ing the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  same  stroke 
pockets  his  own  ball,  he  wins  five  points :— two 
lor  the  carambole,  and  three  for  the  red  losing 
hazard. 

31.  If  the  striker,  plays  at  the  white  ball  first, 
and  makes  a  carambole,  and  also  holes  his  own 
and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  six  points : — 
two  for  the  carambole,  and  two  for  each  white 
hazard. 

82.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red  ball  first, 
and  caramboles  and  likewise  holes  his  own  and 
his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains  seven  points : — two 
for  the  carom ;  three  for  the  red  hazard,  and  two 
for  the  white  hazard. 

33.  If , the  striker  caramboles  by  playing  first 
iit  the  white  ball,  and  also  holes  his  own  and  the 
red  ball,  he  wins  seven  points ;— two  for  the  ca- 
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roia;  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard;  and  three 
for  the  red  wmning  hazard. 

34.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the 
red  ball  first,  and  at  the  same  time  holes  his  own, 
and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  eight  points :— two  for 
the  c£ux)m ;  three  for  the  red  losing,  and  three  for 
the  red  winning  hazard. 

35.  if  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the 
^hlte  ball  first,  and  holes  his  own  aad  his  adver* 
saiy>,  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  nine  points  :— 
two  for  the  carambok ;  two  for  each  of  the  white 
hazards ;  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

36.  If  th^  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the 
red  ball  first,  andbv  the  same  stroke  holes  his 
own  and  the  red,  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains 
ten  points:— >two  for  the  carambok;  three  for 
^e  red  losing ;  three  for  the  red  winning  and 
two  for  the  white  winning  hazard. 

37.  After  the  adversary's  ball  is  oflf  the  table, 
and  the  two  remaining  balls  are  either  upon  the 
}ine,  or  within  the  stringing  nails  or  spots,  at 
the  upper  end  where  the  white  balls  are  onginially 
placed  in  leading,  it  is  called  a  baulk :  ajByd  th^ 
striker  who  is  to  play  from  the  ring,  must  strike 
the  opposite  cushion,  to  make  his  ball  rebound^ 
so  as  to  hit  one  of  the  balls  in  the  baulk ;  which 
if  he  doth  not,  he  loses  one  point. 

38.  It  sometimes  happens  after  the  red  ball 
has  been  hokd  or  forced  over  the  tabie,  that  one  • 
of  the  white  balls  so  occupies  its  place,  that  it 
ca^ot  be  put  upon  its  proper  spot  without 
touching  the  same.  In  ^uch  a  case,  the  marker 
must  hold  the  red  ball  m  his'hand,  while  the 
striker  plays  at  his  adversary's  ball,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  replace  the  red  on  its  nropei 
spoti  so  (hat  it  m^y  not  prevent  a  carambtuei  &C 
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S&.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrt)ng  ball, 
that  is  a  foul  stroke. 

40.  If  the  striker  is  going  to  play  with  the 
wrong  ball,  no  person  in  the  room  ought  to  dis- 
cover it  to  him,  except  his  partner,  when  they 
are  playing  a  double  mateh. 

41.  If  tne  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball, 
and  his  adversary  does  not  discover  it,  he  may 
reckon  all  the  points  gadned  by  the  stroke,  and 
the  marker  is  obliged  to  score  them. 

42.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a  hazard 
or  carom,  moves  with  his  hand  or  stick,  either 
of  the  balls  which  remain  upon  the  table,  the 
stroke  is  deemed  foul, 

43.  If  a  ball  is  found  to  have  been  changed 
during  the  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which 
player,  the  game  must  be  played  out  with  the 
Dalls  as  they  then  are. 

44.  No  one  hath  a  right  to  take  up  or  other- 
wise move  a  ball,  without  permission  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

45.  If  a  striker  touches  his  ball  with  the  in- 
strument twice,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

46.  If  a  striker  is  impeded  in  his  stroke  by 
his  adversary  or  a  spectator,  he  has  a  right  to 
recommence  the  stroke. 

47.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  move  his 
own  ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to  make 
a  stroke,  he  loses  no  point;  but  the  adversary 
may  replace  the  ball. 

48.  If  t)ie  striker  touches  his  ball,  and  makes 
his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  past  it,  he  loses  one 
point. 

49.  If  either  of  the  players,  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing, hanpens  to  move  his  own,  the  adversary's,  or 
the  reel  ball  from  the  place  it  occupied  on  the 
table,  the  stroke  is  foul. 
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56.  When  the  striker's,  and  eiUier  of  the  other 
balls  are  so  close  as  to  touch,  and  in  playing  th« 
former  off,  the  latter  is  moved  from  its  place,  the 
stroke  is  considered  foul. . 

51.  If  the  striker,  in  attempting  a  stroke,  does 
not  touch  his  ball>  it  is  no  stroke,  and  he  must 
strike  again. 

52.  If,  when  the  balls  are  very  near  each  other, 
the  striker  should  make  his  ball  touch  the  other, 
it  is  to  be  considered  a  stroke,  though  not  in* 
tended  as  such. 

5S.  If  the  striker  plays  upon  a  ball  which  14 
still  running,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

54.  Whoever  stops  a  ball  when  running,  loses 
the  lead,  if  his  adversary  does  not  like  me  ball 
he  has  to  play  at  the  next  stroke. 

55.  Whoever  retains  his  adversary's  cue  or 
mace,  when  in  the  act  of  striking,  makes  the 
stroke  foul. 

56.  If  the  striker  interrupts  the  cotirse  of  his 
own  ball,  when  running  towards  a  hole,  after 
having  made  a  miss,  audit  is  the  opinion  of  the 
marker  that  it  would  have  entered  the  pod^et, 
had  it  not  been  interrupted,  he  loses  three  points. 

57.  And  if  the  striker  intermpts,  stops,  or  puts 
his  adversary's  ball  out  of  its  course,  when  run^ 
ning  towards  or  into  a  hole,  he  is  subjected  to 
the  same  forfeiture. 

58.  If  the  striker,  afler  having  made  a  hazard, 
or  carambole,  interrupts  the  coiurse  of  his  own 
ball,  the  stroke  is  foul;  and  he.  cannot  score  any 
of  the  points  he  may  have  thus  made.^ 

59.  He  who  blows  upon  a  ball  when  running, 
makes  the  stroke  foul ;  and  if  his  own  ball  was 
running  towards  a  hole,  or  near  a  hole^  and  he  is 
seen  byhis^versary  to  blow  upon  it,  he  loses 
two  pomts. 
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ISO*  If  the  ^ker  plays  withboUi  feet  off  the 
ground,  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

61.  Whoever  strikes  the  tahle  when  the  ball  is 
running,  makes  the  stroke  foul* 

62.  If  the  striker  throws  his  mace  or  cue  upon 
the  table  so  as  to  baulk  his  adversary,  he  causes 
him  to  make  a  foul  stroke.     ' 

63.  If  a  ball  is  made  to  go  extremely  near  the 
brink  of  a  hole,  and  after  sensibly  standing  stilly 
falls  into  it,  the  striker  wins  nothing,  and  the 
ball  must  be  put  on  the  same  briuK  where  it 
stood,  before  the  adversary  makes  his  next  stroke ; 
and  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hole  at  the  instant 
the  striker  hath  played  upon  his  ball,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  success  of  his  stroke,  the  striker's,, 
and  the  adversary's  balls  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  relative  position,  and  the  striker  play  again. 

64.  He  who  will  not  play  the  game  out,  loses 
the  same. 

65.  If  a  person  agrees  to  plajr  with  the  cue,  he 
is  obliged  to  play  with  it  during  the  whole  of 
the  game  or  match;  but  if  no  agreement  hath 
been  made,  he  may  at  any  time  change  it  for  the 
mace,  and  vice  versa.  But  when  the  partly 
agree  to  {)lay  mace  against  cue,  the  mace  player 
hath  no  right  to  use  a  cue,  nor  has  the  cue  player 
any  right  to  use  a  mace,  without  permission. 

66.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  a  cue, 
he  must  play  every  baU  within  his  reach  with 
the  point  thereof;  and  if  he  agrees  to  play  with 
the  butt  of  the  cue,  he  has  no  right  at  any  time 
to  play  with  the  point,  without  permission.  Also, 
whcji  the  parties  agree  to  4)lay  point  and  point 
of  the  cue,  neither  of  them  has  any  right  to  use 
the  butt ;  but  every  person  who  plays  with  a  cue, 
may  use  occasiooally  a  long  one,  and  in  such  case 
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he  may  play  with  the  point  of  a  long  €ue  ^t  a 

mace, 

07.  If  the  striker  'should  make  his  mace  or 
cue  touch  both  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
deemed  a  foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  the 
adversary,  he  wins  nothing  for  ilny  points  he 
might  majce  by  the '-stroke,  and  the  adversary 
may  break  or  part  the  balls. 

68.  Whenever  a  foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is  at 
the  option  of  the  adversary  either  to  part  the 
balls,  and  pla^  firom  the  striking  ring,  as  at  the 
beginning,  or  if  the  balls  happen  to  be  in  a  fik 
vourable  position  for  himself,  to  suffer  the  pre- 
ceding striker  to  score  the  points ;  which  the 
marker  is  obliged  to  do,  in  every  case  where  th6 
balls  are  not  broken. 

69.  The  adversary  onlv  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  striker  plavs  fair,  which  if  he  neglects,  the 
striker  wins  all  the. points  he  may  have  made  by 
that  particular  stroke,  and  the  marker  b  obliged 
to  score  them. 

70.  No  person  has  a  right  to  discover  whether 
a  stroke  be  fair  or  foul  until  asked,  unless  during 
a  four  match;  and  in  that  case,  none  but  the 
player  or  his  partner  have  a  right  to  ask  it 

71.  Should  a  dispute  arise  l^tween  the  players 
concerning  the  fairness  of  a  stroke,  the  marker 
alone  is  authorized  to  decide,  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  is  no  appeal :  but  if  he  happens  to  be 
incompetent,  the  majority  of  the  disinterested 
company  then  present,  should  decide  the  dbpute. 

72.  Whoever  proposes  to  part  the  baHs,  and 
,  his  adversary  agrees,  the  person  who  made  Ibc 

proposal  loses  the  lead. 

'73.  No  person  in  the  room  has  a  right  to  bet 
more  than  the  odds  on  a  hmsard  or  a  same;  but 
if  he  err  through  ignorance,  he  should  appeal  t» 
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the  marker,  or  the  table  of  the  odds. — Each  per- 
son who  proposes  a  bet,  should  name  the  precise 
«um ;  ana  also  should  be  extremely  careud  not 
to  offer  a  bet  when  the  striker  had  taken  his  aim, 
or  h  going  to  strike ;  and  no  bet  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed^ on  any  stroke,  that  may  have  any  ten- 
dency to  influence  the  player. — If  A  proposes  « 
bet  which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  must  be  confirmed 
by  A,  otherwise  it  is  no  bet.— If  any  bet«  are  laid 
on  the  hazard,  and  the  striker  should  lose  the 
game  by  a  miss,  at  the  stroke  in  question,  it  can- 
not be  a  hazard :  the  game  bein^  out  bv  a  miss. 
In  all  cases  the  betters  are  to*  abiae  by  tne  deter- 
mination of  the  plajrers,  and  the  betters  have  a 
right  to  demand  their  money,  whten  their  game 
is  over. 

74.  Every  person  ought  to  be  very  attentive, 
and  listen  for  the  stroke,  before  he  opens  the 
door  of  a  biUiard  room. 

'  75.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  command  his 
adversary  not  to  stand  facing  or  near  him>  so  ais 
to  annoy  or  molest  him  in  his  stroke. 

76.  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  game, 
and  his  adversary  has  no  right  to  answer  any 

auestions ;  as,— if  liie  ball  be  close  ? — if  he  touch 
he  ball  ?  &c.  &c. 

77.  The  marker  should  make  those  persons 
who  do  not  play,  stand  from  the  table,  and  give 
room  for  the  players  to  pass  freely  round. 

78.  Those  who  play,  ought  to  be  particularly 
careful  and  attentive  to  their  strokes,  when  any 
bets  are  depending  liiereon:  but  even  should 
they  play  carelessly,  the  bets  must  in  every  case 
be  decided  by  the  event. 

•  79.  t^To  person  hath  any  ri^t  to  discover  to 
the  plaver  m  what  manner  he  may  play  his  balL 
But  if  done,  and  discovered  by  the  adversaiy,  ho 
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may  prevent  the  striker  from  ecoring  the  points 
he  has  made  by  the  stroke.  NeiUier,  after  a 
etroke  hath  been  played,  hath  any  one  a  ri^ht  to 
detecA  any  error  the  striker  may  have  committed. 


HED  Oa  CARAMBOLE  WINNING  GAME,  PLAYED  WITH 
THREE  BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AND  ONE  RED. 


2%c  Game  is  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  in  Numberf 
formed  from  Winning  Hazards  and  Caramboles, 

There  are  Two  Methods  of  playing  this  Game  ;  one 
hy  the  Flayers  striking  alternately,  in  which  the 
Number  (f  Points  is  usually  16;  the  other  where 
the  Players  follow  their  succeitful  Strokes^  and 
then  the  Points  are  1& ;  the  latter  Mode  is  nom 
generally  used. 

The  Red  or  Carambole  Winning  Game  is  full  cf 
variety ;  and  there  being  so  many  Chances  in  it, 
which  make  it  a  Game  of  great  Uncertainty,  the 
Odds  are  not  calculated,  but  Betts  are  general^ 
laid  according  to  Fancy,  or  to  the  Custom  .cf  the 
Table, 

1.  String  for  the  lead,  &€.  as  in  the  winning 
and  losing  game. 

2.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  a  spot  made 
fot  that  purpose,  in  the  centie,  between  the 
stringing  nails  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  higher 
up  than  in  the  carambole  winning  and  losing 
game. 

3.  After  the  first  striker  has  played,  his  adver- 
sary  is  to  play  next,  and  so  on  alternately;  or  the 
striker  is  to  follow  his  gaining  stroke^  as  may 
have  been  agreed  upon. 
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4.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one 
point;  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  pockets  his  own 
nail,  he  loses  three  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  caramboles  he  wins  two  points. 

6.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
wins  two  points. 

7.  When  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he 
wins  three  points. 

8.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  and  the 
red  ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  five  points. 
—Two  for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  balL 

9.  If  the  striker  caramboles  and  at  the  same 
time  pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  foi^ 
points. — ^Two  for  the  carom,  and  two  for  lK)ling 
the  white  ball. 

10.  If  the  striker  caramboles  and  holes  the  red 
ball,  he  wins  five  points. — ^Two  for  the  carom, 
and  three  for  picketing  the  red  ball. 

11.  If  the  striker  caramboles,  and  by  the  same 
stroke  holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red 
ball,  he  wins  seven  points.— Two  for  the  caram- 
bole,  two  for  the  white,  and  three  for  the  red 
haza:rd. 

12.  Forcing  either  of  the  balls  over  the  table, 
as  in  ^e  winning  and  losing  game,  reckons  no- 
thing. 

13.  Jf  the  striker  forces  his  ball  over  the  table, 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  carambole,OT  holes 
^her  of  the  other  balls,  he  gains  nothing  by  ^e 
stroke. 

14.  When  the  striker  forces  either  his  adver^ 
Bary's  or  the  red  ball  over  the  table,  and  by  the 
a^ime  stroke  holes  his  own,  he  loses  nothing. 

15.  If  ^e  striker  makes  a  foul  stroke,  and  M 
the  same  time  holes  his  own  ball,  he  loses  two 
or  three  points,  according  to  which  ball  he  struck 
first. 

3  L  3 
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16.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball, 
lind  at  the  same  time  makes  a  losing  hazard,  he 
loses  either  two  or  three  points,  according  to 
which  ball  he  struck  first,  and  the  stroke  is  con- 
sidered foul. 

17.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball, 
and  misses  both  the  remaining  balls,  he  loses  one 
point,  and  if  the  ball  should  §o  into  a  hole,  he 
loses  three  points,  and  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

18.  If  the  striker  playing  at  the  baulk,  holes 
his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

19.  If  the  striker  pockets  either  or  both  the 
balls,  or  caramboles  when  the  balls  are  within 
the  baulk,  he  wins  two,  three,  five,  or  seven 
points,  according  to  the  stroke. 

ao.  When  the  striker  plays  from  the  spot  or 
circle,  at  either  of  the  balls  within  the  baulk,  he 
is  to  pass  one  of  the  balls,  otherwise  it  is  no 
stroke. 

21.  When  the  striker*s  ball  and  the  red  ball 
are  within  the  baulk,  he  is  not  obliged  to  pass 
the  ball. 

22.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  has  been 
holed,  and  the  red  or  the  white  stands  so  near 
that  the  striker  cannot  place  this  ball  without 
touching  the  other,  the  marker  must  hold  tho 
red  ball  m  his  hand,  as  directed  in  the  37th  rule 
of  the  Winning  and  Losing  Game. 

23.  If  either  of  the  balls  should  b«  either  be- 
fore, behind,  or  one>  side  of  the  spot,  so  that  the 
striker  is  able  to  place  his  own  ball  without 
touching  the  other,  ne  must  play  the  ball  as  be 
can  from  the  spot,  neither  of  which  balls  must  bt 
moved  to  make  way  for  him* 
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ptEB   OR  CARAMBOLE    LOSING  GAME,  PLAYED   WITH 
THREE  BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AND  ONE  RED. 


The  Game  is  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  in  Number ^  as  in 
the  Red  Winning  Gaifie,  scored  hy  CararAboksy 
Losing  and  Double  Hazards, 

The  Red  or  Carambole  Losing  Qame  requires 
greater  Judgment  than  the  Winning,  and  de- 
pends materially  on  the  Skill  of  the  Player  ;  the 
Chances  in  U  may  happen  sometimes  to  vary  more 
tftan  at  the  Winning  Carambole  Game,  'and  esr 
pecially  if  the  Players  do  not  properly  under- 
stand the  skilful  Part. 

1.  The  game  be^s  in  the  same  maimer  as 
the  carambole  wiimmg  game. 

2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  the  balls,  he  loses 
pne  point:  aind  if  he  holes  his  own  ball  by  the 
yame  stroke,  he  loses  three  points. 

3.  If  the  striker  hits  the  red  ball  first,' and 
holes  it)  he  loses  three  points,  and  the  ball  must 
be  immediately  replaced  on  its  fKroper  spot. 

4.  If  the  striker  hits  the  white  ball  first,  and 
holes  it,  he  loses  two  points. 

5.  If  the  striker  holes  the  white  and  the  red 
ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  five  points,  viz^ 
two  for  holing  the  white  ball,  and  three  for  the 
led. 

6.  If  tHe  striker  makes  a  carambole,  and  holes 
either  his  adversary's  or  the  red  ball  only,  he 
wins  nothing  for  the  carambole,  and  loses  two 
points  if  he  struck  the  white,  and  three  if  he  hit 
^e  red  ball  first. 

7.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  he  wins 
two  points. 
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8.  If  the  striker  makes  a  caratnbole  by  strik- 
ing the  white  ball  first,  and  should  hole  his  owH 
ball  by  the  stroke,  he  wins  four  points ;  vit.  two 
for  the  carambole,  and  two  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  white.    . 

9.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strik- 
ing the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should 
hole  his  own  ball,  he  wins  five  points ;  viz.  two 
for  the  carambole,  and  three  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  red. 

10.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strik- 
ing the  white  baU  first,  and  by  that  stroke  should 
hoie  his  own  and  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he 
wins  six  points ;  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two 
ibr  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  white,  and  two  for 
holing  his  adversary's  or  the  white  ball. 

11.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strik- 
ing the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke 
should  hole  his  own  ball,  and  his  adversary's 
white  ball,  he  wins  seven  pcnnts;  viz.  two  for  tho 
carambole,  three  for  holii^  his  own  baU  on  tht 
red,  and  two  for  his  adversary's  whke  ball. 

12.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  Ij  strike 
the  white  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should 
hole  his  own  and  the  red  ball»  he  wins  seven 
poiuts;  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two  for  heling 
his  own  ball  on  the  white,  and  three  for  holing 
the  red  ball. 

13.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strik- 
ing, the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke 
should  hole  his  own  and  the  red  bal^  he  wins 
eight  points;  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  three 
for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red>  and  three  for 
holing  the  red  balL 

14.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strik*. 
ing  the  white  ball  first,^d  should  hc^  all  three 
balls,  he  wins  nine  points  i  viz.  two  for  tiie  ok 
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rambole^  two  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the 
^hite,  two  for  holing  his  adversary*s  white  ball, 
and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

15.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  strik- 
ing the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke 
should  hole  all  the  balls,  he  wins  ten  points;  viz. 
two  for  the  carambole,  three*  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  red,  tliree  for  holing  the  red,  and  two 
for  holing  his  adversary's  white  ball. 

16.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  on  the 
white  ball,  he  wins  two  points :  and  if  on  the 
red,  three  points. 

IT.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the.  white  ball, 
should  hole  his  own  ball  and  his  adversary's 
white  ball,  he  wins  four  points;  viz.  two  for 
holing  his  own  ball  on  the  white,  and  two  for 
holing  his  adversary's  ball. 

18.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  red  ball, 
should  hole  his  own  ball  and  nis  adversary's 
white  ball,  he  wins  five  points;  viz.  three  for 
holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red,  and  two  for 
holing  the  white  ball. 

19.  If  the  striker  strikes  his  adversary's  white 
ball,  and  holes  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins 
five  points;  viz.  two  for  holing  his  own  ballon 
the  white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

20.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,*and  holes 
his  own-  ball,  and  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he 
wins  five  points ;  viz.  three  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  his  adver- 
sary's white  ball. 

21.  If  the  striker  strikes  his  adversary's  whit^ 
ball  and  holes  all  three  balls  by  the  same  stroke, 
he  wins  seven  j)oints ;  viz.  two  for  holing  his  own 
Jl)all,  on  the  white,  two  for  holing  his  adversary's 
white  ball,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

>    ^2.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  holes 
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all  the  balls  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wing  ei^t 
points;  viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the 
red,  three  for  holing  the  red  baU^  and  two  for 
holing  the  white  bs^l. 

2d.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  holes 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  pcmits;  vi«. 
^ree  for  holing  his  own  baQ  on  tne  red,  and 
three  for  hoting  the  red  ball. 

N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  likewise  to  be  observed,  as  in  the  rules  for 
the  Carambole  Winning  tiame^  &c. 


THE    SIMPLE     CARAMBOLE     GAME,    PLATED     WITB 
THREE  BALLS,  AS'tK  THE  OTHERS. 


i'ffe  Game  is  Twelve  in  Number,  arising  from  Oh 
ramholes  and  Forfeitures, 

This  Gdme,  posseising  very  few  Chances,  requires 
both  Skill  and  Judgment,  and  is  seldom  played 
alone,  but  generally  by  able  Proficients  agmnst 
the  Winning  and  Losing,  or  the  Winning  Game 
tf  Novices^  considered  equal  to  giving  F^leen 
ifid  of  Toomtyfour  Pfnnts,  'TVs  also  plumed  I\vo 
different  Ways ;  in  one  the  Hazards  hse,  m  th^ 
other  they  are  not  reckoned;  the  first  mentioned 
is  the  customary  Method  where  the  Striker  upon 
making  a  Hazard  loses  as  many  Points  as  he  by 
that  Stroke  would  have  gained  in  either  the  Wuh 
ning  or  Losing  Game. 

1.  The  game  is  b^un  as  in  the  preceding 
caramboles. 

2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  baUs,  lie  tees 
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ofie ;  9nA  when  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he  loses 
three  points. 

3k  When  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  he 
scores  two,  except  he  holes  his  own  ball  on  that 
of  the  adversary^  or  holes  the  adversary's  baU^ 
and  then  he  loses  two  points.  ^ 

4.  And  when  he  caramboles,  and  holes  either 
hb  own  ball  on  the  red,  or  holes  |he  red  ball,  he 
loses  U^ee  points 

5.  And  2^so  should  he  hole  both  his  own  and 
the  adversary's  ball,  then  he  loses  four  points. 

6.  And  when  He  holes  both  bis  own  and  the 
red  ball,  he  loses  ^e  points  if  he  played  at  the 
White,  and  six  if  he  played  at  the  red  ball. 

7.  And  likewise  if  he  holes  all  three  balls  at 
one  stroke,  he  loses  seven  points  if  he  played  at 
the  white  and  eight  when  at  the  red  ball. 

The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  used  in 
this  fure  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  other 
games  when  they  are  not  contra£ctory  to  any 
of  the  seven  above-mentioned. 


FOETinCATION  filLLIARDS. 

For  the  better  comprehendine  of  the  method 
of  playing,  the  editor  has  added  two  cuts;  the 
first  shews  how  the  forts,  &c.  are  to  be  placed ; 
the  other  is  a  plan  of  the  table  when  mounted, 
accurately  measured,  by  which  the  various  angles 
are  ascertained^  and  calculated  for  the  expert* 
enced  player. 

First,  there  are  ten  forts  made  of  woed,  in  the 
ibrm  of  castles,  which  are  to  have  lead  put  in 
t)iem  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  heavy,  so 
that  in  playing  the  baU$  they  may  not  be  moved 
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from  their  places  In  the JO^oht  of  es^b  4pf^^^, 
the  hottom,  is  an  arch,  full  wide  and  high  ^npil^  . 
to  ^dmit  the  ball,  which  is  to  be  put  through  if^ 
attack  the  fort,  and  within  the  arch  of  each  foft 
a  small  bell  is  hung.  Secondly^  the  pass  through 
which  each  of  the  adversary's  attacking  h^ 
must  pass,  before  a  fort  can  be  taken.  Xastly, 
the  grand  batteries,  and  ten  flags  or  colours. 

Two  of  the  forts,  called  the  grand  forts,  are  to 
be  made  larger  than  the  rest^and  to  have  an  arch 
cut  through  them  of  the  size  the  others  have, 
five  of  the  forts,  including  one  'of  the  grand  forts, 
one  of  the  batteries^  and  five  of  the  flags  or  co-  ^ 
lours,  are  usually  pamted  red,  and  the  torts  an4 
battery  axe  to  be  pointed  like  brick- work,  which 
colour  denotes  them  to  be  English ;  on  eadi  fqrt 
one  red  flag  is  to  be  hoisted  on  the  centre  of  tho 
front  thereof  The  other  five  forts,  grand  fort 
included,  battery  and  colours^,  are  to  be  of  a 
white  colour;  the  forts  and  battery  to  be  painted 
with  black  like  stone,  are  called  French,  pne 
white  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  each  as  before  me^-^ 
tioned. 

The  pass,  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  both 
parties*  attacking  balls  to  go  through,  is  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  the  grand  forts,  but  rather 
longer  f<^  distinction,  and  po  have  an  arch  of  the 
size  of  the  grand  forts,  and  painted  of  difierent . 
colours ;  viz.  one  of  the  ends  where  the  arch  is,  of  ' 
a  red,  to  ^  continue  halfway  of  each  side,  imd  the 
same  on  the  top ;  the  other  end  of  the  arch  is  to 
be  white,  and  to  continue  in  the  same  colour  over 
the  other  half  There  are  Ukewise  two  flags  to 
be  hoisted  on  the  pass,  viz.  one  red  and  the  other 
white;  the  red  ta  oe  hoisted  at  the  English  end, 
and  the  white  at  the  French  end.  The  pass  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  the  red  «nd 
*  t 
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to  face  the  English  fort5>  and  the  white  end  the 
French  forts. 

The  limits  of  each  party's  quarter,  is  from  the 
end  cushion,  where  his  forts  are  placed,  to  his 
pass  on  each  side  of  the  table.  The  red  or 
English  forts  are  to  possess  one  end  of  the  table, 
calkd  the  English  quarter.  The  white  or  Frencn 
forts  are  to  possess  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
called  the  French  quarter.  The  two  forts  iix. 
each  quarter  in  the  nrst  angle  from  the  pass  are 
to  be  taken  first,  which  are  therefore  called  the 
advanced  forts.  The  two  forts  in  the  second 
angle  are  to  be  taken  next,  which  are  called  the 
reserved  forts.  Lastly,  the  grand  fort,  with  the 
battery  placed  before  the  same,  is  the  last  to  be 
taken. 

The  height  of  the  advanced  and  the  reserved 
forts  is  to  be  five  inches  and  a  half,  the  breadth 
and  length  of  the  advanced  forts  five  inches  to 
the-  square,  and  the  length  of  the  reserved  forts 
are  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  back  of  them 
to  be  rounded  off.  The  height  of  the  grand  forts 
is  to  be  five^  inches  and  a  half,  the  breadth  and 
length  six  mches  and  a  quarter.  The  batteries 
are  made  in  a  triangular  form^  the  height  of  them 
are  three  inches,  the  breadth  at  the  extremity 
are  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  length  three 
inches  and  a  half  The  height  of  the  pass  is  five 
inches  and  a  half,  the  breadth  six  inches  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  length  seven  inches.  The  height 
of  the  concave  in  the  forts  where  the  attackmg 
ball  must  enter,  is  three  inches,  the  breadth  two 
inches  and  a  half,'ihe  depth  two  inches  and  three 
quarters.  ^         . 

Tlie  bell  which  is  to  bb  within  the  arch  in  each 
for t^  must  be  hung  one  inch  and  a  half  within  it. 
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The  balls  which  are  to  'be  played  with  at  this 
game,  are  to  be  one  inch  ana  thjee-eighths  dia- 
meter. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CUTS. 

The  one  is  a  plan  for  placing  the  forts,  &c.  &c 
with  the  distances  measured;  the  other  is  also  a 
representation  of  the  superficies  of  a  billiard 
table,  with   all  the  forts  and  castles  properly 


placed. 


a  a  The  balls. 

h  The  pass, 
c  c  Advanced  fofts. 
d  d  Reserved  forts. 

/  Grand  fort. 

g  Battery. 


KULES  FOR   THE  GAME  OF   FORTIFICATION  BIL- 
LIARDS. 


THE  GAME  IS  TWENTY  IN  NUMBER. 

1 .  The  player  who  strikes  the  opposite  cushiofl, 
and  brings  the  ball  nearest  the  cusnion  he  struck 
Irom,  shall  -have  the  first  stroke,  and  have  the 
red  (or  English  side  of  the  forts)  and  must  com- 
mence hostilities,  and  begin  the  attack. 

2.  Each  party  has  three  balls,  viz.  one  attack- 
ing and  two  defending  balls. 

^.  The  balls  are  placed  on  the  spots  as  on  the 
plan ;  the  attacking  ball  is  put  in  the  nuddie,  thi 
defending  balls  on  each  side  thereof. 
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<  4^  JWxtj»}^  ^§f»  the  attftcky.on  the  ced  (or  Ens- 
lish  side  of  the  forts)  must  be  spotted  with  red, 
and  the  defending  balls  with  small  black  cir- 
cdes. 

5.  •  The  ball  for  the  attack  on  the  white  (or 
French)  side  of  the  forts  must  be  plain  white^ 
aoH  the  two  defending  balb  eight  black  spots  on 


6;  Before  you  can  attack  any  of  the  forts  you 
must  make  the  pass. 

7.  When  you  have  made  the  pass,  ycai  must 
take  down  your  adversary's  colours,  and  then  at- 
tack either  of  his  advanced  forts,  which  must  be 
taken  first. 

8.  If  after  you  have  made  the  pass,  you  do  not 
take  down  your  adversary's  colours,  you  must 
make  the  pass  again  from  your  own  side  of  the 
IbrtB ;  but  you  must  not  return  to  the  spot. 

9.  If  you  take  either  of  your  advers^'s  forts, 
after  you  have  made  the  pass,  and  have  not  taken 
down  your  adversary's  pass  colours;  you  lose  two 
points,  and  must  return  to  your  spot  again. 

10.  After  you  have  regularly  made  the  pass, 
and  have  taken  a  fort,  you  must  return  to  your 
xmddle  spotiteain. 

Note.  Regmarly  making  the  pass,  is  when  you 
have  taken  down  the  adversary's  colours,  con- 
fcHinable  to  Article  7,- 

11.  When  you  have  taken  a  fort,  you  win  four 
points. 

,  12.  If  vou  do  not  take  down  your  advcrsarj^'s 
colours  iprhen  you  have  taken  his  fort,  you  are  ob- 
liged to  take  the  said  fort  again,  and  must  be 
put  back  those  four  points  you  won  by  the  same. 
.;  Id.  Missingsatthis  game  reckcm  nothing. 
14.  After  .you  have  regularly  made  th^  p^ss, 
2  M  S  ' 
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you  are  not  obliged  to  go  through  it  f^;aiB^duriiig 

the  game. 

15.  In  each  fort  there  is  a!  bell,  which  gives 
r.otlce  at  being  taken ;  which  bell  must  be  made 
to  ring,  otherwise  the  fort  is  not  taken. 

16.  The  besieged  may  defend  his  own  forts,  or 
may  send  his  attacking  ball  into  the  assaulter's 
quarter  tp  attack  his. 

J  7.  The  besieger  must  take  hb  adversary's 
forts  with  his  attacking  ball. 

18.  If  the  besieger  should  take  his  adversary's 
fort  with  either  of  his  defending  balb,  he  loses 
two  points,  and  returns  to  his  spot  again. 

19.  If  the  striker  plays  with  either  of  his  adver- 
sary's balls,  he  loses  two  points,  and  if  he  played 
on  either  of  his  own  balls,  that  must  be  put  on 
its  proper  spot  again,  if  his  adversary  requires  it 

20.  Either  party  may  send  his  defending  ball 
or  balls  into  his  adversary's  quarter. 

21.  After  having  taken  the  two  advanced  forts, 
you  must  take  the  two  forts  in  the  next  angle, 
which  are  called  the  reserved  forts ;  and  lastly, 
the  grand  fort. 

22.  He  who  ^does  not  take  the  forts  according 
to  the  above  direction,  and  takes  either  of  the  last 
for  the  first,  loses  two  points,  and  must  retuni  to 
tbie  proper  spot  again. 

23.  After  a  fort  hath  ^een  taken,  or  a  ball 
holed  or  forced  over  the  table,  the  striker  is 
bound  to  place  or  to  see  the  ball  placed  on  its 
proper  spot ;  and  if  he  doth  not,  he  shall  reckon 
nothing  for  any  forts,  &c.  he  shall  take  diuring 
the  time  the  ball  is  out  of  its  place. 

24.  After  having  taken  a  foart,  either  by  stomi 
or  otherwise,  if  the  adversary  takes  the  Dall  out 
i)f  tlie  fort,  although  he  doth  not  take  downiii^ 
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eolotlrSyiievartiieless  the  said  f>rt  is  deemed  as 
taken,  and  the  colours  are  to  be  taken  down* 

N.  B.  Taking  a  fort  by  storm  is,  when  the 
party,  having  made  his  utmost  effort,  finds  it  so 
well  defended  and  guarded  by  his  adversary,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  that 
is,  by  layine  his  ball  in  a  proper  angle,  and  strik- 
ing the  ball  against  the  end  cushion,  and  bring- 
ing the  ball  oack  again  into  his  adversary's 
fort. 

'35.  If  the  striker  forceth  either  of  his  adver- 
sary's.balls  int«  his  own  fort  which  hath  not  been 
taken,  he  makes  him  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  wins 
six  points. 

"26.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adver^ 
sary's  balls  into  his  own  fort  which  hath  been 
taken,  it  is  no  prisoner  of  war,  but  the  said  striker 
wins  two  points. 

27.  If 'the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adver- 
sary-s  balls  into  Ms  adversary's  fort,  he  wins  two 
paints.. 

28.  If  the  striker  holes  any  of  his  adversary's 
balls,  for  each  ball  so  holed  he  wins  two  points. 

29.  If  ^  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  or  balls, 
for  each  6all  so  holed  he  loses  two  points. 

80.  If  the  striker  forceth  his  adversiary's  ball  or 
balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a  fort  or  cushion,  for 
each  ball  he  wins  two  points.^ 

31.  If  the  striker  forces  fiis  own  ball  or  balls 
-over  the  table,  &c.  for  each  ball  he  loses  two 
.points. 

32.  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  baJ^ 
over  the  table,  or  on  a  fort  or  cushion,  or  into  a' 
hole,  and  regularly  takes  his  adversary's  fort  by 

'the  same  stroke,  he  wins  six  points.  But  if  by 
4he  same  stroke  the  striker's^baU  should  go  into 
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a  fbrt  which  hath  been  takeD^<»r  is  cnitof  llM 
angle,  he  loses  twQ  points. 

33.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  or  his  adter- 
sary's  ball,  or  forces  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a 
ibrt'or  cushion,  he  loses  two  points. 

34.  If  the  striker  fprces  his  ball  into  any  of  bil 
own  or  adversarVs  forts,  which  had  been  taken^ 
or  into  any  of  his  adversary's  forts  out  of  the 
an^e,  he  loses  two  points. 

35 .  When  a  ball  is  holed  or  forced  over  the  table, 
or  on,  &c.  such  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  its  fMroper 
spot;  but  if  it  happens  that  the  spot  should  be 
occupi^  by  another  ball,  in  such  case  the  ball  is 
to  be  placed  behind,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  othsr 
ball. 

36.  Whoever  takes  a  fort  after  it  has  been  m- 
gularly  taken,  and  the  colours  are  down,  loses 
two  points. 

37.  When  the  adversary's  ball  is  out  of  «ght 
(that  is,  lying  behind  a  fort  so  that  it  cannot  be 
seen,)  and  the  striker  haUi  a  fancy  to  strike  the 
cushion  firsl^  and  hit  the  said  ball  backwards,  by 

giving  warning,  saying,  I  do  not  see,  if  he  show 
it  the  said  ball,  he  wins  two  points  ;.^but  if  he 
should  not  hit  the  ball,  he  loses  two  pomts. 

38.  If,  by  the  before-mentioned  stroke,  the 
striker  should  hit  the  ball,  and  hole  his  own  foaU, 
or  force  it  over  th^  table,  or  on  a  fort  or  cushion, 
or  into  either  of  his  own  forts,  or  into  either  of 
his  adversary's  forts,  whkh  hath  been  taken,  or 
is  out  of  the  angle  [See  21  and  22]  he  loses  two 
points. 

39.  If  either  of  the  adversary's  balls  ^lOuM  lie 
before  either  of  the  striker's  forts  which  hath  not 
been  taken,  and  (the  said  ball  being  out  of  skbt) 
the  striker  huth  a  kocy  to  strike  the  cmSm 
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first,  and  hit  the  said  ball  badtwards,  to  make  a 
prisoner,  of  war  of  his  .adversary's  ball,  by  saying, 
1  do  not  see,  if  he  hits  the  ball,  he  wins  two  points, 
^aiid  if  he  makes  a  prisoner  of  war  of  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  be  wins  six  points  more,  and  his  ad- 
versary's ball  must  return  to  its  proper  spot 
again. 

40.  When  the  striker  gives  warning,  saying,  J 
do  not  see,  his  adversary,  or  the  disinterested 
company,  have  a  right  to  be  judges  thereof,  or 
the  marker,  if  any  mspute  sliould  arise  thereon. 

41.  If  the  striker  holes,  or,  &c.  either  of  his 
adversary's  defending  balls,  it  is  at  his  adver- 
sary's option  to  place  the  said  ball  on  either  of 
the  proper  spots,  if  they  are  both  vacant. 

42.  Whoever  toucheth  both  balls  with  mace 
and  cue,  makes  a  foul  stroke ;  therefore  he  caur 
not  reckon  any  points  made  by  the  said  stroke, 
if  it  is  discovered  by  the  opponent,  and  proved 
to  be  60  by  the  disinterestea  companv  and  the 
marker;  but  if  it  is  not  discovered,  the  marker 
is  obliged  to  reckon  all  the  points,  made  by  the 
stroke.  But  if  the  said  stroke  is  proved  to  be 
foul,  then  it  is  at  his  enemy's  option  either  to 
break  the  balls,  or  to  msdce  him  return  to  his 
proper  spot  again. 

43.  li*  the  striker  makes  a  foul  stroke,  and 
holes  his  own  ball,  or  forces  it  over  the  table,  &c. 
he  loses  two  points  for  each  of  his  own  balls  so 
holed  or  forced  over  the  table ;  and  it  is  at  his 
adversair's  option  to  part  the  balls. 

44.  If  the  striker  moves  the  ball,  it  must  be 
put  back  to  the  proper  place  it  was  moved  from. 

45.  Whoever  blows  on  his  enemy's  or  on  his 
own  ball  when  running,  it  is  deemed  foul.  [Se« 
Article  42.] 

4a.  If  the  striker,  by  blowing  on  his  own  ball, 
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should  put  it  out  of  its  proper  course,  especially 
when  running  near  a  hole,  ne  loses  two  p(Miit8 ; 
and  it  is  deemed  foul.    fSee  Article  •iS.] 

47.  Whoever  stops  a  oall  with  stick  or  othei^ 
wise  after  the  stroke,  it  is  deemed  foul.  [See 
Article  42.] 

48.  Whoever  plays  with  both  feet  off  the  floor, 
without  permission  fipom  his  enemy,  it  is  deemed 
fouL    [See  Article  42.] 

49.  W  hoever  plays  up<m  a  ball  when  running, 
it  is  deemed  foul,    ^ee  Article  48.] 

50.  Whoever  retains  liis  adversary's  cue  or 
mape,  when  playing,  loses  two  points ;  besides  it 
is  foul.    [See  Article  48.] 

51.  Whoever  gets  the  first  twenty  points,  eack 
fort  being  regularly  taken  is  four  pomts,  wins  the 
{;ame. 

53.  When  four  parties  play  a  double  voaXx^ 
he  who  plays  before  his  turn  loses  two  points. 

N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  necessary  rules  and  le- 
ffulations  are  to  be  found  in  the  rules^  &c.  of  the 
White  Winning  Game. 
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ODDS  AT  BILLIARDS. 


Equal  Flayers, 

t 

i 

Love    is    5    to   4)  4      to 

3  is   7 

to  6 

2 

•  •  • 

•     ..    5 

..    2 

5       .. 

..    8 

..   5 

S 

••  •  < 

.   ..  r   . 

-   4 

6       .. 

..    5 

..   2 

4 

•  •  • 

,     ..    2     ' 

.    1 

7       .. 

..    3 

..    1 

5 

•  •• 

►     ..    6     . 

.    2 

8       .. 

..    5 

..    1 

6 

•••  • « 

►     •.    4  ^ 

.    1 

9       .. 

..    6 

••    1 

7 

•  •  •  4 

»     ..    9     . 

.    2 

10      .. 

..  20 

..    1 

8 

•  ••< 

..  10     . 

.    1 

11       .. 

..  21 

..    1 

9 

•  •  •  1 

.     ..11     . 

.    1 

10 
11 

•   •  • 

..36     . 
..40     . 

.    1 
.    1 

5  to 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 

4  is    5 
..    7 
..    2 
..    4 
..    9 
..  21 
..  12 

to  4 
..    4 

£ 

4 
5 
6 
7 

"tcT 

•  • 

1  is    4 
..    3 
'.    7 
*.    2^ 
••    7 
..    7 

..    3 
>.    2 
-    4 
..    1 
'.    2 
..    1 

..  1 
..  1 
..  2 
..  2 
..    1 

•  • 

8 

•• 

..    9 

..    1 

6      to 

5  is    3 

to  2 

9 

•  • 

..  10 

►  .    1 

7       .. 

..    7 

..    4 

10 

•  • 

..  32     ' 

'•    1 

8       .. 

..    3 

..    1 

11 

•  • 

..36 

-    1 

9       •• 
10       - 
U       •• 

^.    4 
..    9 
..  21 

..    1 

4 

to 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

3  is    5 
..    8     . 
..    9     • 
.•    3     - 
••    7 

to  4 
-    5 
.    5 
..    1 
..    2 

••  1 
..    2 

5 
6 

7 

7  to 

8  .. 

6  is   4 
..    2 

to  3 
..    1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

..    6     • 
..    7     - 

. .  21     . 
:.  22 

-  1 
.    1 

-  1 
>.    1 

9       •• 

10  .. 

11  .. 

..    5 
..    5 

'"  11 

..  2 
..  1 
..    2 
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8 

9 
10 

to 

•  • 

BiT.t;t 

7  is    7    to   4 
..    2  ....  1 

^  ..    9  ....  2 
..    5  <*»•  1 

10  to    9  ii*  9    to   4 

11  ..       .*    5....  2 

11 

9 
10 
11 

to 

•  • 

8  i9    5    to    4 
..  11  ....  4 
..    3  ....  1 

11  to  10  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 

WJien  a  Person  zojur gives  One  Point  to  another,  it, 


1 

AU 

is    5    to 

4 

3 

All 

is 

5     to    4 

2 

to  1 

..     3  .. .. 

2 

4 

to  3 

•  • 

3  ....2 

3 

•  • 

..    7  .'.. 

4 

5 

, ,  • 

•  • 

7  ..-.4 

4 

.* 

..    2  .... 

1 

6 

.  • 

3 1 

5 

.. 

..    5  .... 

2 

7 

•  • 

7  .'...2 

6 

•  • 

..    4 

1 

8 

6  ....1 

7 

.. 

..    9  .... 

2 

9 

. . 

13  ....  2 

8 

..    . 

..  10  .... 

1 

10 

•  • 

21  ....  1 

9 

..  11  .... 

1 

U 

« • 

22  ....  1 

10 
11 

* .  36 

..  40  .... 

1 

•  • 

4 

AU 

is 

5     to    4 

5 

to  4 

. . 

7  ....  5 

6 
7 

•• 

. . 

2  ....2 

11 5 

2 

AU 

is    5    to 

4 

8 

•' 

. . 

9  ....  2 
f»  "....  1 

3 

to  2 

9  .    3  . . .  • 

2 

9 

. . 

•  • 

4 

..    7  .... 

4 

10 

•• 

•• 

12  ....  1 

5 

..    2  .... 
..    7  .... 

1 
2 

11 

• . 

. . 

u  ....  1 

6 

5 

AU 

is 

5     to    4 

7 

. .    4  . .  -  . 

] 

6 

to  5 

. . 

8  ....5 

8 

.-.    9 

1 

7 

,  , 

i , 

0  ....5 

9 

;.  10  .... 

1 

8 

.  ._ 

. . 

4  ....  1 

to 

;.  25  .... 

1 

9 

•  . 

,, 

9,....  2 

11 

• .  2(3  ... . 

1 

10 

fi  . 

. , 

10  ....  t 

11 

.  . 

*» 

ir....  I 
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e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


AH     is     6    to    5 
to  6    ••    7  .-..  5 

..  11  . 

..11., 

..       ..    6  .. 


Ail     is     6    to    5 

to  7    •  •    9  ....  5 

..    9  ....  4 

..     5  ....  1 

..  11 2 


8 

All 

is 

r 

to 

6 

9 

to  8 

.. 

4 

. . . . 

3 

10 

.. 

.. 

3 

• .  • . 

1 

11 

•' 

•• 

7 

S 

9 

All 

•  • 

7 

to 

6 

10 

to   H 

.. 

5 

2 

11 

•• 

•. 

11 



4 

10 

All 

is 

8 

to 

7 

1 1  or  10 ;  or  according:  to 

the  stroke. 

When  a  Person  who  gives  Two  Points  to  another,  is. 


1 

to  2 

is    5    to    4 

3 

All 

is 

3    to    2 

2 

All 

..•3  ....  2 

4 

^0  3 

7  ....1, 

3 

to  2 

..     7  ....  4 

5 

2  ....  1 

4 

..     2  ....  1 

6 

7. ....  2 

5 

..     5 2 

7 

4 1 

6 

..     4 1 

8 

9  .-.  1 

7 

..     9  ....  2 

9 

10  ....  1 

8 

..10 1 

10 

26.'...  1 

9 

..  11 j 

11 

27  • ...  1 

10 
11 

..  31  ....  1 

..  32  ....  1 

4 

All 

is 

3 

to  2 

is     7     to    4 

7 5 

4 

..    2  ....  1 

5 

to  4 

8  ....  5 

5 

..    5  ....  2 

6 

5  ....  2 

6 

..     4  ....  1 

7 

11 4 

7 

.,.    9  ....  2 

8 

5  ....  1 

8 

..  10  ....  1 

9 

11 2 

9 

..  21 1 

10 

20  ... .  1 

10 

. .  30 1 

11 

21  ....  1 

11 

..  31  ....  1 

2  N 
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5 

All    is 

T    to    5 

AEI 

8 

AU     is    5    to  4 

6 

to  5   . 

• 

7  ....  4 

9 

to  8   .•    7  .*..5 

T 

• 

2  ....  % 

10 

•  •        ••    3....1 

8   , 

»    • 

9  ....2 

11 

••       ••    7  •••• J 

9 

• 

6  ....  1 
15  ....  1 

10 

11 

• 

16  ....  1 

9 
10 
11 

All      is    5    to  4 

6 

r 

AU     i 
to  6   . 

s 

4    to    3 
3  .  •  •  *  2 

to  9    ..  11  ....4 
..       ..    3....1 

g 

^ 

5  ....  2 

9 
10 
11 

•  •       1 

• 
• 

3  ....  1 

11  ....2 

6  ....  1 

10 

lit 

the 

^1      is    6    to  5 
0 10 ;  or  according  to 
str(4i;e. 

7 

All 
to  7 

IS 

4    to    3 
2  ....  1 

8 

9 

•  •       < 

• 

6  ....  2 

• 

10 

•    •                       4 

>• 

5  ....  1 

11 

•• 

• 

11  ....  2 

When  a  Person  tcho  gives  Three  Points  to  another^  tf. 


1 

to  3 

is    5    to    4 

4 

All 

is    8    to  5 

2 

•  • 

..    3  ••••  2 

5 

to  4 

..    9  ....5 

3 

All 

.  •  r  ....  4 

6 

•  •    3.-..1 

4 

to  3 

..    3  ....  1 

7 

..    T  ....2 

5 

«•    5... .2 

8 

..    7  ....1 

6 

••    4  ..*.  1 

9 

..    8  ....1 

7 

..    9.. ..2 

10 

. .  20  ....  1 

6 

..  10  ....  1 

11 

..  21  ....  1 

9 

..  11  ....  1 
..  21  ..••  1 

10 

11 

..  22  ....  1 
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5 

All 

IS 

8    to   5 

8 

All 

IS 

4    to    3 

6 

to  5 

.. 

6  ....  2 

9 

to  8 

3  ....  2 

r 

•  • 

3  ....  1 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

7  ...•  2 

8 

.. 

6  ....  1 

11 

.• 

•  • 

4  ....  1 

9 

■; 

13  ....  2 
19  ...  *  1 

10 

11 

• 

20  ....  1 

9 
10 
11 

All 
to  9 

is 

•  • 

•  • 

4    to    3 

6 

7 

All 
to  6 

IS 

3    to    2 
7  ....  4 

3  ....  1 
7  .-•  2 

u 

7  ••••  3 

9 
10 
11 

•  •       < 

•  • 

• 

4  ....  1 

6  ....  1 

13  ....  2 

10      All     is 
'lltol0;orac 
the  stroke. 

5    to    4 
cording  to 

7 

AU 
to  7 

LS 

3    to    2 
5  .....  2 

8 

9 

•  • 

»• 

3  ....  1 

10 

•  • 

»• 

11  ....  2 

11 

• «       < 

• 

6  ....  1 

. 

When  a  Perton  who  gites  Four  PoinU  to  another^  is^ 


1       to  4 

is    5    to    4 

5 

AU 

is    7    to    1 

2       • 

.•    3  ....  2 

6 

to  5 

..    2  ....  2 

3       . 

. .    7  ....  4 

7 

•  •    4*..*1 

4      • 

..     2....1 

8 

•  •    7...*1 

5       . 

..   .6....2 

9 

•  •    8  ...«  1 

6       . 

..    4  ....  1 

10 

..  24  .'..  1 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 

10  . 

11  . 

•.    9  .•••  2 
..    8  ....  i 
..    9  ....  1 
..  26  ....  1 
..  27  .-..  1 

11 

..  25...  1 

6 
7 

8 
9 

AU 
to  6 

is  7  to  4 
..  2  ....  1 
••  5*...l 
..  11  ....  2 

10 
11 

..  15  ....  1 
..  16  ....  1 

•• 
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All     is    7    to    4 

to  7   . .    4  ....  1 

..    9  ....  2 

..  13  ....  1 

. .  14 1 


8 

9 

10 

11 


All  is  8    to    5 

to  8  • .  9  ....  5 

*•  ..  4....I 

..  ..  9  ....  2 


9      All     is    8    to  5 

10  to  9      .7  .-..2 

11  .»       ..    4....I 


10  All      is    3    to  2 

1 1  to  10 ;  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


When  a  Person  wfio  gives  Five  Points  to  another, is. 


1      to  5   ] 

s 

5    to    4 

7 

All 

is    5    to   2 

2       . 

3  ....  2 

8 

to  7 

..    4....I 

3       . 

7  ....4 

9 

•  • 

..  11  ....4 

4       . 

2  ....  1 

10 

•  • 

..  13  ....1 

0      . 

5  ....  2 

11 

•  • 

..  14...»  1 

6 

4  ....  1 
9  ....  2 

- 

7       . 

8 

All 

is    2    to  4 

8       . 

8  ....  1 

9 

to  8 

..    5  ....« 

9       . 

9  ....  1 

10 

•  « 

..  11  ....4 

10       . 

24  ....  1 

11 

•  • 

..    6*....l 

11 

25 1 

9 
10 
11 

All 
to  9 

6  A 

7  X< 
8 

Lll 

a  6 

IS 

6    to    2 

3  ....  1 

11  ....  1 

6  ....  1 

is    2    to   1 
..    4  ....  1 
..  11  ....  2 

9       . 

10 

All 

is     8     to   5 

10  . 

11  . 

., 

14^ 1 

15 1 

1 1  to  10 ;  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 
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When  it  Person  who  gives  Six  Points  to  another,  is, 


6 

7 
8 

P 

IQ 
11 

All 
to  6 

•  • 

•  • 

is    3    to    1 
.•    7  .♦..  S 

..    6 1 

..    7  ....  1 
•  •  15  •  f  •  •  1 
.•  16  ....  1 

.  8  All      is      5      to    2 
9  to  6    ..11    ...  .4 

10  .  .        .  .      6    1 

11  ..        ..      7*i.i.l 

9  All      is      5      to    2 
to  to  9    . .      6    ....  1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All 
to  T 

•  • 

is    3    to    1 
..  11  ....2 
..    6  ....  1 
..  14  ....  1 
..15 1 

11..        ..      6    1 

10  All     is      8      to    1 

11  to  10;  or  according 
to  the  stroke. 

.  When  A  Person  toho  re- 
eeives  One  Point  froman- 
ether,  is, 

fl  lipve    is    4      to 

v3  .  .  .  .    .  . 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


4 

3 

7 

2 

7 

4 

9 

10 

35 

36 


When  a  Person  who  re-' 
eeives  Two  Points  from 
another,  is, 


Love    is 


5 
8 
9 
3 
7 
8 
9 
26 
'27 


to 


2  K  3 
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When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Three  Foints  from 
Another,  is, 

4  I^ove    is 

5 


6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 


7 
8 

11 
3 
7 
8 

25 


to 


When  a  Terson  who  re" 
ceives  Six  Points  from  an' 
other,  is, 
7  Love     is    3      to    2 

8 4 1 

9 5 1 

10 11    1 

II 12    1 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Four  Points  from 
another,  is. 


5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Love 


7 

2 

5 

6 

7 

15' 
16 


to 


When  a  Person  who  re-- 
ceives  Two  Points  from 
another,  is. 


4     to 
5 

6  ..  . 

7  ..  . 

8  ...  . 
^  .  .  . 

10  ..  . 

11  .  .  . 

2  18 

6 

4 

5 

3 

5 

11 

18 

19 


to 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Five  Points  from 
another,  isy 

6  Love    is 

7 


to 


S 

9 

10 

11 


5 

6 
14 
45 


4 
.  .  .  1 
...  1 
...  1 
.  .  .  1 
..  .1 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Two  Points  from 
another,  is, 
6    to  4   is    4      to 


4 

3 
3 

7 

9 

10 
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When  a  Person  who  re- 
"Ctives  Two  Points  from 
another,  is. 


8     to  6  .  . 

9 

10 

11 


3 
7 

9 


to  2 
.  .  .  4 
.  ..  .  J 


JFAen  a  Persem  who  re- 
ceives Four  Points  from 
another,  is, 

10    to    3  is    3      to    4 
11 r    ...  .4 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives  Two  Points  from 
another,  is, 

10    to    8  is    3      to    1 
11 5    2 


When  a  Person  who  re 
ceives  Four  Points  from 
another,  is, 
7    to   4  is        equal. 

8 2      to    1 

9 5    ....2 

10  ...  .    .  .     7    1 

11 8    ... 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Four  Points  from 
another,  is, 
8    to    6  is        equal 

9 S      to    4 

10 3    1 

11 7 2 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Four  Points  from 
another,  is, 


10    to   9  is    5 
11 3 


to    4 
...2 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Six  Points  from  an- 
other, is, 


10    to    7  IS    7 
11 2 


to    4 
.  .  .  1 


When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Six  Points  from  art- 
other,  is, 
U    to    a  is    4      to    3 
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Mr.  GaedVOdds  at  Billiards,  12  B£t«b  tei 
Game.  * 

8  love  are  13  to  8« 

4  love  Jire  sll  to  1  :  near  3  to  1. 

6  love  are  5f  |  to  1 :  near  6  to  1. 

8  love  are  15  to  l. 
10  love  are  63  to  1. 

4  and  2  are  7  to  4. 

6  and  2  are  3f  to  1 ;  or  10  to  3. 

a  and  2  are  af  to  1:  a  little  better  than  a  to  1. 
10  and  8  are  31  to  1. 

6  and  4  are  21  to  11:  near  2  to  1. 

8  and  4  are  13  to  3. 
10  and  4  are  15  to  1. 

8  and  6  are  11  to  5. 
10  and  6  are  7  to  1. 
10  and  8  are  3  to  1. 

Odds  supposing  A  to  receroe  2  from  B, 

A  4  and  B  love  are  11  to  6. 

A  6  and  B  love  are  3i  to  1 ;  or  15  to  4, 

A  8  and  B  love  are  9J  to  1.  * 

A  10  and  B  love  are  36  to  1 :  very  near  37  to  1. 

A  4  and  B  2  are  11  to  10. 

A  6  and  B  2  are  9  to  4. 

A  8  and  B  2  are  5^  to  1 ;  or  21  to  4. 

A  10  and  B  2  are  19|  to  1. 

A  6  and  B  4  are  5  to  4.     « 

A  8  and  B  4  are  3  to  1. 

A  10  and  B  4  are  10|  to  1. 

A  8  and  B  6  are  8  to  5. 

A  10  and  B  6  are  54  to  1:  a  little  better  than  5 

tol. 
A  10  and  B  8  are  7  to  3. 
The  foregomg  odds  are  all  in  favour  of  A, 
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Odds  whfin  the  Game  is  in  favour  of  B. 

A  2  and  B  2  are  3  to  2. 

A  2  and  B  4  are  8  to  3. 

A  2  and  B  6  are  5}  to  1 .;  or  21  to  4. 

A  2  and  B  8  are  12J  to  1. 

A  2  and  B  10  are  50  to  1. 

A  4  andvB  4  are  7  to  5. 

A  4  and  B  6  are  11  to  4. 

A  4  and  B  8  are  6j.  to  1 ;  or  19  to  3. 

A  4  and  B  10  are  22  to  1.      • 

A  6  and  B  6  are  7  to  5. 

A  6  and  B  8  are  3  to  1. 

A  6  and  B  10  are  9^  to  1. 

A  8  and  B  8  are  4  to  3. 

A  8  and  B  10  are  3^  to  1 ;  or  19  to  5» 

A  10  and  B  10  are  e  to  5. 

In  .the  foregoing  game  I  have  taken  no  notice 
of  the  1,  leaving  that  ta  the  judgment  of  the 
Better. 

Odds  supposing  the  Game  to  he  Sixteen  up. 

2  love  are  3  to  2, 

4  love  are  7  to  3. 

6  love  are  4^  to  1 ;  or  29  to  7» 

8  love  are  7|  to  1 ;  or  39  to  5. 
10  love  are  17i  to  1. 
12  love  are  50  to  1. 
14  love  are  255  to  1. 

4  and  2  are  3  to  2. 

6  and  2  are  5  to  2. 

8  and  2  are  4|  to  1 ;  or  24  to  5. 
10  and  2  are  10|  to  1. 
12  and  2  are  27  to  l.v 
14  and  2  are  127  to  1. 

6  and  4  are  13  to  8. 
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8  and  4  are  3  to  1. 
10  and  4  are  6  to  1. 
12  and  4  are  15  to  1. 
14  and  4  are  63  to  1,  * 

8  and  6  are  7  to  4. 
10  and  6  are  3^  to  1. 
12  and  6  are  8|  to  1. 
14  and  6  are  31  to  1. 
10  and  8  are  21  to  11. 
12  and  8  are  13  to  3. 
14  and  8  are  15  to  U 
12  and  10  are  11  to  5. 
14  and  10  are  7  to  1. 
14  and  12  are  3  to  1. 

If  the  foregoing  calculation  is  applied  to  the 
red  game,  an  allowance  should  be  made  in  some 
stages  of  the  game ;  especially  the  latter  ipr^ 
where  the  gain  by  a  stroke  may  serve  one  side ; 
and  the  extra  quantity  ^  of  no  use  to  the  other. 

The  Odds  of  a  Hazard  when  one  Point  is  given,  i$ 
(  according  to  the  Stroke, 

When  2  are  given  d  to  5 

3 5  ..  4 

4 3. .3 

5 8. .6 

....  6 3  .  .  1 

For  the  full  odds  that  one  person  does  not  get 
any  number  of  hazards  following,  see  page  141. 
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THE  GAME  OF  GOFF,  OR  GOLF. 

nr^HIS  favourite  summer  amusement  in  Scotland 
^-  is  played  with  chibs  and  balls.  The  club  is 
4ap»eFy  terminating  in  the  part  that  strikes  the  ball^ 
which  part  is  faced  with  horn,  and  loaded  with 
lead.  There  are  six  sorts  of  clubs  used  by  good 
layers ;  namely,  the  common  club,  used  when  the 
all  lies  on  the  ground ;  the  scraper,  and  halfscra^ 
per,  when  in  long  ^rass ;  the  spoon,  when  in  an 
nollow ;  the  heavy  iron  club,  when  it  lies  deep 
among  stones  or  mud ;  and  the  light  iron  ditto, 
when  on  the  surface  of  chingle  or  sandy  ground* 
The  balls  are  considerably  smaller  than  those 
used  at  cricket,  but  much  harder;  being  made  of 
horse  leather,  stufi'ed  with  feathers  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  boiled. 

The  ground  may  be  circular,  triangular,  or  a 
semi-circle.  The  number  of  holes  are  not  limited ; 
always  depending  on  what  the  length  of  the 
ground  will  admit.  The  general  distance  between 
one  liole  and  another  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
which  commences  and  terminates  every  game ; 
and  the  party  who  gets  their  ball  in  by  the  fewest 
munber  of  strokes  are  the  victors. 

Two,  or  as  man^  more  as  choose,  may  play  to- 
gether; but  what  is  called  the  good  game  never 
exceeds  four ;  tha/t  number  being  allowed  to  a^ 
ford  best  diversion,  and  not  so  liable  to  confusion 
as  a  greater  number.  The  more  rising  or  uneven 
the  ground,  the  greater  nicety  or  skill  is  reauired 
in  the  players;  oh  which  account  that  is  always 
given  the  preference  to  by  proficients. 

Light  balls  are  used  when  playing  with  the 
wind,  and  heavy  ones  against  it.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  game  the  ball  is  allowed  to  be  ele- 
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vated  to  whatever  height  the  player  chooses^  for 
"Aie  convenience  of  stnking ;  out  not  aiWrwards. 
This  is  done  bv  means  of  sand  or  clay,  called  a 
Teeing,  The  balls  which  are  played  off  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game  must  not  be  changed  until 
the  next  hole  is  won,  even  if  they  diould  haram 
to  burst.  When  a  ball  happens  to  be  lost,  taat 
hole  is  lost  to  the  party ;  and  if  a  ball  should  bt 
accidentally  stopped,  the  player  is  allowed,  tt 
take  his  stroke  again. 

Suppose  four  are  to  play  the  game,  A  and  B 
against  C  and  D,  each  party  havmg  a  ball,  they 
proceed  thus:  A  strikes  off  first— C  next;  but 
perhaps  does  not  drive  his  ball  above  half  the 
distance  A  did,  on  which  account  D,  his  partner, 
next  strikes  it,  which  is  called  one  more,  to  get  it 
as  forward  as  that  of  their  antagonists,  or  as 
much  beyond  it  as  possible;  if  this  is  done,  then 
B  strikes  A*s  ball,  which  is  called  playing  the 
like,  or  equal,  of  their  opponents.  But  if  C  and 
D,  by  their  ball  being  in  an  awkward  situatioO| 
should  not  be  able,  by  playing  one  more,  to  get  it 
as  forward  as  A*s,  they  are  to  play  in  turn,  two, 
three,  or  as  many  more,  until  that  is  accomplished, 
before  B  strikes  his  partner^s  ball:  which  he 
^  calls  one  to  two,  or  one  to  three,  eras  many  strokes  ' 
"  as  they  required  to  get  to  the  same  distance  as  A 
did  by  his  once  playing.  The  ball  is  struck  al* 
iernately,  if  the  parties  are  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
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THE  GAME  OF  SKITTLES. 


1.  nnHE  bowler  must  stand  at  the  mark  with 
-■*  one  foot,  and  from  thence  deliver  his  howl 
fairly  out  of  his  hand ;  which  howl  should  run 
upon  the  board,  fixed  for  that  purpose,  before  it 
arrives  at  the  frame :  for  if  the  bowler  does  not 
cause  his  bowl  to  run  along  the  board,  (or  touch 
it  in  some  part)  he  loses  the  benefit  of  bowling. 

2.  If  the  bowler  throws  the  bowl  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  run  double,  (as  commonly  called)  and  any 
one  of  the  opposite  party  calls  out,  A  foul  bowl ; 
if  it  has  not  reached  the  pins,  the  player  must 
bowl  again :  but  if  it  arriv^  at  the  frame  before 
the  opposite  p-rty  called  oMlfoul,  whatever  num- 
bers are  bowled  down  must  be  scored. 

S.  If  a  bowl  runs  clearly  through  the  frame 
and  knocks  down  any  number  of  pins,  and  is 
impeded  in  its  return  back  again  by  one  of  the 
opposite  party,  one  additional  pin  must  then  b« 
allowed  the  person  who  bowled. 

4.  If  the  bowl  passes  through  the  frame,  and 
in  its  return  strikes  a  standing  pin,  and  immedi- 
ately after  a  rolling  or  live  pm  (as  it  is  called) 
TUBS  against  the  fallihg  pin,  that  shall  be  deemed 
fair,  because  the  live  pin  hits  the  other  pin  last. 

5.  If  a  live  pin  rolls  against  a  standing  pin,  and 
the  bdwl  comes  on  its  return  against  the  falling 
pin,  before  it  is  down,  that  is  deemed  an  unfair 
pin,  because  the  bowl  struck  it  last. 

6.  If  the  bowl  runs  through  the  frame,  and 
knocks  at  the  head-board,  although  it  may  have 
bowled  down  many  pins,  none  are  allowed  fa'u". 

2  0 
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7.  If  the  Bowl  runs  through'  or  on  the  outside 
of  the  frame,  and  knocks,  and  then  tubs  round 
the  other  ^ide  of  the  frame,  without  crossing  any 
part  thereof,  or  touching  any  of  the  Hve  pins,  the 
bowler  must  stand  to  take  his  tip  with  one  foot 
upon  the  spot  where  the  bowl  stopped.  And  in 
tipping  from  such  place,  he  must  not  strike  the 
^ound  with  the  bowl  before  it  hits  the  pins;  if 
It  does,  he  loses  all  the  pins  he  may  strike  down. 

8.  If  in  tipping,  the  bowl  is  caught  or  stopped 
by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  who  in  so  ciomg 
stops  or  impedes  a  live  pin,  he  loses  one;  because 
he  Wevented  the  tipper  from  receiving  the  be- 
nent  which  might  have  arisen  from  a  live  or 
rolling  pin. 

9.  If  an  opposite  partner  takes  up  the  bowl  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  running  amon^t  the 
^ins,  and  letting  it  shp  out  of  his  hand,  it  hits 
any  of  the  pins,  he  loses  one  for  so  doing. 

10.  If  a  person  in  tipping  gives  a  sweep  round 
with  his  hand,  and  brings  down  any  pin,  by  means 
of  his  hand  or  coat  sleeve,  that  is  deemed  un- 
fair; and  he  must  lose  one  pin.  The  bowl  is  al- 
ways to  be  clearly  and  fairly  deUv^red  from  the 
hand,  both  in  bowling  and  tipping. 

11.  Care  should  be  taken  in  tipping  not  to 
jump  into  the  frame  immediately  alter,  as  in  this 
case  the  player  is  not  allowed  any  of  the  pins  be 
tips. 

1^.  If  the  player  bowls  and  tips  for  a  hmited 
number,  at  the  close  of  the  game,  and  throws 
down  more  than  are  wanted,  he  must  ^  for  nine. 

N.  B.  In  the  grounds  where  these  rules  are 
observed,  a  disinterested  person  is  generally  ap- 
pointed to  score  the  game,  and  in  disputie^  (if 
the  casetyiuries  from  any  of  those  hesein  started) 
his  decision  should  be  nnal. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


The  art  of  bowliiig  well  must  be  acquired  in 
a  great  measure  through  practice^  ^et  a  little  in- 
struction will  be  found  useful,  and  a  proper  at- 
tention will  soon  enable  a  learner  to  become  a 
good  player. 

•  Let  the  player  hold  the  bowl  in  his  right  hand, 
with  the  bias-side  from  him,  with  his  left  foot 
advanced  before  the  r^t,  which  must  be  at  the 
mark,  his  body  bending  towards  the  frame,  but 
in  an  easy  position :  tl^n,  with  an  equal  motion, 
throw  the  bowl  along  the  board  witn  sufficient 
str^igth  to  reach  the  frame;  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  £Erst  pin  he  should  endeavour  to  hit  with 
the  bowl,  in  accompUshing  which  he  will  be 
tolerably  certain  of  bringing  four  or  &ve  every 
time  the  first  pin  is  hit  in  that  mann^« 

He  must  take  cafe  not  to  ^m  at  the  first  pin 
io  a  strai^t  direction,  but  cause  the  bowl  to 
form  a  curved  line;  by  which  it  will  lose  some- 
thing of  its  force,  and  strike  the  pins  with  greater 
certainty  of  success. 


When  the  learner  is  going  to  tip,  he  should 
hold  the  smaller  circumference  or  opposite  side 
of  the  bias  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  grasping  it 
very  strong  with  his  fingers ;  as  few  can  be  tipped 
when  the  bowl  is  loosely  held ;  he  must  place 
his  left  foot,  quite  clear  of  the  frame,  between 
the  first  and  ninth  pin ;  and  his  right  foot  be- 
hind him,  in  an  easy  position,  and  in  such  di- 
rection that  he  may  with  ease  hit  hla  pins  in  l^e 
manner  following. 
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He  must  strike  his  first  or  second  pin  iq  the 
middle  or  largest  part,  and  with  the  kam^  mo- 
tion and  instant  of  time  deliver  his  bowl  at  the 
fourth  or  bowl-pin.  Striking  them  in  this  man- 
ner generally  has  the  following  effect :  hitting 
the  first  pin  not  quite  full,  forces  it  against  the 
middle  or  fifth  pin,  from  thence  to  the  seventh, 
and  will  frequently  rebound  to  the  eighth  with- 
out any  roll.  The  second  pin,  if  struck  well,  wiH 
knock  down  the  third ;  and  the  fourth,  or  bowl- 
pin,  will  strike  the  sixth ;  and,  if  the  pins  are 
good,  the  ninth  is  oflen  brought  down  oy  some 
of  the  rolling  ones. 

When  the  learner  is  to  tip  for  four  upon  game, 
he  should  choose  the  pins  No.  8,  7,  6,  and  4 ; 
placing  his  left  foot  by  the  side  of  the  frame, 
with  his  toe  nearly  inia  line  with  the  bottom  of 
the  seventh  pin,  and  right  foot  behind  him ;  he 
must  strike  the  three  side  pins  at  one  motion,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  the  bowl  at  the  pin  No.  4. 

To  tip  for  five :  let  him  place  his  lef^  foot  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  pin  No.  9,  and  his  other 
foot  behind.  He  should  strike  the  ninth  pin  to 
hit  the  seventh,  the  fiflh  to  the  fourth,  and  the 
bowl  must  knock  down  the  sixth. 

When  six  only  are  wanted,  which  number  is 
ccneralljr  thought  the.  most  difficult,  place  the 
left  foot  in  a  line  with  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
frame,  and  the  other  foot  behmd  at  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  strike  the  eighth  pin  full  in  the  middle, 
which  will  hit  the  seventh  and  sixth,  and  with 
the  same  motion  hit  the  middle  pin  against  the 
third,  and  the  bowl  should  hit  the  fourth;  by 
which  means  the  player  will  lay  the  six  fwrly 
down,  and,  if  not  struck  hard,  without  danger  of 
rolling,  especially  if  they  are  tipped  down  hill ; 
to  do  which,  he  must  make  the  sixth  liis  first  pin^ 
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The  just  proportion  of  a  skittle  is  15  inches 
rouad  in  the  largest  part,  and  12  inches  high. 
The  howl  should  De  18  inches  in  circumference^ 
find  each  angle  of  the  frame  for  the  pins  3  feet 
4  inches. 

In  Mr.  A.  Jones's  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Play- 
ing at  SkittleSy  are  several  variations  of  this 
j^amci  illustrated  by  cuts. 


DUTCH  PINS. 


1,  "07HEN  two  or  four  persons  play,  the  game 
^^    b  24  in  number,  but  41  if  six  play. 

2.  The  party  getting  two  games  out  of  three 
«rins  the  rubber. 

3.  All  nine  bowled  down  from  the  mark  is 
^ame. 

4.  The  kinff  {»n  thrown  down  from  the  mark 
counts  for  9^  but  when  tipt  is  reckoned  as  1  only. 

5.  The  mark  should  be  thrown  up  to  determine 
which  party  «hall  go  in  first,  and  have  the  choice 
of  bowls;  the  loser  may  place  the  mark  where  he 
pleases,  but  at  such  a  mstance  that  the  first  pin 
cannot  be  reach'd '  from  the  same  by  at  least  a 
good  step.  • 

6.  The  bowler  must  touch  the  mark  with  one 
foot  in  any  way  that  may  best  suit  him,  and  not 
move  therefirom  :  the  other  foot  is  to  be  placed 
Whind :  the  bowl  must  be  held  in  that  hand  on 
the  same  side,  either  right  or  left,  as  the  foot  at 
the  mark :  the  nlayer  is  next  to  take  one  step 
and  deliver  the  dqwI  from  his  halid>  before  the 
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fodt  mibed'from  the  mark  in  the  act  of  throwing, 
shall  come  again  to  the  ground;  otherwise  'tis 
foul  play,  and  if  so  called  hy  Ihe  antagonist  pre- 
vious to  any  pin  fallins  down,  the  bowler  must 
try  again,  but  if  not  csSled  in  time,  then  the  Go 
holds  good. 

7.  When  all  nine  are  not  bowled  down,  the 
bowl,  if  rolling  out  of  the  frame,  is  to  take  ite 
coiurse,  and  be  tipt  from  the  resting  place,  with 
the*  same  exactness  as  in  bowling,  except  when 
the  king-pin  can  be  reached  by  a  step  without 
otherwise  moving  from  the  spot  where  the  bowl 
stopped ;  then  the  player  is  entitled  to  tip  in 
the  v>ame. 

8.  Nei^t  the  other  party  plays,  and  unless  when 
all  nine  are  bowled  down,  if  the  bowl  should  be 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  the  first,  anv  player 
in  the  rubber  may  take  up  that  first  bowl  for  the 
other  to  pass  freely,  but  must  replace  the  same 
exactly. 

9.  The  first  goer  then  tips,  next  the  second 
player,  and  so  on  till  the  same  is  brought ;  they 
Dowl  and  tip  alternately,  the  pins  being  regularly 
replaced  after  each. 

10.  The  bowls  are  to  be  exchanged  every  game. 

11.  If  a  bowl  is  stopped  by  any  one  except  the 
opposite  party,  it  should  be  ^iven  its  direction  by 
the  person  stopping  it,  but  if  stopped  by  an  ad- 
versary then«it  is  to  remain. 

J 2.  Every  pin  thrown  down  before  the  bowl 
quits  the  frame  is  fair,  as  also  are  all  which  fidl 
by  the  rolling  of  others. 

13.  Whenever  the  game  is  overbrought,  either 
by  bowling  or  tipping,  the  party  so  obtaining 
more  than  the  requisite  quantity  is  to  be  put 
hack  nine  from  the  munber  of  the  eame. 

14.  When  the  bowl  happens  to  be  delivered 
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behiild  the  player,  he  must  try  again,  but  if  it  is 
thrown  or  goes  forward  without  knocking  down 
a  pin,  then  the  player  forfeits  the  tip  also. 

15.  In  playing  four  or  six,  each  person  should 
give  something  to  be  hustled  together  and  thrown 
up  to  any  certain  mark,  the  two  or  three  nighest 
to  which  jnark  are  to  be  partners. 

16.  In  partnership  the  players  Who  win  one 
game  begin  the  next,  and  it  often  happens  to 
those  who  know  the  ground,  that  at  their  fa- 
vourite marks  the  two  first  goers  sh^ll  gain  the 
rubber* 

17.  A  pin,  though  moved  from  the  plate  either 
in  bowling  or  tipping,  but  keeping  upright  on  or 
off  the  frame  is  to  be  accounted  a  standing  pin. 

18.  One,  two  or  three  only,  are  no  tip  in  the 
frame ;  but  if  out  they  are  reckoned. 


THE  GAME  OF  E  O. 

AN  E  O  table  is  circular  in  form,  but  of  no 
exact  dimensions,  tho'  in  general  about  four 
feet  diameter.  The  extreme  circumference  is  a 
kind  of  counter,  or  dep^t,  for  the  stakes,  marked 
all  around  with  the  letters  E  and  O ;  on  which 
€ach  adventurer  places  money  according  to  his 
inclination.  The  interior  part  of  the  table  con- 
sists, first,  of  a  kind  of  gallery,  or  rolling-place, 
for  the  ball,  which,  with  the  outward  parts, 
above^  called  dep&t  or.  counter,  is  stationary  or 
fixed.  The  most  interior  part  moves  upon  an 
axis,  or  pivot,  and  is  turned  about  with  handles, 
-whilst  the  ball  is  set  in  motion  rouad  the  gal- 
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lery.  This  part  is  gcnenilly  divided  into  40 
niclies  or  interstices^  20  of  which  are  marked 
with  the  letter  E,  and  the  other  twenty  wi^  the 
letter  O.  The  lodging,  of  the  ball  in  any  of  Ihe 
niches,  distinguished  by  those  letters,  detennines 
the  wager.  The  proprietors  of  the  tables  have 
two  bar  holes,  and  are  obliged  to  tak^  all  bets 
oflfered,  either  for  E  orO;  but  if  the* ball  falls 
into  either  of  the  bar  holes,  they  win  all  the  bets 
upon  the  opposite  letter,  and  do  not  pay  to  that 
in  which  it  rails ;  an  advantage  in  the  prc^pcnrtioii 
of  2  to  40,  or  five  per  cent,  in  their  favour. 


TREATISE 

ON 

GAME  COCKS. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR  BREEmNO  AND  MANAGING   QAMfe- 
COC&S. 

rXHOOSE  the  breeding  cock  from  a  sttaio  wiiich 
^  has  generally,  if  not  always,  won  the  odd 
battle  when  equally  matched ;  be  also  thoroughhr 
convinced  that  he  is  perfectly  sound,  by  attend- 
ing to  his  manner  of  feeding,  where  if  he  eats 
corn  enough  to  make  his  crop  very  hard,  and 
digests  the  same  speedily,  that  is  as  sure  a  sign 
his  constitution  is  good,  as  that  it  is  rotten  when 
he  eats  but  little^  and  has  a  had  digestion;  fiar 
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greater  certainty,  try  also  h^  running  Jiim  down 
m  a.  field^  and  sparring  with  another  cock,  at 
either  of  which,  if  unsound,  he  will  turn  black, ' 
in  the  face ;  prove  the  hens  too  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  be  assured  there  has  not  been  the  least 
taint  in  their  race  for  many  generations  past,. 
The  cock,  in  respect  to  exterior  qualifications^ 
should  possess  a  thin  long  head,  or  very,  taper,  if 
short ;  large  full  eyes,  stout  crooked  beak,  thipk 
long  neck,  short  compact  body,  with  a  round 
breast,  firm  stout  thighs,  placed  well  up  to  the 
shoulders,  long  strong  legs,  and  if  they  correspond 
in  colour  with  the  beak,  that  is  esteemed  a  per- 
fection; broad  thin  feet,  and  very  long  claws; 
an  upright  easy  carriage  and  stately  walk,  with 
wings  not  lying  close  on  his  back,  but  in  some 
measure  extended.  N.3.  A  long  necked  cock 
has  a  great  advantage  in  battle,  particularly  when 
bis  antagonist  strikes  at  the  head;  one  with  a 
sharp  breast  carries  much  useless  weight  about 
him,  besides  never  having  a  fine  forehand;  and  a 
cock  whose  ^ghs  are  placed  rather  behind  cannot 
,  maintain  a  long  battle.  There  are  good  cocks  of 
all  colours,  but  the  feathers  should  be  thin,  short, 
and  hard,  which  are  also  a  sign  of  health,  as  the 
contrary  is  of  a  bad  constitiition.  A  cock  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  aforementioned  qualifications, 
in  condition  to  fight,  ought  not  to  weigh  more 
than  4  lb.  lOoz.;  for  when  above  that  weight, 
and  the  hens  of  a  good  size,  their  progeny,  if  well 
walked,  will  be  too  large  to  fight  witSin  the  ar- 
ticles, and  if  the  cock  is  much  less  in  weight 
than  4 lb.  8oz.  the  chickens  will  not  have  the 
due  share  of  bone  requisite  to  contend  with  well- 
bred  cocks.  The  hens  should  correspond  to  the 
cock  in  feather,  make,  and  shape,  with  bodies 
joomy  behind,  for  the  production  of  large  eggs. 
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The  breeding  walk  should  be  where  there  arc 
out-buildings  for  shelter  in  bad  weather,  on  a  dry 
soil,  if  gravelly  so  much  the  better,  at  a  distance 
from  any  house  where  fowls  are  kept,  lest  the 
hens  should  be  trod  by  other  cocks,  and  not  near 
a  wood  or  coppice,  for  fear  of  vermin  that  might 
•lestroy  the  chickens,  or  of  a  fox  carrying  off  tlie 
cock  or  hens.  If  possible  get  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  clear  water  running 
off  by  the  house,  but  if  necessary  to  pump  or 
draw  it  for  the  birds,  let  the  same  be  changed 
very  often,  or  they  won't  long  be  healthy.  Farm 
houses,  where  other  fowls  are  kept,  or  hogs, 
geese,  or  ducks  dirty  all  the  water  about  the  spot, 
are  not  «ligible  situations  to  breed  game  cocks. 
Let  the  roosting  place  be  of  good  size,  dry,  and 
frcQ  from  offensive  smells.  Take  care  taM,  the 
j^rches  are  round,  and  not  fixed  higher  than  the 
wrds  can  ascend,  or  descend  f^bm  with  eas^,  nor 
too  thick  for  them  to  gripe  easily,  else  their  feet 
will  swell. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  at  ifejonest,  pot 
the  cock  and  not  more  than  3  or  4  hens  togeOier ; 
kt  them,  if  possible,  be  sisters,  for  greater  cer^ 
tainty  in  breeding ;  observe  how  they  agree,  and 
should  the  cock  take  a  dislike  to  any  hen,  re- 
move her  away  directly.  Before  the  hens  begin 
to  lay,  provide  distinct  and  separate  nests  Tor 
them,  else  they  will  frequently  drop  their  eggs  in 
improper  places,  and  sometimes  quarrel,  after 
which  they  perhaps  will  never  run  peaceably  to- 
gether again,  but  fight,  occasionally,  till  they 
entirely  spoil  one  another.  The  first  egg  being 
generally  smaller  than  the  rest,  mark  and  leave 
It  in  the  nest ;  take  out  all  the  others  the  same 
day  as  laid,  write  on  and  put  them  into  a  box 
with  bran,  and  be  carefiil  that  th^are  neither 
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disown  about  nor  chsmged.  When  the  hens 
begin  to  grow  broody,  which  may  easily  be  known 
by  their  countenances  turning  white  and  their 
combs  shrivelling,  they  at  that  time  are  not  in 
perfect  health,  therefore  do  not  save  any  more 
eggs,  but  leave  them  in  the  nests  to  entice  the 
hens  to  sit  sooner,  for  which  purpose  use  the  eggs 
ahready  laid  by,  as  most  likely  to  produce  good 
chickens;  but  if  two  flocks  are  wanted  from  each 
hen,  then  set  their  first  eggs  under  other  hens, 
healthy  dung-hill  ones  in  preference;  choose  a 
situation 'where  the  others  cannot  get  at  them, 
otherwise  they  will  quarrel,  and,  perhaps,  occa- 
sion the  eggs  to^  be  broke.  Have  plenty  of  food 
and  water-ways  near  the  sittins  hens,  and  if 
they  are  in  a  place  that  is  floored,  lav  a  quantity 
of  gravel  on  it.  Confine,  till  their  heat  is  gone 
offy  in  separate  drv  coops,  close  to  where  the 
other  game  birds  feed,  .those  h^ns  which  have 
been  hindered  from  sitting,  otherwise  in  each 
case  they  would  be  apt  to  nght,  and  perhaps  get 
disfigured,  which  might  probably  prevent  them 
from  laying  any  more,  that  season.  When 
they  begin  to  lay  their  second  clutch,  proceed 
as  before,  only  set  them^  on  tl^ir  own  eg^$, 
and  by  no  meads  ibree  them  to  lay  a  thurjd 
8«t,  as  that  would  weaken  them  too  much,  and, 
besides,  the  chickens  be  of  little  value  if  hatched 
later  than  May ;  those  hatched  before  the  end  of 
March  are  often  cramped  by  cold,  .and  such  as 
aiie  later  than  the  beginning  of  June  never  run 
(COcks  so  high  upon  £^g,  h^t  fkshed,  or  largje 
boned.  MaKe  the  nests  for  the  sittins  hens.<|f 
.clean  straw  rubbed  soft,  in  large  earthen. pan^ 
.raised  18  inches  from  the  ground,  to  guard  against 
vermin,  and  don't  put  above>13  eggs  under  each 
h%A,    Some  -of  the  .eggs  may^  p«rhap»,  begiA^ 
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hatching  on  the  I9th  day ;  attend  to  that,  and  tm 
the  hen  will  be  inclined  to  quit  the  nest  as  soon 
as  two  or  three  chickens  are  out  of  the  shell,  let 
them  be  taken  away,  wrapped  in  some  wool  in  a 
basket  covered  with  flannel,  and  placed  m  a  warm 
situation  where  their  mother  can't  hear  them, 
feeding  them  with  hard  boiled  egg  chopped  small, 
but  restoring  them  to  her  at  night.  When  the 
weather  proves  dry,  and  the  sun  shines,  the 
chickens  may  be  put  out  of  doors  the  day  after 
they  are  hatched,  confining  the  hens  imder  crates 
or  in  coops  to  prevent  them  from  'rambling, 
which  will  cause  them  to  hover  their  flocks 
oftener  than  if  at  liberty ;  hut  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  or  the  ground  wet,  keep  them  in  a  room, 
confining  the  nens  in  the  same  manner,  taking, 
in  every  case,  especial  care  that  there  is  space 
enough  for  the^  chickens  to  get  to  their  mother 
without  squeezing,  which  would  make  them  grow 
long  bodied,  and  will  be  the  eflFect  if  they  often  go 
between  close  garden  rails.  Should  four  hens 
hatch  within  about  the  space  of  a^:-  many  days, 
take  the  chickens  from  one,  and  divide  them 
among  the  others,  in  an  evening  after  they  have 
been  some  time  at  roost,  removing  to  another 
vfaAk  the  hen  deprived  of  her  chickens.  Should 
the  hens  not  have  above  eight  a  piece  on  the 
average,  they  may  all  be  put  under  two,  who  will 
nurse  the  chickens  as  tneir  own,  and  Ihey  by 
that  means  will  have  fewer  enemies. 

Feed  the  chickens  for  the  first  fortnight  with 
biead  and  egg  mixed,  besides  grits,  and  when 
kept  in  a  room,  or  where  they  can't  get  at  insects, 
procure  them  some  raw  bones  of  b«Bf  or  mutton 
to  pick.  Give  them  very  often  fresh  water  in 
shallow  vessels,  and  take  care  it  don't  get  warm. 
>\Yhen  a  fortnight  old,  feed  them  on  barley,  set- 
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tiog  the  h&OB  at  liberty ;  and  whete  th^re  i8  not 
a  running  stream,  place  their  drink  in  the  shade; 
.guard  a^inst  all  foul  water,  and  particularly  soap 
suds,  which  may  occasion  the  roop,  a  fatal  dis- 
ease that  seldom  can  be  thoroughly  cured,  Feed 
the  chickens  in  the*  morning,  soon  as  let  oul^ 
again  at  noon,  and  also  about  an  hour  before  they 
go  to  roost;  giving  them,  each  time,  as  much  as 
Siey  can  well  eat,  but  not  so  as  to  leave  any  food, 
which  would  prevent  them  firom  taking  necessary 
exercise,  and  oe  nearly  as  detrimental  as  keepine 
them  too  long  without  victuals.  Where  the  sou 
is  not  gravelly,  have  a  load  oi  two  laid  like  a 
l>ank,  and  scatter  the  com  thereon  upon  both 
«ides,  which  may  prevent  quarrelling  between  the 
different  flocks.  Do  not  have  a  hole  for  the 
chickens  to  go  in  and  out  as  they  like,  but  let  the 
door  of  the  roosting-place  stand  open  all  the  day, 
and  lock  the  same  at  night;  also  count  the 
chickens  at  least  every  morning. 

When  the  breeding-hens  have  all  hatched,  or 
are  near  it,  remove  the  cock  to  another  walk,  lest 
he  should  grow  morose  and  beat  the  chickens; 
besides,  by  sending  him  away  the  hens  will  take 
care  of  their  young  much  longer.  Soon  as  the 
pullets  can  be  distinguished  from  the  cocks,  de- 
stroy all  the  former,  except  such  as  are  intended 
.to  breed  from,  as  they  will  never  be  worth  the 
expense  of  keeping  for  the  table :  by  pursuing 
this  method  the  cocks  will  thrive  the  better,  ana 
other  sportsmen,  perhaps,  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  the  same  breed.  Let  the  roosting 
perches  for  the  chickens  be  of  a  size  thiey  can 
easily  gripe ;  made  round,  and  covered  with  wool- 
len cloth,  to  prevent  them  firom  growing  either 
duck-footed  or  crooked  breasted,  which  would  be 
2  p  . 
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detrimental  in  their  battles.  Take  down  the 
high  perches  on  which  the  hens  used  to  roost; 
fix  the  others  at  first  near  the  ground,  moving 
them  higher  by  decrees,  but  never  much  more 
than  four  feet,  till  the  chickens  are  a  quarter  old, 
or  they  may  get  swelled  feet :  a  defect  of  such 
consequence,  that  some  feeders  will  object  to 
them.  Prevent  the  young  cocks  from  nghting 
among  themselves,  or  they  may  materiaSy  in- 
jure each  other ;  become  seam-eyed,  or  canker- 
mouthed ;  and  should  any  of  them  have  the  skin 
of  the  head  torn  off,  and  thereby  be  rendered 
))eel-pated,  they  may  be  objected  to  in  a  match 
as  having  an  undue  advantage  over  others  with 
a  fair  hackle.:  in  order  to  gu^  against  these  in- 
conveniences, whenever  they  appear  inclined  to 
squabble,  divide  the  ms^ority  into  separate  par- 
ties in  different  apartments,  where  keep  them 
short  of  tbod ;  leaving  some  of  the  strongest  on  the 
ground ;  then  taking  the  weaker  of  those  so  left, 
holding  and  buffeting  him  with  a  handkerchief 
while  the  stronger  strikes,  he  will  probably  sub- 
mit to  a  master ;  and,  if  that  will  not  do,  confine 
him  for  a  few  hours  after  the  buffeting,  &c.  till 
cool ;  and  then  turning  him  out,  he  from  beine 
stiff  and  sore,  while  the  other  is  fresh,  will  yield 
after  a  blow  or  two.  When  b^  this  means  the 
authority  over  each  other  is  lully  established, 
•  then  put  down  the  strongest  firom  one  of  the 
parties  shut  up,  who  will  submit  directly  to  run 
under  all  those  that  are  down :  and  when  they  art 
reconciled  to  him,  turn  down  the  stn^ngest  from 
another  party,  and  so  on  till  all  are  got  down. 
When  once  settled,  thev  will  agree  peaceably 
together,  unless  one  of  them  sets  disfigured ;  if 
that  should  happen,  and  they  do  not  seem  per- 
fectly reconcika^  remove,  him  directly  to  ^void  a 
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general  quarrel.  Do  not  permit  the  hens  to  staj 
with  the  chickens  longer  than  while  they  retain 
their  authority,  but  send  them  and  the  pullets 
to  some  walk,  where  there  are  no  other  hens  of 
any  breed,  else  they  will  quarrel  with  them ;  and 
^ould  they  get  disfigured  will  afterwards  fight 
among  themselves :  and  if  it  is  intended  to  breed 
£rom  them  the  ensuing  season,  let  them  run 
without  a  cock.  Afler  removing  the  hens  put 
the  brood-cock  along  with  the  cock-chickens, 
whom  he  will  keep  m  order,  provided  no  hens 
come  nesur  them.  Should  any  of  the  ^me  hens 
crow,  when  by  themselves,  it  is  nothmg  but  a 
sign  of  wantonness.  Cut  off  the  combs,  spurs, 
&c.  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  fighting  cocks,  and 
procure  them  good  walks,  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  com  and  clean  water;  but  do  not  send 
them  to  farm-houses,  or  where  they  can  get  at 
other  cocks. 

In  order  to  try  the  goodness  of  a  brood,  choose 
from  those  hatched  early,  some  of  the  stags  that 
are  shortest  upon  leg^send  them  as  cocks,  having 
previously  cut  off  the  points  of  their  heels ;  be 
very  carefiil '  of  communicating  that  circum- 
stance; but  by  no  means  own -they  are  all  of  a 
sort,  or  that  there  are  any  brothers ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent such  discovery,  mark  the  chickens  different 
ways,  and  enter  the  particulars  in  a  book :  get 
them  weighed  into  a  match  to  fight  in  the  main 
about  March  the  year  after  they  are  hatched : 
pay  great  attention  to  their  manner  of  fighting, 
and  9ie  character  of  the  cocks  they  contend  witH"; 
if  they  keep  the  battle  upon  an  equal  poize^  and 
only  seem  beat  by  age,  tney  probanly  will  make 
excellent  cocks:  should  the  stags  afterwards, 
when  cocks,  win  the  odd  battle,  then  be  very 
careful  of  ;the  brood-cock;  who  by  being  kept 
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from  the  hens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season/ 
may  get  good  chickens  for  eight  years.  By 
putting  young  hens  to  the  old  cock,  and  a  younr 
cock  to  the  old  hens,  they  will  hrced  good 
chickens  at  least  four  years :  but  till  they  haye 
moulted  twice  never  breed  from  stags  or  pullets 
with  the  old  birds;  and  when  the  breed  is  good, 
do  not  be  very  anxious  to  cross  it,  but  when  it  is 
crossed,  match  the  colour  as  near  as  possible; 
and  be  not  fond  of  breeding  from  any  cock  that 
merely  happens  to  fi^ht  a  good  battle ;  neither  be 
discontented  with  a  breed  because  some  are  beat, 
not  change  because  a  cock  loses  his  second  battle; 
as  the  odds  are  greatly  against  any  one  being  vic- 
torious twice  together,  besides  the  chance  of 
secret  hurts  received  in  the  first  engagement 
After  a  cock  has  fought  a  hard  battle  he  is  usually 
neglected,  will  seldom  be  in  condition  to  fight 
again  that  season,  and  frequently  has  received 
some  blows  he  never  can  get  the  better  of,  which 
the  keenest  sportsman  might  not  even  be  able  to 
perceive;  therefore  never, ^er  such  an  event, 
imagine  a  'cock  is  in  a  proper  statfe  to  fight, 
merely  because  he  spars  well  at  a  Hurry  with 
another  in  the  peils ;  and  by  all  means  avoid  ever 
again  matching  a  cock  that  after  a  well-contested 
battle  has  moulted  from  a  darker  to  a  lighter 
colour.  A  cock  that  has  fought  several  times 
may  get  good  chickens,  provided  he  has  an  ele- 
gant make  and  sound  constitution;  and  some 
severe  strikers  shall  gain  a  Welch-main,  or  vrin 
three  or  four  seasons  together  in  regular  matches ; 
but  others,  winning  seven  or  eight  battles  in  a 
season,  can  only  have  contendeawith  chickens, 
corks  half-bred,  ill-walked,  or  underweight;  for 
if  fresh  cocks  equal  in  goodness  and  weight,  had 
been  brought  against  them  in  only  the  second 
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battle,  the  winners  of  the  first  most  probably 
would  have  been  conquered.  A  Welch-main  is 
when  sixteen  cocks,  under  a  certain  weight,  fight 
for  a  prize ;  those  that  fall  nearest  to  each  other 
in  the  weight  are  matched,  which  makes,  eight 
battles ;  then  the  winners  are  matched  to  form 
four  other  battles ;  the  four  conquerors  again  two 
more  battles ;  lastly,  the  victors  one  battle ;  so 
that  one  cock  should  be  superior  in  four  ei^^ga^e- 
ments. 

'Game  Fowls  are  subject  to  the  following  diseases. 

A  white  thin  scale  will  often  grow  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  owing  to  which  poultry  in  general 
cannot  feed.  It  is  very  visible  to  the  eye,  pro- 
ceeds from  foul  feeding,  or  want  of  water,  and 
may. easily  be  cured  by  pulling  off .  the  scales 
with  the  nail,  and" rubbing  the  bu-d^s  tongue  with 
salt. 

The  pip  is  a  boil  or  swelling  on  the  rump, 
which  wiil  corrupt  the  whole  body,  and  is  known 
by  the  starting  or  turning  back  of  the  feathers. 
For  the  cure  thereof  pull  away  the  feathers,  and 
-open  the  sore,  so  as  to  thrust  away  the  core,  then 
wash  the  place  with  water  and  salt,  and  after- 
wards bathing  it  with  sweet  oil,  the  cure  is  ef- 
fected. 

The  roop  is  a  disorder  occasioned  aiso  by  foul 
feeding ;  the  symptoms  of  which  are,  a  running 
at  the  nostrils  witn  a  fetid  smell,  and  if  not  cured 
soon  the  bird  will  be  rotten.  The  general  method 
of  cure  is  rue  and  butter :  tliis  commonly  takes 
effect;  but  the  more  certain  mode  is  dipping  the 
cock's  head  in  a  smith's  trough. 

If  the  cocks  or  hens  have  the  fiux  which  is 
Ji  P  3 
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caused  by  eating  too  much  moist  food,  give  them 
scalded  pease-bran,  but  if  they  cannot  mute^ 
anoint  their  vents,  and  give  them  com  steeped  in 
urine. 

lice  is  a  common  infirmity  among  fowls,  pro- 
ceeding from  corrupt  food,  or  for  want  of  bathins 
in  sand,  ashes,  or  the  like.  Thb  maladj^  is  curea 
by  mixing  pepper  beaten  to  powder  in  warm 
water,  and  washing  them  therewith. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  disorders 
incident  to  birds  of  game.  But  as  those  are  dis- 
covered only  by  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  sportsman,  his  judgment  in  such  cases  must 
be  left  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

To  conclude,  when  a  gentleman  intends  to 
fight  a  match,  he  first  should  visit  all  his  vralks, 
to  examine  what  condition  the  cocks  are  in ;  next 
'  engage  both  a  good  feeder  and  good  setter-to, 
not  merely  those  who  have  had  the  luck  to  gain 
a  match  or  two,  but  such  whose  cocks  fiaive 
fbueht  well,  during  many  matches ;  as  a  good 
feeder  and  a  good  setter-to  shall  frequently,  with 
an  indifferent  string  of  cocks,  beat  a  bad  feeder 
and  seiter-to  with  another  string  every  way  supe^ 
rior. 

Celebrated  feeders  possess  pecuhar  and  dif- 
fqrent  qualifications  in  the  way  of  their  business : 
some  are  most  noted  for  training  cocks,  which 
usually  conquer  in  a  short  main  of  three  days, 
while  others  train  those  that  as  generally  are 
victorious  in  long  matches  of  six  oays ;  others 
again  shall  be  successfiil  feeders  for  the  warm 
and  genial  months,  and  some  siftall  be  fortunate 
onlv  m  winter. 

Feeders  usually  keep  secret  tiieir  particular 
modes  ef  dieting  and  preparing  cocks  for  battle; 
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the  following  is  one  method: — After  carefully 
examining  Wnether  the  birds  are  soimd  and  hard 
feathered^  put  them  into  separate  pens,  with 
moveable  perches  therein ;  always  keep  the  pens 
very  clean,  and  feed  the  cocks  with  crumb  of 
stale  bread  cut  into  square  bits,  giving  each  a 
handful  at  sun-rise,  noon,  and  sun-set,  procuring 
them  cold  spring-water  for  drink;  after  feeding 
thus  for  four  or  five  days,  let  the  cocks  spar  some 
morning  with  one  another  in  a  room  covered 
with  straw,  or  on  a  srass  plat,  first  guarding  their 
heels  with  hots,  or  leather  spurs;  let  them  spar 
a  considerable  time,  but  do  not  sufifer  them  to 
draw  blood.  When  they  pant,  and  appear  weaiy, 
give  to  every  one  about  the  siie  of  a  walnut  in 
quantity  of  white  sugar-candy,  chopped  rosemary^ 
and  butter,  mixed  together;  which  will  increase 
their  strength,  cleanse  and  render  them  long* 
winded :  then  hnmediately  take  deep  straw 
baskets,  or  cocking-bags  half  fiDcd  with  straw, 
put  each  bird  into  a  separate  basket,  fill  the  same 
up  to  the  top  with  straw,  shut  down  the  lids,  a:nd 
let  the  cocks  sweat  therein  till  evening ;  at  that 
period  take  them  out  of  these  stoves,  lick  their 
eyes  and  head  over  with  the  tongue,  fill  their 
throats  with  stale  bread,  and  pour  some  warm 
urine  therein,  letting  them  feed  directly,  which 
will  cleanse  very  much  both  their  heads  and 
tK>dies.    Afterwards  diet  the  cocks  with  square 

Sieces  of  broad  thin  cakes,  bak^  at  least  four 
ays  before,  made  of  a  gallon  of  wheat  fiour  and 
ms  much  oatmeal,  well  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste, 
with  ale,  some  butter,  and  the  whites  of  ten 
eggs ;  do  not  max  any  spices  or  other  heating  in- 
gredients. The  second  day  after  the  sparring, 
exercise  on  a  grass  plat  or  field  each  game  cock, 
liylioid;»agoae  of  ^he  dunghiU  bfeed  to  him^  oo- 
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casionall^  permitting  him  to  strike,  but  gen<irally 
withdrawing  the  dunghill^  and  retiring ;  so  tan- 
talizing the  other  for  about  half  an  hour,  till  he 
pants,  and  is  thoroughly  warmed ;  then  teke  him 
up,  give  as  much  as  a  walnut  in  size  of  a  scour- 
ing made  of  butter  beat  in  a  mortar,  with  leaves 
of  rue,  hyssop,  and  rosemary,  till  it  resembles  a 
ereen  salve;  next  stove  the  cock,  and  feed  as 
before  directed.  Pursue  the  following  plan  for 
the  first  fortnight,  one  day  feeding  and  resting; 
the  next  either  sparring  or  exercising ;  and  after 
ever^r  heat  give  the  scouring.  In  the  second 
fortnight  only  spar  or  exercise  twice  a  week,  with 
scouring  as  before ;-  during  the  third  forto^ht 
feed  as  above  mentioned ;  do  not  then  let  him 
spar,  but  exercise  moderately  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  time ;  and,  to  avoid  making  him  sick,  ^ve  the 
scouring  rolled  in  plenty  of  powdered  brown  suear- 
candy ;  when,  afVer  resting  four  days,  he  will  be 
in  condition  to  fight,  previously  trimming  bis 
feathers,  &c.;  takmg  care  that  he  goes  to  the 
pit  with  an  empty  stomach. 

N.  B.  Many  experienced  feeders  profess  to 
effect  the  above  purpose  in  nine  days. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  AND  RULES  FOR  COCKING. 

On  the  weighing  rooming,  that  person  whose 
•chance  is  to  weigh  last,  is  to  set  nis  cocks  amd 
number  his  pens,  both  main  and  bves,  and  leave 
the  key  of  the  pens  upon  the  weighing  ^ble,  (or 
the  other  party  may  put  a  lock  on  the  door)  be- 
fore any  cock  is  put  into  the  scale  ;  and  after  the 
first  pack  of  cocks  is  weighed,  a  person  appointed 
by  him  that  weighed  first  shall  go  into  the  other 
pens  to  see  that  no  other  cocks  are  wei^ied  but 
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what  ar^  sa  set  and  numbered,  provided  they  arc 
witfaofi  the  articles  of  weight  that  the  match  spe- 
ci^es ;'  if  iKrt,  to  take  the  following  cock  or  cocks 
iMtttil  the  whole  number  of  main  and  bye  cocks. 
are  weighed  through.  After  they  are  all  weigh- 
ed, proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  match  them, 
beginning  at  the  least  weight  first,  and  so  on ; 
and  equal  weights  or  nearest  wei^ts  to  be  se-> 
parated,  provided  by  that  separation  a  greater 
number  of  battles  can  be  made ;  all  blanks  are 
to  be  filled  up  on  the  weighing  day^  and  the 
battles  divided  and  struck  off  for  each  day's  nlay, 
as  agreed  on,  and  the  cocks  that  weigh  the  least 
are  to  fight  the  first  day,  and  so  upwards. 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  the 
cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  first  battle  are  brought 
««on  the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  th^r  helpers;  and 
after  being  examined  to  see  whether  they  answer 
the  marks  and  colours  specified  in  the  match-biU, 
they  are  given  to  the  setters-to,  who,  after  chop^ 
ping  them  in  hand,  give  them  to  the  masters  of 
the  match,  (who  amays  sit  opposite  to  eadi 
other)  when  they  turn  them  down  upon  the  mat ; 
and  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch  thein>  except 
they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  or  in  each  other,  or 
get  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  until  they  have  left 
off  fighting,  while  a  person  can  tell  forty.  When^ 
both  cocks  leave  off  fighting,  imtil  one  of  the 
setters-to,  or  a  person  appointed  for  telling  the 
law,  can  tell  forty  gradually ;  then  the  s*tters-to 
are  to  make  the  nearest  way  to  their  cocks,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  taken  them  up,  to  carry 
them  into  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  immediately 
deliver  them  on  their  legs  beak  to  beak,  and  not 
touch  them  any  more  until  they  have  refiised 
fighting,  so  long  as  the  teller  of  the  law  can  tell 
ten,  without  they  are  on  their  backs^  or  hung<  m 
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each  other,  or  in  the  mat;  then  they  are  to  8ei-t« 
again  in  the  same^anner  as  before^  and  continue 
it  till  one  cock  reuses  fighting  ten  several  times, 
one  after  another,  when  it  is  that  cock's  battle 
that  fought  within  the  law.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  both  cocks  refuse  fighting  while 
the  law  is  telling ;  when  this  happens,  a  firesh 
cock  is  to  be  hovelled,  and  brought  upon  the  mat 
as*soon  as  possible,  and  the  setters-to  are  to  toss 
up  which  cock  is  to  be  set-to  first,  and  he  that 
gets  the  chance  is  to  choose.  Then  the  cock 
who  is  to  be  set-to  last,  must  be  taken  up,  but 
not  carried  off  the  fat ;  next  setting  the  hovelled 
cock  do\m  to  the  other,  five  separate  times,  teU» 
ing  ten  between  ea^  setting-to,  and  then  the 
same  to  that  which  had  been  taken  up;  and  if 
*  one  fights  and  the  other  refiises,  it  is  a  battle  to 
the  fighting  cock;  but  if  both  fight,  or  both  re- 
fuse. It  is  a  drawn  battle.  The  reason  of  setting- 
to  five  times  to  each  cock,  is,  that  ten  times  set- 
ting-to being  the  long  law,  so  on  their  both  refus- 
ing, the  law  IS  to  be  eaualljr  divided  between  them. 
Another  way  of  oecidmg  a  battle,  is,  if  any 
person  offers  to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a 'crown,  and 
no  person  takes  it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty, 
and  calls  out  three  separate  times,  "  Will  any 
one  take  it?"  and  if  no  one  does,  it  is  the  cock's 
battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  setters-to 
are  not  to  touch  the  cocks  during  the  time  the 
forty  is  telling,  without  either  cock  is  hung  in  the 
mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  hung  together.  If  a  cock 
should  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out,  al- 
though he  fought  in  the  law,  and  tlie  other  did 
not,  he  loses  his  battle. 

There  are  frequently  disputes  in  setting-to  in 
the  long  law,  for  often  both  cocks  refuse  %hting 
u»til  four  or  five,  or  more  or  less  times,  are  told ; 
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then  they  sometimes  begin  telling  from  that 
cock's  fighting,  and  counting  but  once  refused, 
but  they  shomd  continue  their  number  on,  until 
one  cock  has  refiised  ten  times :  for  when  the 
law  is  begun  to  be  told,  it  is  for  both  cocks :  and 
if  one  cock-fights  within  the  long  law,  and  the 
other  not,  it  is  a  battle  to  the  cock  that  fought, 
counting  from  the  first  setting-to.  All  disputes 
about  bets,  or  the  battle  being  won  or  lost,  ought 
to  be  decided  by  the  spectators.  The  crowing 
and  mantling  of  a  cock,  or  fighting  at  the  setter- 
to's  hand  before  he  is  put  to  the  other  cock,  or 
breaking  from  his  antagonist,  is  not  allowed  as  a 
fight. 


WULES   OBSERVED   AT   THE   ROYAL   COCK-PIT,  > 

WESTMINSTER. 

1.  That  every  person  shew  and  put  his  cock 
into  the  pit  with  a  fair  hackle,  not  too  near  shorn^ 
or  cut,  nor  with  any  other  fraud. 

2.  That  every  cock  fight  as  he  is  first  shewn 
hi  the  j)it,  without  sheering  or  cutting  any  fea^ 
thers  afterwards,  excopt  wim  the  consent  of  both 
the  masters  of  the  match. 

3.  When  both  cocks  are  set  down  to  fight,  and 
one  of  them  runs  away  before  they  have  struck 
three  mouthing  blows,  it  is  adjudged  no  battle  to 
the  persons  who  bet. 

4.  No  persons  to  set-to,  but  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  masters  of  the  match. 

5.  When  a  cock  shall  come  settiug-to,  and  both 
cocks  refuse  to  fight  ten  times '  successively  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  then  a  firesh  cock  shall  be 
hovelled,  and  the  masters  of  the  match  must 
afflree  which  of  them  shall  turn  the  cock  down ; 
aA«r  that,  if  both  fight^  or  both  refuse,  to  be 
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deemed  a  drawn  battle ;  but  if  one  fights,  and  the 
other  refuses,  the  battle  to  be  allowed  won  by 
the  fighting  cock. 

6.  After  the  person  appointed  by  the  masters 
to  tell  the  law  shall  have  told  twice  twenty,  th« 
cocks  to  be  set-to,  beak  to  beak,  if  they  both  sec, 
but  if  either  is  bhnd,  then  the  blind  cock  to 
touch,  and  on  their  refusing  to  fight,  the  person 
appointed  as  before  is  to  tell  ten  between  each 
settingoto,  till  one  of  the  two  cocks  has  refused 
fighting  ten  times  successively. 

7.  When  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  are  laid  on  the 
battle,  and  not  taken,  after  twice  twenty  is  told, 
the  battle  is  determined  as  won  by  that  cock  the 
odds  are  on. 

8.  That  no  person  shall  make  any  cavil  or 
speech  about  matching  of  cocks,  either  to 
matchers  or  owners,  after  the  cocks  are  once  put 
together. 

9.  A  master  of  the  match  has  a  right  to  re- 
move any  person  out  of  the  lower  ring. 

10.  No  person  can  make  a  confirmed  bet  void^ 
without  mutual  consent. 

11.  Bets  to  be  paid  on  clear  proof  by  credtta^ 
ble  witnesses,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
demanded  immediately  after  the  battle  is  over. 

18.  It  is  recommended,  that  all  disputes  be 
finally  determined  by  the  masters  of  the  match, 
and  two  other  gentlemen  whom  they  shall  ap- 
point ;  and  in  case  the  four  cannot  agree,  then 
they  shall  fix  on  a  fifth,  whose  determinatioa 
shall  be  final. 


METHOD  OF     TREATING   A    COCK    AFTEE     FIGHTING. 

The  battle  being  ended,  immediately  search 
the  cock's  wounds,  and  suck  the  blood  out,  then 
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wash  them  well  with  warm  urine,  whieh  will 
keep  them  from  rankling;  after  this  give  him 
a  roll  or  two  of  the  best  scouring,  and  stove  him 
up  as  hot  as  possible  for  that  night.  In  the 
morning,  if  his  head  is  swelled,  suck  his  wounds, 
and  wash  them  with  warm  urine  again ;  then 
take  the  powder  of  herb  robert,  put  into  a  fine 
bag,  and  pounce  his  wounds  with  the  same ;  after 
this  give  him  to  eat »  sjood  handful  of  bread  out 
of  warm  ale,  so  put  him  into  the  stove  once 
more,  and  let  him  not  feel  the  air  till  the  swell*- 
ii^  has  subsided*  If  he  has  received  any  hurt 
in  the  eyes,  take  some  leaves  of  ground-ivy,  that 
which  grows  in  little  tufts  in  the  bottom  of 
hedges,  and  has  a  small  rough  leaf,  chew  them, 
and  spit  the  juice  into  the  eyes  of  the  cock; 
and  this  will  prevent  the  growth  of  films,  haws, 
warts,*  or  the  like  blemishes  destructive  to  the 
eye-sight.  If  in  a  month  or  two  after  the 
wounded  cocks  are  put  out  to  the  walks,  there 
appear  about  their  heads  any  swoln  bunches, 
hard  and  blackish  at  one  end,  it  is  certain  that 
in  such  bunches  there  are  unsound  cores,  which 
should  be  opened,  and  crushed  out  with  the 
thumbs ;  then  the*matter  must  be  sucked  out, 
and  the  holes  filled  fiill  of  fresh  butter. 


ARTICLES   FOR   A   COCK    MATCH. 


Articles  of  agreement  made  the  — — 
day  of  — — .  One  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  ■  between -^ -^^ 

First,  the  said  parties  have  agireed^  that 


>each  of  them  shall  produce,  shew, .  ^d  weigh, 
at  the  ■ on  the  — —  day  ot 
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_  beginning  at  the  hour  of  "  i* 

the  morning, •  cocks,  none  to  be  less 

than  three  pounds  six  ounces,  nor  fnore  than 
four  pounds  eight  ounces,  and  as  many  of  each 
parties  cocks  that  come  within  one  ounce  of  each 
other  shall  fight  for  ■  a  battle,  that 

that  is, each  cock ;  in  as  equal  divisions 

as  the  battles  can  be  divided  into  six  pits,  or 
days  play  at  the  cock-pit  before-mentioned;  and 
the  parties  cocks  that  win  the  greatest  number 
of  battles,  matched  out  of.  the  number  before 

specified,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  — 

^^ —  odd  battle  money,  and  the  sum  to  be 

staked  into  the  hands  g£  Mr. before  any 

cocks  are  pitted,  by  both  parties.  And  we  ftir- 
ther  agree,  to  produce,  shew,  and  weigh,  on  the 

said  weighing  days, cocks  for  bye  battles, 

subject  to  the  same  weight  as  the  cocks  that 
fight  in  th«  main,  and  these  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  main  cocks  unmatched,  and  as  many 
of  them  as  come  within  one  ounce  of  each  other 

shall  fight  for a  battle ;  the  number  of 

cocks  so  matched,  to  be  equally  divided  as  will 
permit  of,  and  added  to  each  day's  play  with  the 
main  cocks;  and  it  is  also  agreed,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  the  battle  money  shall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  play.  It  is  also  further  agreed, 
for^the  cocki  to  fight  in  silver  spurs,  and  with 
fair  hackles,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  usual 
rules  of  cock-fighting  as  practised  at  the  Cock- 
Pit  Royal,  Westminster,  and  the  profits  arising 
from  the  spectators,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  parties,  af^er  all  charges  are  paid  that 
usually  happen  on  those  occasions. 
Witness  our  hands  the  -  day  of 

Witness  — 
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KEY   TO   A   MATCH    BILL. 


A.  B'« 

€.!)•■ 

A. 

B-* 

CDs 

Cockfc 

Cocb. 

Cock>. 

Cocks. 

lb.         01. 

lb. 

OS. 

3         6 

3 

13 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

mmm 

.. 

7 

13 

1 

1 

f 
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3 

3 

~. 

— 

8 

14 

1 

1 

2 
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3 

3 

— 

_— 

9 

15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

.» 

•-. 

10 

4 

0 

1 

1 

f 

2 

. 

3 

3 

•^ 

— 

11 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

'    3 

3 
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A.  »»* 

CD's 

A.  B's 

ciy. 

Cocks. 

Cockt. 

Cocks. 

Cocks. 

lb.          oz. 

lb.         oz. 

4         2 

4         6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

.T. 

— 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

. 

3 

3 

4 

8 

1 

3 

N.B. 

Place  the  num- 

3 

ber  the  cock  is  weighed 

.— 

in    each 

colunm,  m  a 

5 

parallel 

1 

weight. 

3 

3 

CALCULATIONS  FOR  COCKING. 


BatUes. 

3  out  of  4> is 


4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 


5 

6 
6 

7 
7 
8 


Odds. 

2 

i 

4 

i 

1 

lO 

TT 

8 

i 

3 

15 

1 

Jf 

to 
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BatUes.  Odd«. 

6  out  of  8 is    5^  to 

7 8 .".  27  I 

6 9 2  415 

7  9 10/, 

8  9 50  j 

6  10 im 

7 10 *^l 

8  10 17  il 

9 10 92^ 

7 11  2f«| 

8  II  Tm 

9 11  

10 11  


169  A 

7 12 , 1  ^\\ 


8 12 4^11  • 

9 12 12  ^f 

10 12 50 IJ 

11  12 314^ 

8 IS 2  III 

9 13 6tWt 

10 13 20  411 

.11  13 18^ 

12 13 584  i 

8 14 1  tVA 


9.....  14 3|ff| 

10 14 IOtWt 

11  ««•••  14f  ••#•#  •••  •••••        ^<i  *TT 

3  Q  3 
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Battle*.  Odda. 

12outofl4. is  153  V^         to 

13 14 1091  T*T 

9 15 2  fill 

10 15 5ii^ 

11  15 ISiJi^ 

12 ,15 55f|3 

13 15 269^ 

14. 15 2047 

9 16 liiU^ 

10 16 S^/jV 

11  16 SUH 

12 16 26,|fT 

13  16 93,'^ 

14 16  ,. 477  -A?? 

IS '16  , S854^fy 

10 17 , 1  ^^ 

11  17 5  Tills 

12 17 i2tm 

13 17 89f|4f 

14 17 156^ 

15 17 850  yv 

16  17 7280  i 

10 18 1  ^S^^Sr 

11 18 smii 

12  •-.  18  7  i4?1* 

1»  "•••  18 19  1%;^ 

1* 18 66  im 
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Battles.  Odds. 

15outof  18  is    264?  ||f        to 

16  .....  18 1523  tVt 

17 18 13796  ^ 

11 19 ^um  - 

12 19 4A\¥r  - 

13 19 I0i%^  ... 

U  19 30  A'^  ... 

15  19 103^^^%  ... 

16  19 450^1 

17  ...:.  19 2743  414 

18 19 2^13  j. 

11  20 ^^?lf  ••' 

12  ....•    ZO "^  "T'SToTO    ••" 

13  20 Ct'^sVs  - 

U 20 16  11^1  ... 

IS 20... *7^Vb*B  ... 

16 20 168^^1  .. 

17 20 775  T^V  •• 

18 20 ..4968^ 

19 20 ^9931  ^ 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  Calculations  suppose 
evm  money  on  each  battk. 
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A  TABLE  SHEWING  THE  ODDS  FOR' AND  AGAINSY 
ONE  SIDE  WINNING  A  CEKTAIN  NUMBER  OF 
BATTLES,  WHEN  THERE  IS  EVEN  MONEY  ON 
EACH   BATTLE. 


BaUles. 

4  One  side  wins 

5  Neither  wins 

6  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

7  Neither  wins 

8  Neither  wins 

9  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

10  Neither  wins 

tl  One  side  wins 

Neither  wins 

12  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

13  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

14  One  side  wins 

15  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

16  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

17  One  side  wins 
Neither  wins 

SO  One  side  wins 


Sout 
4  out 

4  out 
5oiit 

5  out 

6  out 

6  out 

7  out 
7  out 
7  out 
Sout 

7  out 

8  out 

8  out 
9otit 

9  out 
9  out 

10  out 

9  out 

13  out 

10  out 

11  out 

12  out 


The  foregoing  table  it 
explanation. 


Odds. 

IS         11  to  5 

s          5  to  10 

IS         11  to  5 

IS         25  to.  7 

s         35  to  29 

s         91  to  37 

is        65  to  j63 

s       105  to  23 

IS         21  to  11 

s       281  to  231 

s       787  to  232 

IS       793  to  231 

is       602  to  337 

is       595  to  429 

IS     3003  to  1093 

is     4473  to  3719 

s     9949  to  1335 

S   11435  to  4954 

s  26333  to  6435 

IS   1787510  14893 

20613  to  12158 
s  136136  to  126008 
of  20  ;s  131725  to  130169 

so  plain  that  it  needs  hq 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of  10 
of  11 
of  11 
of  12 
of  12 
of  13 
of  13 
of  14 
of  15 
of  15 
of  16 
of  16 
of  17 
of  17 
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When  there  are  five  battles  to  fight,  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  one  side  wins  three  battles 
running.  And  when  six. battles,  then  it  is 
five  to  three  that  one  side  wins  three  battles 
running*  It  is  3  |^|  to  I,  you  do  not  win  two 
battles  running,  when  each  battle  is  six  to 
five  against  you ;  and  2  j-^  to  1  you  do  not, 
when  each  battle  is  six  to  five  for  you,  near 
fifty  shillings  to  a  guinea*  It  is  4  -^^  to  1^ 
you  do  not  win  two  battles  running,  when 
each  battle  is  five  to  four  against  you ;  and 
2  -^  to  1,  when  each  battle  is  five  to  four  for 
you*  It  is  5  7  to  I,  you  do  not  win  two  bat* 
ties  running,  whai  each  battle  is  six  to  four 
against  you ;  dnd  1  |  to  1  you  do  not,  when 
eadi  battle  is  six  to  four  for  you.  It  is  8  to 
1  you  do  not  win  two  battles  running,  when 
each  battle  is  two  to  one  against  vou ;  and 
five  to  four  you  do  not,  when  the  odos  in  each 
battle  are  two  to  one  for  you. 

Supposing  each  battle  six  to  five  for  you, 
it  is  94176  to  66875  (above  seven  to  five) 
jou  win  the  odd  battle  out  of  five ;  but  it  is 
120875  to  40176  (above  three  to  one|  you  do 
not  win  four  battles  out  of  five,  ana  almost 
twenty  to  one  you  do  not  win  all  five ;  but  it 
is  above  fifiy  to  one  you  do  not  lose  all  five, 
and  near  6  -^^  to  1  you  do  not  lose  four  out 
of  the  five.  And  if  each  battle  be  five  to  four 
for  you,  it  is  35625  to  23424  (above  six  to 
four)  you  win  the  odd  battle  out  of  the  five, 
and  17  |44f  to  1  you  do  not  win  all  the  five, 
but  it  is  6  ^f^  to  1  you  do  not  lose  four  out 

/ 
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of  the  five,  and  564Stz  ^^  1  you  do  not  lose 

all  five. 

When  there  are  <mly  two  battles  to  fight,  it 
is  5  ^  to  1  you  do  not  win  both,  when  the  odds 
are  six  to  four  against  you ;  and  1  ^  to  1  you 
do  not,  when  each  battle  is  six  to  four  for  you. 
When  the  odds  are  2  to  1  for  you,  it  is  five  to 
four  you  do  not  win  two  battles  running ;  and 
dght  to  one  you  do  not  lose  both.  When 
tiiere  are  four  battles  to  fi^ht,  and  the  odds 
are  2  to  1  for  you,  then  it  is  65  to  16,  or 
4 1^  to  1  you  do  not  win  all  four ;  but  it  is 
80  to  1  you  do  not  lose  aU.  And  if  the  odds 
are  2  to  1  for  you,  then  it  will  be  131  to  132 
that  you  do  not  win  four  out  of  the  five,  and 
211  to  32,  or  6  ^1  to  1  you  do  not  win  all  five; 
but  it  is  233  to  11  you  do  not  lose  four  out  of 
the  five;  and  24*2  to  1  you  do  not  lose  all 
five ;  and  likewise  it  is  1248  to  939  you  do 
riot  win  five  out  of  seven,  and  191 1  to  276 
you  do  not  win  six  out  of  seven,  and  2059  to 
128  or  16^^  to  1  you  do  not  win  all  seven ; 
but  it  is  2078  to  109  you  do  not  lose  five  out 
of  seven ;  and  2172  to  15,  or  144f  to  1  you 
do  not  lose  six,  and  2186  to  1,  not  aU  seven. 

The  odds  of  a  match  in  which  there  are 
even  battles,  and  one  side  is  three,  four,  or 
any  other  number  of  battles  a-head,  it  is 
double  the  odds  you  do  not  tie  the  match, 
more  the  odds  you  do  not  win  it,  less  one  to 
two. 

For  example— Suppose  in  a  match  of  thirty 
battles,  one  side  was  three  a-head,  and  but 
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seven  battles  to  light,  then  the  other  must  win 
five  out  of  the  seven  to  tie,  and  six  out  of 
seven  to  win  the  match :  look  in  the  table  and 
you  will  find  it  is  3  Jfto  1,  not  5,  and  15  to 
1,  not  6  out  of  7.  The  double  of  3  4|  is 
6  J*  more,  15  is  21  i^  less,  1  is  20  f|  to  2  in 
the  odds  of  such  a  match.  Suppose  nine 
battles  to  fight,  and  one  side  is  five  battles 
ahead,  then  the  other  side  must  win  seven  out- 
of  9  to  save,  and  eight  out  of  9  to  win,  there- 
fore the  odds  will  be  69 1|  to  1. 


The  Odds  on  different  successive  Battles  or  Events, 
,         supposing  each  to  he  equal. 

It  is  about  an  equal  chance  that  any  particular 
side  wins  three  successive  battles  in  ten :  four  in 
twenty  two,  or  five  in  forty  four. 

About  an  equal  bet  that  one  side  or  the  other 
gains  three  successive  battles  in  five,  twice  three 
m  twelve,  thrice  three  in  nineteen,  four  times 
in  twenty  six,  five  times  in  thirty  five,  and  six 
times  in  forty. 

Also,  That  four  successive  battles  are  won, 
once  in  eleven,  twice  in  twenty  six,  and  thrice 
in  forty  one,  that  five  successive  victories  occur 
in  twenty  two,  and  twice  five  in  fifty  three  en- 
gagements, and  Ukewise  that  six  successive^ 
events  are  gained  ones  in  forty  four.  , 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Suppose  a  match  between  Kent  and  Mid- 
dlesex, and  the  odds  are  six  to  five  Middlesex 
against  Kent  each  battle ;  it  will  be  9s.  5\d. 
and  -I-  of  a  fkrthing  to  45.  that  Middlesex  does 
not  win  the  next  two  battles ;  and  it  is  I5s. 
^\d.  and  -/j  of  a  farthing  to  4^.  that  Kent 
does  not  win  the  next  two  battles. 

If  the  bets  are  eight  to  seven  each  battle  in 
favour  of  Middlesex,  then  it  is  10^.  and  \  to 
4«.  that  Middlesex  does  not  win  the  two  next 
battles ;  and  14^.  4^.  and  H  to  4«.  Kent  does 
not  win  the  next  two  battles. 


When  thuty  battles  is  in  a  match  it  it 
918624304  to  155117520  not  a  drawn  match, 
almost  6  to  1. 
And 


*4msi 

...   to  ...   ] 

I  when  20  battles. 

*   TTr75 



L        ......        AO      ....a.... 

...      «••     *•. 
...      ...     ... 

L     ......     JLO    ......... 

I         ......        L'h      .......a. 

3  151 

...    ...    .*• 

I    ......   12 

2  41 

...     ...     ...     1 

I 10 „. 

...      •••     ... 

l    .    •.•«..           C>     ....a.... 

2^ 

1 

L        ......           O     •••.....• 

M 

...      ...     ... 

......           4      ......... 

These  calculations  suppose  even  money  oa 
each  battle.  ... 
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KING'S  PLATE  AjaXICLES. 

To  be  obsetDed  by  the  Otoners  and  Biden  of  all 
such  Horses,  Mares,  or  OeldingSy  as  shall  rtm 
for  his  Majesty's  Plates  a*  Newm/wrket. 

1.  "pVEItY  hwse,  mare,  or  gelding  thatrtm- 
•"  neth  for  the  said  plate  shall  cai^y  twelve 
stone ;  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone,  three  heats. 
•^N,  B»  By  order,  this  is  since  altered  to  one 
heat,  and  different  weights  are  appointed. 

2.  Every  person  that  putteth  in  a  horse,  mare 
or  gelding,  for  the  said  plate,  is  to  shew  such 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  with  the  marks,  name, 
and  name  of  the  owner,  to  be  entered  at  the 
king's  staMes  In  Newtnarlcet  tne  day  before  they 
run ;  and  shall  then  produce  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  the  breeder  ;  that  hb  horfte,  mare, 
or  gelling,  be  no  more  than  years  old  the 
grass  before. 

3.  Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  that  runneth, 
is  to  start  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  in 
the  afternoon;  and  to  be  allowed  half  an  hour 
.between  each  heat  to  rub. 

4.  Every  horse,  mare,  er  geWing  that  runneth 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  pests  or  nags,  or  is  -dis- 
tanced in  any  of  the  heats,  shall  have  no  share 
of  the  said  plate,  nor  be  suffered  to  run  any  more. 

5.  The  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  that  winneth 
any  two-  heats  winneth  the  plate  5  but  if  three 
several  horses^  mares,  or  geldings,  win  each  of 
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them  a: heat,  then  those,  three,  and  only  they, 
to  run  *2k  fourth  heat ;  and  the  horse,  mare,  or 
gelding  that  winneth  the  fourth  heat,  shall  have 
Sie  plate. 

6.  And  each  horse,  mare,  or  gelding's,  &c. 
place  as  he  or  they  come  in,  hy  the  ending  post, 
each  heat,  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  shall  he  determined 
by  such  judges  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  master  of  the  horse.  And  in 
case  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  shall  be  then, 
or  after,  proved  to  be  above  the  age  of  years 
the  grass  before,  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
horse,  mare  or  gelding,  shall  be  made  incapable 
of  ever  running  for  any  of  the  king's  plates  here- 
After. 

7.  As  many  of  the  riders  as  shall  cross,  jostle, 
or  strike,  or  use  any  other  foul  play,  as.  shall  be 
judged  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  master  of  the  horse,  such  rider 
shall  be  made  incapable  of  ever  riding  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  of  his  majesty's  plates 
hereafter ;  and  such  owners  shall  have  no  benefit 
of  that  plate ;  but  such  owners  may  be  permitted 
to  run  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  other 
of  his  majesty's  free  plates  hereafter. 

8.  Every  rider  shall,  immediately  after  each 
heat  be  run,  be  oblig^  to  come  to  the  ending 
post  with  his  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  then  ana 
there  to  alight,  and  not  before,  and  there  to 
weigh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

9.  Ana  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  thereof, 
such  owners  alid  riders  shall  be  immediately  de- 
clared incapable  of  running  or  riding  any  more, 
for  this,  or.any  of  his  majesty's  plates  hereafter. 

10.  And  ia  case  any  difference  shall  arise,  re- 
lating to  their  ages,  or  in  their  running,  or  to 

,   .     .        2  a  3 
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these  bis  majesty's  orders,  &c.  the  same  to  be  de- 
termined by  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  aforesaid  master  of  the  horse. 

Weights  to  he  carried  hy  Horses  that  run  for 
Give  and  Take  Plates,  from  Tteelve  to  Fifteen 
Hands  high* 

si.  lb.  oz. 

Twelve  Hands      5  0    0 

And  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch     ••••••  5  0  14 

And  a  quarter   .  •  • .  • «,...,....  5  1  18 

A  auarter  and  half  a  quarter  ........  5  2  10 

Half  an  inch  ••. • 5  3    8 

Half  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter 5  4    6 

Three  quarters  of  an  inch 5  5    4 

Three  quarters  and  half  a  quarter  •  •  •  •  5  6    8 

One  inch    ^.  5  7    0 

One  inch  and  half  a  quarter   5  7  14 

One  inch  and  a  quarter   5  8  18 

One  inch  a  Quarter  and  half  a  quarter  5  9  10 

One  inch  and  a  half 5  10    8 

One  inch  and  a  halfand  half  a  quarter  5  11    6 

One  inch  and  three  quart^v      5  19    4 

One  inch  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter   6  IS    8 

Two  inches    .*•••«• •  6  0    0 

Two  inches  aud  half  a  quarter  ••••••.  6  0  14 

Two  niches  and  a  quarter *  6  1  18 

Two  inches  a  quarter  and  half  aquarter  6  9  10 

Two^nches  and  a  half     6  S    8 

Two  mches  and  ahalfand  half  a  quarter  6  4    6 

Two  inches  and  three  quarters  *•••••  6  5  4 
Two  inches  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter   « 6  6    8 

Three  inches «••••• « 6  f    0 

Three  inches  and  half  a  quarts 6  7  14 

Three  inches andaqtia|)|««.t»t..«**  6  8  18 
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,  St.  lb.  OZ' 
^  Tnree  inches   a  quarter  and  half  a 

quarter  ..••.. 6    9  10 

Three  inches  and  a  half 6  10    8 

Three  inches  and  a  half  and  half  a  '* 

quarter  • ••••  §  11    6 

Three  inches  and  three  quarters  •  •  *  •  6  19  4 
Three  inches  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter  * • 6  13    9 

Thirteen  Hands      •^•.j 7    0    0 

Andhalf  a  quarter  of  an  inch     7    0  14 

And  a  quarter       7    1  12 

A  quarter  and  half  a  quarter      7    2  10 

And  half  an  inch •  •  •  7    S    8 

Half  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter  ••••••  7    4    6 

Three  quarters  of  an  inch.  • 7    5    4 

Three  quarters  and  half  a  quarter  ....  7    6    2 

One  inch    7    7    0 

One  indh  and  half  a  quarter       7    7  14 

One  inch  and  a  quarter    *•••  7    8  1« 

One  inch  a  Quarter  and  half  a  quarter  7    9  10 

One  inch  ana  a  half •  ■  •  *  7  10    8 

One  inch  and  a  half  and  half  a  quarter  7  11    6 

One  inch  and  three  quarters 7  12    4 

One  inch  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter • ••••  7  13    2 

Twoinches    •••••  8    0    0 

Two  inches  and  half  a  quarter 8    0  14 

Two  inches  and  a  quarter   8    1  12 

Two  inches  a  quarter  and  half  a  quarter  8    2  10 

Two  inches  and  a  half    8    3    8 

Two  inches  and  a  half  and  half  ^ 

qtiarter   ••• 8    4    6 

Two  inches  and  three  quarters  ..*...  8  5  ^ 
■  Two  inches  th#ee  quarters  and  half  a 

quarts*  •».#•. f.^». •♦**.#  8    d    2 
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St   lb.  6g. 

Three  inches '• 8    7    0 

Three  inches  and  half  a  quarter 8    7  14 

Three  inches  and  a  quarter        8    8  12 

Three  inches  a  quarter    and  half  a 

quarter   •  •- 8    9  10 

Three  inches  and  a  half 8  10  8 

Three  inches  and  a  half  and  h^f  a 

quarter   * 8  11  6 

Three  inches  and  three  quarters 8  12  4 

Three  inches  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter 8  13  2 

FouKTEEN  Hands 9    a   0 

And-halfa  quarter  of  an  inch     9    0  14 

And  a  quarter 9     113 

A  quarter  and  half  a  quarter      9    2  10 

And  half  an  inch 9    3  8 

Half  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter 9    4  6 

And  three  quarters  of  an  inch     9.5  4 

Three  quarters  and  half  a  quarter            9    6  2 

One  inch 9    7  0 

One  inch  and  half  a  quarter        9    7  14 

One  inch  and  a  quarter 9    8  12 

One  inch  a  quarter  and  half  a  quarter    9    9  10 

One  inch  and  a  half        9  10  8 

One  inch  and  a  half  and  half  a  quarter    9  11  6 

One  inch  and  three  quarters      ...*.•     9  12  4 
One  inch  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter 9  13  2 

Two  incheis ^ 10    0    0 

Two  inches  and  half  a  quarter 10    0  14 

Two  inches  and  a  quarter 10    1  12 

Two  inches  a  quarter  and  half  a  quarter  10     2  10 

Two  inches  and  a  half 10    3  8 

Two  inches  and  a  halfand  half  a  quarter  10    4  6 

Two  inches  and  three  quarters JO    6  4 
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$t.  lb,  oz- 
Two  inches  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter   • 10    6    2 

Threeinches         10    7    0 

Three  inches  and  half  a  quarter •  10    7  14 

Three  inches  and  a  quarter         10    8  12 

Three  inches  a  quarter  and  half  a 

quarter  10    9  10 

Three  inches  and  a  half 10  10    8 

Three  inches  and  a  half  and  half  a 

quarter 10  11    6 

Three  inches  and  three  quarters 10  12    4 

Three  inches  three  quarters  and  half  a 

quarter    10  13    2 

FiPTEEN  Hands 11    0    0 

BULES  AVD   ORDERS  OF  THE 

JOCKEY  CLUB. 

1.  That  every  person  who  shall  ride  at  New- 
market for  Plate,  Sweepstakes,  or  Match,  shall 
be  obliged  to  weigh  when  he  comes  in,  allowing 
two  pounds  above  the  weight,  and  no  more. 

2.  That  every  rider  who  shall  neglect  to  obey 
this  resolution  is  guilty  .of  contempt  of  the  order 
of  this  club,  and  shall  be  disqualified  from  ridii^ 
hereafter  at  Newmarket ;  unless  any  gentleman, 
or  his  rider,  shall  declare,  before  starting,  that 
the  rider  is  above  the  weight  allowed  of  by  the 
aforesaid  resolution. 

3.  That  the  forfeits  of  all  bets  which  shall  be 
made  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1768,  shall 
be  paid  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  the 
principals  compromise  their  matches. 

4.  That  any  person  desirous  of  being  admitted 
into  the  coffee-room,  Newmarket,  must  be  pro- 
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posed  by  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  his 
name  put  over  the  chimney  and  door,  the  day 
before  he  is  to  be  balloted  for ;  that  there  must 
be  at  least  twelve  members  present  at  the  ballot^ 
and  three  black  balls  exclude. 

5.  That  the  owner  of  every  horse,  &c.  entered 
to  run  for  two  or  more  prizes  on  the  same  day, 
shall,  for  the  future,  be  obliged  to  declare  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book  liefore  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  running, 
^hich  of  the  said  prizes  he  intends  to  start  his 
horse  for ;  and  the  said  keeper  of  the  match-book 
shall  immediately  declare  it  in  the  coffee-room. 

6.  To  meet  annually  at  dinner  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  King^s  biflh-day. 

7«  That  three  member^  of  the  Jockey  Club 
shall  be  appointed  stewards,  and  to  commence 
their  office  on  the  fourth  of  June  annually.  One 
new  steward  to  be  appointed  every  year  on  the 
third  day  of  June,  by  the  steward  who  quits  on 
that  day,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jockey  Club  then  present. 

8.  The  first  and  second  vacancy  of  the  three 
stewards  no^  named,  are  to  be  settled  by  draw- 
ing lots;  and  ever  afterwards,  >he  senior  steward 
is  to  quit  his  office  on  th^  third  of  June  annually. 

9.  That  the  three  stewards,  or  any  two  of 
them,  shaJl  be  vested  with  full  power  to  make 
such  regulations  as  they  think  proper,  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  ground  and  the  course. 

.  10.  That  the  three  stewards  concurring,  shall 
have  it  in  their  power  to  appoint  such  person  or 

gersons,  as  they  may  chuse,  to  keep  the  coffee- 
ouse,  match-book,  receive  the  stakes,  and  to 
collect  the  entrance-money,  and  all  other  funds, 
belonging  to  th6  Jockey  Club. 

11.  The  Stewards  are  to  be  responsible  to  the 
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Jockey  Club  for  all  the  money  collected,  as  be- 
longing to  the*  Club. 

12.  The  stewards  shall  have  it  in  their  power 
to  fix  the  hour  of  starting  for  each  match,  &c. 
but  they  shall  be  obliged  to  fix  those  hours  of 
starting  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  preceding 
the  day  of  running. 

13.  The  accounts  are  to  be  produced  by  the 
stewards  annually  on  the  third  of  June. 

14.  That  in  case  any  gentleman  who  keeps 
running  horses  has  cause  to  complain  of  any 
feeder,  rider,  groom^  boy,  or  other  person,  em- 
ployed by  him  in,  or  intrusted  with  the  know- 
ledge of,  trials,  of  having  discovered  them,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  betting,  or  wilfully  in 
any  other  way,  (unless  allowea  so  to  do  by  his 
master:)  or  if  any  person  as  aforesaid,  living 
with  any  gentleman,  shall  be  discovered  in  watch- 
ing trials  himself,  or  procuring  other  persons  so 
to  do,  or  by  any  unfair  means  whatsoever  endea- 
vouring to  discover  trials;  on  such  complaint 
being  carried  to  any  one  of  the  stewards,  that 
steward  is  to  summon  a  general  Jockey  Club 
meeting  as  soon  as  convenient ;  which  meeting 
is  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members,  to 
examine  into  the  accusation ;  and  in  case  they 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  person  or  persons  is, 
or  are,  guilty  of  it,  then  the  person  so  found 
guilty  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  his 
master,  and  the  said  person  shall  not  be  employed 
by  any  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  in  any  ca- 
pacity whatsoever ;  nor  shall  any  horse,  &c.  fed 
or  rode  by  him  or  them,  or  in  the  managem«H 
of  which  he  or  they  are  concerned,  be  suffered  to 
start  for  Plate,  Match,  or  Subscription.  And 
the  names  of  the  persons  found  guilty  of  thest 
•ffences  shall  he  exposed  in  th«  Racing  Calendar, 
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said  ins&j^d  in  a  paper  to  be  fixed  u|)  in  the  co^ 

fee-room  at  Newmarket. 

15.  Hiat  a  copy  of  all  the  stakes  to  be  made 
for  matches,  subscriptions,  and  sweepstakes,  and 
^e  day  a^nd  hour  ot  shewing,  or  entering,  shall 
be  fairly  written  out,  and  fix^d  up  by  order  of  the 
stewards,  on  the  side  of  the  cnimney-piece,  at 
each  end  of  the  cofifee-room,  on  the  Sunday 
evening  before  each  meeting ;  to  continue  there 
each  day  of  the  meeting,  as  notice  for  staking, 
shewing,  or  entering,  and  no  other  shall  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

>  16.  A  day  book  shadl  be  kept  by  the  person 
appointed  by  the  stewards  and  continue  in  the 
pOftee-room,  in  which  shall  be  entered  an  ac- 
count of  sdl  matches,  subscriptions,  and  sweeps 
stakes,  to  be  run  for  each  day,  within  that  meet* 
ing ;  and  as  the  different  stakes  are  made,  the 
payments  shall  be  marked  to  the  names  of  the 
persons  so  paying. 

17.  All  stakes  shall  be  made  in  cash,  bank 
bills,  bank  post  bills  properly  indorsed,  bankers 
notes  payable  to  bearer,  or  bankers'notes  payable 
to  order  also,  properly  indorsed ;  and  not  other- 
wise, without  the  consent  of  the  party  or  parties, 
present,  concerned  in  the  match,  subscription,  or 
sweepstakes,  on  whose  account  such  stakies  are 
made. 

18.  All  stakes  for  matches,  subsfcriptions,  and 
Sweepstakes,  shall  be  made  before  starting  for 
the  same ;  and  in  default  thereof  by  any  person, 
he  shall  forfeit  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  not 
produced  his  colt,  filly,  horse,  or  mare,  to  start, 
and  shall  have  no  claim  to  the  stake  or  stakes 
of  the  match,  subscription,  or  sweepstakes,' 
Should  his  polt,  filly,  horse,  or  mare,  have  started 
and  come  first ;  and  this  to  remain  in  fiiU  fisfoe^ 
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iA  &&  ests^lished  agreement  of  the  Jock6y  Club, 
unless  such  person  has  jpreviously  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  party  or  parties  present,  with 
whom  he  is  engaged,  to  dispense  with  his  mak* 
ing  his  stake  as  aforesaid. — ^N.  B.  This  rule  does 
not  extend  to  bets,  which  are  to  be  psdd  and  re- 
ceived as  if  no  such  omission  had  happened. 

1^.  All  fiwrfeits  unpaid  before  startmg,  for  any 
match,  subscription,  or  sweepstakes,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  person  appointed  by  the  stewards  to 
receive  the  same,  at  the  coflee-room,  before  twelve 
o^clock  at  night,  of  the  day  such  forfeits  are 
determined ;  and  each  person  making  default 
therein,  shail  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  stewards,  after  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  so  for- 
feited, which  shadl  be  disposed  of  bv  the  said 
stewards  towards  such  uses  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

20.  And  in  order  to  prevent  frauds,  notice  shall 
be  given,  that  if  any  person  make  any  bet  or 
bets  from  signal  or  indication,  afler  the  race  has 
been  determined  at  the  post,  such  person  is  not 
entitled  to  receive,  or  liaole  to  pay  the  same ;  as 
such  bet  or  bets  is  or  are  fraudulent,  illegal,  and 
totally  void:  and  that  if  any  servant  belonging 
to  a  member  of  the  society  ^lall  be  found  to 
have  madcy.or  be  engaged  in  the  making  any 
such  bet  or  bets,  he  shall  be  dismissed  his  ser- 
vice, and  no  farther  employed  by  any  member  of 
this  society. 

ai.  That  all  forfeits  or  money  paid  on  compro- 
mising any  match  or  sweepstakes  shall,  bona  fide^ 
be  declared  and  Entered  in  the  day-book,  in  order 
that  all  betters  may  be  put  upon  an  equality  with 
the  persons  who  had  the  match  or  sweepstakes, 
and  may  thus  ascertain  in  what  proportion  they 
are  to  pay  w  receive. 

2  s 
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22.  That  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
shall  appoint  some  proper  person  to  examiae 
every  colt  or  filly,  being  of  the  age  of  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  at  the  ending  post,  immediatehr 
after  running,  the  first  time  any  colt  or  filly  shau 
start  for  any  plate,  match,  sweepstakes,  or  sub- 
scription, at  Newmarket,  and  the  said  appointed 
person  is  to  si^  a  certificate  of  such  exammation, 
and  his  opinion  thereunouy  which  certificate  is 
lo  be  hung  up  before  cignt  o'clock  the  evening  of 
the  said  day  of  running,  in  the  cofifee-house  at 
Newmarket.  But  for  all  plates,  matches,  sub- 
scriptions, or  sweepstakes,  where  the  colt  or  filly 
is  required  to  be  shewn  before  running,  the  exa* 
mination  as  above-mentioned  shall  be  made  at 
the  time  of  shewing  them,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  person  appointed  shall  immediately,  in  like 
manner,  be  fixed  up  in  the  <fofiee-room  at  New* 
market. 

23.  That  the  hours  of  starting  shall  be  fixed 
up  in  the  coffee-house  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
eveping  preceding  the  day  of  running  ;  and  it  w 
expected  that  every  ^room  shall  start  jpunctually 
at  the  time  appointed;  and  any  groom  failing  so 
to  do  shall  forfeit  five  guineas  each  time  to  the 
Jockey  Club.  It  is  also  expected,  that  ereiy 
groom  will  attend  to  the  regulations,  and  orders 
which  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  may  rive, 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  the  course  ana  ei- 
ercise  ground. 

24.  That  no  person  do  borrow  or  hire  any 
horse,  &c.  not  belonging  to  his  avowed  confede- 
rate, to  run  in  a  private  trial,  without  entering 
the  name  of  such  horse,  before  the  trial  shall  be 
run,  -iii  the  book  appointed  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  coftee-room  at  Newmarket :  and 
no  persons  to  be  deemed  confederates  who  do  not 
subscribe  this  article  as  such. 
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25.  That  all  disputes  relative  to  racing  at  New- 
market shall,  for  the  future,  be  determined  by  the 
three  stewards  and  two  referees,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  parties  concerned;  if  there  should  be  only  two 
stewards  present,  they  are  to  fix  upon  a  thiru  per- 
son, in  lieu  of  the  absent  steward. 

26.  That  if  for  any  sweepstakes  or  subscrip- 
tion, Jthe  first  two  horses  shall  come  in  so  near 
together^  that  the  judge  shall  not  be  able  to  de- 
cide which  won,  those  two  horses  shall  run  for 
such  prize  over  again,  after  the  last  match  on 
the  same  day;  the  other  horses  which  started 
for  such  sweepstakes  or  subscription  shall  be 
deemed  losers,  and  entitled  to  their  respective 
places,  as  if  the  race  had  been  finally  determined 
the  first  time. 

27.  That  all  bets  determined  by  one  event 
shall  be  subject  (as  before  agreed)  to  any  com- 
promise made  by  the  principals,  and  paid  in  prp- 
nortion  to  such  compromise :  but  that  all  double 
bets  shall  for  the  future  (on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent disputes  which  have  arisen),  be  considered 
as  play  or  pay  bets. 

28.  When  any  match  or  sweepstakes  shall  be 
made,  and  no  particular  weight  specified,  the 
horses,  &c.  shall  carry  eight  stone  seven  pounds 
each.  And  if  any  weight  is  given,  the  highest 
weight  is,  by  this  resolution,  fixed  at  eight  stone 
seven  pouncls. 

29.  No  horse  that  is  matched  to  nm  on  the  day 
of  entrance,  for  any  plate,  &c.  shall  be  obliged 
to  shew  and  enter  at  the  hour  appointed,  but 
shall  shew  and  enter  within  an  hour  after  his 
engagements  are  over,  provided  such  horse,  &c. 
be  named  at  the  usual  time  of  entrance,  which 
is  to  be  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one, 
for  all  plates,   subscriptions^  and   sweepstakes^ 
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"Where  aay  ^tranee  is  reqwred,  aad  no  o^er 
particular  time  specified. 

30.  That  all  bets  depending  between  any  tn^ 
horses,  either  in  match  or  sweepstakes,  are  null 
and  void,  if  those  horses  become  the  property  of 
one  and  the  same  person,  or  hiB  avowed  conf** 
derate,  subseauent  to  the  bets  being  made. 

31.  That  the  Cup  be  cl^len^d  for  oa  the 
Monday  in  the  first  Spring  meeting,  and  the 
horsefi  named  for  it  declared  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
Saturday  evening  of  the  said  meeting. 

32.  That  the  Whip  be  ch^enged  for  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  second  Spring  or 
second  October  meeting,  and  the  acceptance  sig- 
nified, or  the  whip  resigned,  before  the  end  of 
the  same  meeting. 

33.  If  challenged  for  and  accepted  in  the 
Spring,  Vohe  run  lor  on  the  Thursday  in  the  se- 
cond October  meeting  following;  and  if  in  ihe 
October,  on  the  Thursday  in  the  second  Spring 
meeting,  B.  C.  weight,  lOst.  and  to  stake  aoogs. 
each. 

34.  That  after  the  13th  of  AprH,  im,  the  pro- 
prietor of  any  horse,  &c.  engaged  in  match  or 
sweepstakes,  who  shall  declare  hfe  intention  of  not 
i^tartmg,  before  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  precediue 
the  engagement,  to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book, 
of  either  of  the  stewards,  shall  be  ^ititled  to  five 
per  cent,  and  no  more  of  the  forfeit. 

35.  That  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1798,  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  start  any  liorse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  for  match,  sweepstakes,  or  subscrip- 
tion, unless  he  shs^l  have  paid  sdl  former  stakes 
and  forfeits  to  the  kee})er  of  the  match-book  Inr 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  sts^tins. — Thw 
rule  was  intended,  and  has  since  been  declared^ 
to  extend  to   Epsom^  Ascot,  BrightheHmstoae, 
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York,  Doncaster,  and  all  other  places,  besides 
Newmarket,  where  races  are  run,  and  engage- 
ments entered  into,  by  members  of  the  Jockey 
Ckib,  for  matches,  sweepstakes,  or  subscriptions. 
And  it  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  stewards  of  other  races,  where  members  of 
this  Club  are  not  amongst  the  subscribers. 

36.  That  the  ground  shall  not  be  engaged  for 
trials,  by  the  proprietor  of  any  stable  of  running 
horses,  more  than  two  days  in  the  same  week. 

37.  That  when  any  match  is  made,  in  which 
crossing  and  jostling  are  not  mentioned,  they 
flhall  be  understood  to  be  barred. 

38.  That  when  any  match  or  sweepstakes  is 
niade,  in  which  no  course  is  mentioned,  it  shall 
be  understood  to  be  the  course  usually  run,b^ 
horses  of  the  same  age  as  those  engaged,  viz.  if 
yearlings,  the  Yearling  Course :  if  two  years  old, 
the  Two  Years  Old  Course  t  if  three  years  old, 
Rowley's  Mile  :  if  four  years  old.  Ditch-in :  if  five 
years  old >  or  upwards.  Beacon  Course :  and  in  case 
the  horses  matched  should  be  of  different  ages, 
the  course  to  be  settled  by  the  age  of  the 
youngest. 

39.  That  all  forfeits  declared  or  incurred  for 
any  match,  sweepstakes,  or  subscription,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book,  before 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  evening  the  race  is  run,  un- 
der the  fortner  penalty  of  five  per  cent,  to  the 
Jockey  Club ;  and  persons  making  default  herein, 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction  for  the  timely 
declaration  of  such  forfeits. 

40.  That  horses,  &c.  entered  for  plates  or  sub- 
scriptions, shall  not  be  required  to  be  shewn,  if 
such  horse,  &c.  has  before  started  at  Newmarket ; 
and  that  the  owner  of  each  horse,  entered  for  a 
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plate  or  subscription,  shall  declare  to  the  stew- 
ards, or  the  keeper  of  the  malch-boc^  the  even- 
ing .before,  by  mght  o'clock,  or  when  the  list  is 
read,  atiialf  past  nine  o'clock,  whether  his  horse 
is  intended  to  run  or  not,  which  declaration  thalL 
be  deemed  obligatory,  if  in  the  affirmative,  un- 
less the  horse  betaken  ill  or  matched;  and  if  in 
the  negative;  his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the 
list. 

41.  That  the  owners  of  horses,  &c.  engt^^  k 
matches  or  sweepstakes,  in  wluch  the  forfeits 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred  guineas,  or  upwards, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  often  per  cent,  if 
they  declare  their  forfeits  by  half  an  hour  past 
nipe  o'clock  in  the  evening  preceding  runnkig. 

42.  That  from  May  Snd,  1800,  no  gentleman 
shall  try  the  horse  of  any  other  person,  except  his 
declared  confederate,  without  giving;  notice  of 
such  trial,  by  inscribing  the  name  of  uie  horse  or 
horses,  or  their  pedigrees,  with  the  names  of  their 
owners,  before  or  immediately  after  such  trial,  in 
the  book,  at  the  coffee-house. 

48.  That  all  bets  made  on  the  Derby  or  Oiks 
stakes  at  Epsom,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighthehnston, 
the  St.  Leger  at  Doncaster,  and  also  on  the  New- 
market stakes,  and  the  Oatlands  stakes  in  the 
Spring  and  October  meetings,  be  deemed  play  or 

Dbets,  and  also,  that  all  bets  between  particular 
ses  be  null  and  void,  if  neither  of  the  horses 
happen  to  be  the  winner,  unless  spedfied  to  the 
contrary. 

44.  That  the  keeper  of  the  match-book  be  di- 
rected to  charge  the  proprietors  of  such  horses  as 
receive  forfeit,  and  shall  be  exaised  from  appear- 
ing, with  the  same  fees  for  the  weighty  aad  seafef 
as  if  they  had  come  over  the  course. 
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Complunt  being  made  of  new  and  exotbif> 
tant  demands,  in  various  places,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  race  horses^  and  me  lads  attending  them^ 
Resolved, 

45.  That  the  members  of.  this  Club  will  giv^  a 
preference  to  such  stable  keepers,  and  inn 
keepers,  whose  charges  are  reasonable. 

4^,  That  in  future,  the  ballots  for  members  of 
the  Jockey  Club  shall  be  in  the  New  Booms, 
Newmarket ;  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  first  Spring 
BVBeting,  and  the  Tuesday  in  the  second  October 
xneeting,  in  each  year. 

47.  That  the  candidates  shall  be  )>roposed  by 
members,  and  their  names  nut  up  in  the  Cara 
Boom,  in  the  meetings  preceaing  the  ballots,  viz. 
in  the  Craven,  and  first  October  meetings. 

48.  That  nine  members  at  least  be  present  at 
the  ballot,  and  that  two  black  balls  exclude. 

49.  That  all  members  of  the  New  Rooms,  at 
Newmarket,  may  become  members  of  the  Coffee- 
room,  by  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Course, 
and  causing  their  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  list 
of  subscribers. 

ADDITIONAL   HULES,  &C.  OP  THE  JOCKEY  CJJJ3. 

I.  All  disputes  relative  to  racing  at  New- 
market shall,  for  the  future,  be  determined  by 
three  stewards  of  the  club,  and  two  referees  to 
be  chosen  by  the  parties  concerned ;  if  there  are 
only  two  stewards  present,  they  are  to  fix  on  a 
third  person  in  lieu  of  the  absent  steward. 

II.  If  for  any  sweepstakes  or  subscription  the 
first  two  horses  shall  cotne  in  so  near  togerther 
that  the  judge  shall  not  be  able  to  decide  which 
won,  those  horses  shall  run  for  such  prize  over 
again,  afler  the  last  match  on  the  same  d^. 
The  other  horsea  which  started  for  dw^  sweef- 
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stakes  or  subscription  shall  be  deemed  losers,  and 
lentitled  to  their  respective  places,  as  if  the  race 
had  been  finally  determined  the  first  time. 

III.  All  bets  determined  by  one  event,  shall  be 
subject  to  any  compromise  made  by  the  princi- 
pals, and  paid  in  proportion  to  such  compromise ; 
but  all  double  bets  shall,  for  the  future,  (on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  disputes  which  have  arisen) 
be  considered  as  play  or  pay  bets.  But  there  is 
considered  a  distinction  to  the  latter  rule ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  bet  is  made  on  two  events,  and  the 
first  is  off  by  mutual  consent,  without  any  com- 
promise, the  bet  is  void ;  but  if  sixpence  only  was 
paid  by  way  of  compromise,  then  the  whole 
amount  is  won  or  lost,  as  the  event  may  happen. 

I\r.  When  any  match  or  sweepstakes  shall  be 
made,  and  no  particular  weights  specified,  the 
horses,  &c.  shall  carry  eight  stone  seven  pounds 
each;  and  if  any  weight  is  given,  the  highest 
weight  is,  by  this  resolution,  fixed  at  eight  stone 
seven  po\mds.  u 

V.  All  bets  depending  between  any  two  horses, 
cither  in  match  or  sweepstakes,  are  null  and 
void,  if  those  horses  become  the  property  of  one 
and  the  same  person,  or  his  avoVed  confederate, 
subsequent  to  the  bets  being  made.* 

VI.  When  any  match  is  made,  in  which  cross- 
ing and  jostling  are  hot  mentioned,  they  shall  be 
understood  to  be  barred. 

VII.  That  all  bets  made  on  the  Derby  or  Oaks 
stakes  at  Epsom,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  the 
St.  Leger  at  Doncaster,  and  also  the  Newroarket 
stakes,  and  the  Oatlands  stakes  in  the  Sprins  and 
October  meetings,  be  deemed  play  or  pay  nets ; 
and  also,  that  all  bets  between  particular  horses 
be  null  and  void,  if  neiUier  horse  happen  to  bt 
the  winner,  unless  specified  to  tlie  contrai|r. 
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yill.  All  forfeits  or  money  paid  on  compro- 
mising any  match,  shall,  bona  jide,  he  declared 
and  entered  in  the  day-hook,  m  order  that  sUi 
bettors  may  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  per- 
son who  had  the  match  or  sweepstakes,  and  may 
thus  ascertain  in  -i/^Mit  proportion  tney  are  to  pay 
^uid  receive. 

GENERAL    RULES  CONCERNING  HORSE-RACING, 

Horses  take  their  ages  from  May-^ay, 

1760  Yards  are  a  Mile. 

240  Yards  are  a  Distance. 

Four  Inches  are  a  Hand. 

Fourteen  Pounds  are  a  Stone. 
1.  Catch  Weights  are,  each  party  to  apfoim 
«fiy  person  to  ride  without  weighing. 
^  3.  Give-and-take  Plates,  are  fourteen  hands  to 
carry  a  stated  weight,  all  above,  or  under,  to 
carry  extra,  or  be  allowed,  the  proportion  of 
seven  pounds  for  an  inch. 

3.  A  Whim  Plan,  is  weight  for  age,  and  weight 
for  inches. 

4.  A  Post  Match,  is  to  insert  the*  age  of  the 
liorses  in  the  articles,  and  to  run  any  horse  of 
that  age,  without  declaring  what  horse,  till  you 
come  to  the  post  to  start. 

5.  A  Handio^  Match,  is  for  il  JB  and  C  \& 
put  an  equal  sum  into  a  hat.  C  who  is  tfaue  handi- 
capper,  makes  a  match  for  A  and  JB,  who,  when 
they  have  perused  it,  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  and  draw  them  out  closed,  then  tiiey 
open  them  together,  and  if  both  have  money  in 
their  hands,  uie  match  is  confirmed ;  if  neith^ 
have  money,  it  is  no  match.  In  both  cases  th# 
handicapper  draws  all  the  money  out  of  the  hat ; 
b|ut  If  one  has  money  in  his  hand,  and  tlM«tbcr 
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none,  (hen  it  is  no  match ;  and  he  that  has  tno- 
ney  in  his  hand  is  entitled  to  the  deposit  in  \h» 
bat. 

6.  The  horse  that  has  his  head  at  the  ending 
post  first,  wins  the  heat. 

7.  Riders  must  ride  their  horses  to  the  weigh- 
ing post  to  weigh,  and  he  that  dismounts  hefore, 
or  wants  weight,  js  distanced. 

8.  If  a  rider  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  horse 
be  rode. in  by  a  person  that  is  sufficient  weight, 
be  will  take  place  the  same  as  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened, provided  he  go  back  to  the  place  where 
the  rider  fell. 

9.  Horse  plates  or  shoes  not  allowed  in  the 
weight.  Horses  not  entitled  to  start,  without 
producing  a  proper  certificate  of  their  age,  if  re- 
quired, at  the  time  appointed  in  the  articles,  ex- 
cept where  aged  horses  are  included,  and  in  that 
case,  B.  junior  horse  may  enter  without  a  •certifi- 
cate, provided  he  carry  the  same  weight  as  the 
aged. 

10.  All  bets  are  for  the  beSt  of  the  plate,  if 
nothing  Is  said  to  the  contrary. 

f  11.  For  the  best  of  the  plate,  where  there  arc 
three  heats  run,  the  horse  is  second  that  wins 
one. 

12.  For  the  best  of  the  heats,  the  horse  is  se- 
cond that  beats  the  other  twice  out  of  three  times, 
though  he  doth  not  win  a  heat. 

13.  A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  without  mu- 
tual consent. 

14.  Either  of  the  bettors  may  demand  stakes 
to  be  made,  and  on  refusal,  declare  the  bet  void. 

.  15.  If  a  party  be  absent  on  the  day  of  running, 
a  public  declaration  of  the  bet  may  be  made  on 
the  course,  and  ^  demand,  whether  any  person 
will  makje  stakes  for  the  absent  party ;  if  no  per- 
son consent  to  it,  the  bet  may  be  declared  void. 
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16.  Bets  agreed  to  pay  or  receive  intown,  or  at 
ftiiy  other  particular  place,  cannot  be  declared  off 
on  the  course. 

17.  At  Newmarket,  if  a  match  be  made  for  a 
particular  day,  in  any  meeting,  and  the  parties 
agree  to  change  the  day,  all  bets  must  stand ;  but 
if  run  in  a  different  meeting,  the  bets  made  be- 
fore the  alteration  are  void. 

18.  The  person  who  lays  the  odds,  has  a  right 
to  chuse  his  horse,  or  the  field. 

19.  When  a  person  has  chosen  his  horse,  tht 
field  is  what  starts  against  him,  but  there  is  no 
field  without  one  starts  with  him. 

20.  Bets  made  for  pounds  are  paid  in  ^ineas. 
31.  If  odds  are  laiu  without  mentiomng  tlie 

horse  before  it  is  over,  it  must  be  determined  as 
the  bets  were  at  the  time  of  making  it. 

29.  Bets  made  in  running  are  not  determined 
till  the  plate  is  won,  if  that  heat  is  not  mentioned 
at  the  time  of  betlipg. 

S3.  Where  a  plate  is  won  by  two  heats,  the 
preference  of  tn#  horses  is  determined  by  the 
places  they  are  in  the  second  heat. 

94.  Horses  running  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
post,  and  not  turning  back,  distanced. 

2^.  Horses  drawn  before  the  plate  is  won,  arc 
distanced. 

26  Horses  distanced,  if  the\r  riders  cross  and 
jostle,  when  the  articles  do  not  permit  it. 

27-  A  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the 
horse  betted  on  does  not  start,  is  no  bet. 

28.  When  three  horses  have  each  won  a  heat, 
they  only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the  prefer- 
ence between  them  'will  be  determined  by  it, 
there  being  before  no  difference  l^tween  them. 

29.  No  distance  in  a  fourth  heat. 

30.  Bets  determined,  though  tht  h«m  does 
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not  stwrt,  when  the  words  *  absolutely/  *  rem  or 
p%y,'  or  *  play  or  pay/  are  made  use  of  in  bet- 
ting ;  viz.  "  I  bet  that  Mr.  A— *s  bl.  h.  Sarap^ 
"  son,  *  absolutely'  wins  the  King's  plate  at 
**  Newmarket  next  meeting/*  the  bet  is  lost 
though  he  does  not  start,  and  won  thotigfa  he 
goes  over  the  Coarse  himself. 

3 1 .  In  running  of  heats,  if  it  cannot  ,be  decided 
which  is  first,  thS  beat  goes  for  nothing,  and  they 
mav  all  start  again,  except  it  be  in  the  last  heal, 
and  then  it  must  be  between  the  two  horses^  that 
if  either  had  won,  the  race  would  hawe  been 
over,  but  if  between  two,  that  the  race  might  not 
have  been  determined,  then  it  is  no  heat,  and  the 
othera  may  all  start  a^in. 

32.  Horses  that  forfeit,  are  the  beaten  hones 
where  it  is  run  or  pay. 

3S.  Bets  made  on  horses  winning  any  number 
of  pla^s  that  year,  reinain  in  force  till  the  first 
day  of  May. 

34.  Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid,  not  re- 
turned if  not  run. 

35.  To  propose  a  bet,,  and  say  *  done*  first  to  it, 
the  person  that  replies  *  done'  to  it,  makes  it  ^ 
confirmed  bet. 

36.  Matches  and  bets  are  void  on  the  decease 
of  either  party,  before  they  are  determined/ 

LENGTHS   OF   THE   COURSES   AT   KEWMARKET. 

Miles,  mrls.   Tdt. 

The  Beacon  Course  is  •  •  • » •  •  •  4  1  138 

Last  three  miles  of  ditto 3  0  45 

Ditch-in 2  0  97 

The  last  mile  and  a  distance  of  B.C.  1  1  156 

AneasterMile   •••••• « 1  0  J8 

Fox's  Course ,♦..,,.•  t  ^  55 

fvom  the  tiunefthekndtiiai******  a  6  104 
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Cteijno0t  Coarse  (from  the  Ditch  to 

tljel>uke's stand)     - •••-  1  5  217 

Across  the  Itat • 1  2  44 

Rowley  Mile 1  0  1 

I^UbMile-- • 0  7  178 

Al*Dg<tonMile-^ -•  0  7  811 

Tm>wi^^^matt^o§B.C,  .--..^  1  7  125 

Two y«a»» M  Course *••  0^  ^  1^ 

Yearling  Course 0  2  147 

EeundCourse  • • •  3  6  93 

Duke^sCourse 4  0  184 

BunburyMile   •••  0  Y  208 

Duttori's  Course    3  0  0 

The  new  Round-about  Course  on  the  Flat,  is 
about  a  mile  and  three  quarters. 


K>RM   OF   A   CtftTIFICATE    OF    HAVING  WOK   A 

king's  PXATE. 

Thesb  are  t©.  certify,  that  has  duty's  plat« 
of  8.hiin(kedg)Lniieas  was  won  at 

the  day  of 

1^      ty  's  chesnut  horse, 

caUed 

A.  B.  Steward. 

C.  1>.  Clerk  of  the  Course. 

^      c    (a)  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
^'     I  the  County. 

Tathe  Matter  of  ike  Horse  f&hk  Mc^esty, 

(a)  If  the  Lord  Licatenant  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  the* 
tignatore  of  the  person  regolaiiy  depnted  by  him  is 
•Mtted.  Tfce  Certificate  for  the  Ascot-Heath  pittler 
mmi  Ibe  «i|^d  by  Ihe  Um^w  of  Ym.  Mft^t/t  Hiimidft> 
iiMteadl  of  the  L«rd  Ueutannit. 
2  T 
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[The  signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  alone 
is  sufficient,  but  that  can  seldom  be  obtained! 
without  prst  producing  to  him  a  Certificate,  signed 
by  the  Steward  and  Clerk  of  the  Course.] 

N.  B.  The  Certificate,  when  properly  signed, 
is  payable  at  sight  to  the  winner  of  the  plate, 
(or  to  any  other  person,  if  endorsed  by  the  winner) 
at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  his  Majesty's  Stables, 
in  the  King's.  MewS,  London. 

S3»  The  Clerk  of  the  Stables  requires  the  per- 
son presenting  a  Certificate  for  payment  to  pro- 
Tide  a  Receipt  Stamp. 


AN   ARTICLE  FOR  A   HORSE-MAJCH. 

Nezvniarket,  April      ,  18 
A,  £.'«  Chesnut  Colt,  now  rising  four  years 
•Id,  got  by  out  of  a  Partner 

Mare,  is  to  run  over  the  Beacon  Course  at  New* 
market,  on  '      Tuesday  in  October, 

18  ,  for  Forty  Guineas,  play  or  pay,  and 

Two  Hundred  Guineas  bye,  half  forfeit,  against 
C.  D — '«  Grey  Colt  of  the  same  age,  got  by 
,  out  of  a  Crab  Mare,  carrying 
ten  stone  each,  to  start  at  the  usual  hour,  each 
party  to  maintain  his  own,  with  a  power  reserved 
to  alter  the  day  and  hour,  or  either,  by  consent. 

A.  B.— C.  D. 


•ERTIFICATE  TO  PROVE  THE  AGE  OP  A  HORSE.  , 

Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
I  do  hereby  certify,  that  my  Grey  Colt 
now  at  was  bred  by  me,  and  that 

he  was  no  more  than  four  years  old  last  grass. 
As  witness  my  hand,  this        day  of         18 

*  J.C 
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TABLES  OF  ODDS  ON  DIFFERENT 
CHANGES  OF  EVENTS. 


TABLE   I. 


ODDS  OK  Two  Events;  from  6  to  tfor  you,  to  6 
tol  against  you. 
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Two  EVBNTS. 

both  io  yoar 
favour. 


1  ... 

6  tol 

1   ... 

5      1 

4       1 

1  ... 

7      2 

1   ... 

3       1 

1  ... 

5       2 

1   ... 

2       J 

1  ... 

7      4 

1  ... 

3       2 

1  ... 

5      4 

1   ... 

even 

1    ... 

5  to  1 

I    .»• 

4       1 

1  ... 

7      2 

]  ... 

3       1 

5      2 

19 

2       1 

1  ^ 

7      4 

1  "^ 

3       2 

1  ... 

6      4 

1   ... 

even 

1  ••• 

4A>  1 

1     .. 

7      2 

1   ... 

3       1 

1   ... 

5       2 

1   ... 

2       1 

1   ... 

7      4 

1   ... 

3      2 

1  ... 

5      4 

1    ,,, 

even 

1    ... 

3  to  1 

1  ... 

5       2 

1    ... 

2       J 

ll... 

7      4 
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4S5 

•     ■ 

a 

«■«  . 

if^sl 

Pis' 

Two  Events, 

both  in  yoar 

favour. 

PS* 

si' 

Sto  1 

3/0  2 

... 

9   to  11 

9  /o   1 

7*0  3| 

17  to  3 

3       1 

•  •• 

5       4 

... 

15        21 

8         1 

2 

1-31       5 

3       t 

«>fn 

., 

3          5 

7         1 

5 

3 

7       1 

5      2 

••• 

5  to  2 

25        24 

45        4 

39 

10 

39     10 

5      S 

•<• 

2       1 

... 

iO        11 

19        2 

16 

5 

17      4 

5      2 

•  •• 

7       4 

••• 

5          6 

69         8 

57 

20 

63     14 

5      2 

... 

3       2 

... 

3          4 

31         4 

5 

2 

29       6 

5      2 

••• 

5      4 

... 

25         38 

55        8 

43 

20 

53     10 

5      2 

., 

even 

5      -    9 

6         1 

9 

5 

6       1 

2       1 

... 

2       1 

.•« 

4          5 

8         1 

7 

2 

7       2 

2       1 

7       4 

&3 

14        19 

29        4 

25 

8 

28       7 

2       1 

Q 

3       2 

2           3 

13        2 

11 

4 

4       1 

2       1 

^ 

5      4 

0? 

10        17 

23        4 

19 

8 

22       5 

2       1 

^ 

^-cen 

'^ 

1    -       2 

5         1 

2 

1 

5       1 

7      4 

7to4 

••t 

49        72 

105       16 

93 

28 

93    28 

7      4 

... 

3       2 

...;21         34 

47        8 

41 

14 

43     12 

7      4 

5      4 

...35        64 

83       16 

71 

28 

79     20 

7      4 

even 

... 

7         15 

9         2 

15 

7 

9       2 

3      2 

... 

3/0- 

... 

9         16 

21         4 

19 

6 

19       6 

3      2 

... 

5       4 

.•• 

1           2 

37         8 

33. 

12 

7       2 

3       2 

tfvM 

3          7 

4         1 

7 

3 

4      1 

5       4 

••• 

5/0  4 

"...  25        56 

65      16 

61 

20 

61     20 

5      4 

evfn 

...    5        13 

7        2 

13 

5 

7      2 

tfoen 

... 

even 

...    1        -3 

3         1 

3 

1 

3       1 

Explanation    to    the  foregoing    Tables    on    Two 
Events,  containing  232  changes,  from  6tol  for, 
io  6tol  against  you,  according  to  the  current 
odds  on  each  event. 
In  the  first  line  you  begin  with  6  to  1,  both 

for  you  in  the  first  column;  in  the  second,  it  it 
2  T  3 
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6  to  1  against  you  on  each ;  in  the  third^  it  is  6 
to  \for  you,  and  6  to  1  against  you;  mnd,  in  the 
fourth,  the  same  reversed. 

Suppose  two  events  of  6  to  1,  and  S  to  1,  both 
/or  you ;  look  for  6  to  1  and  3  to  1,  and  you 
will  find  it  in  the  first  column,  9  to  5  that  you 
win  both ;  in  the  second,  it  is  27  to  1  against 
your  losing  both,  equally  the  same  as  6  to  1  and 
3  to  1  both  against  you,  and  that  you  did  not  wia 
both ;  in  the  third  column,  it  is  11  to  S  that  yoa 
do  not  win  the  first  and  lose  the  second,  equally 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  6  to  1/or,  and  3  to  1 
against  you,  and  that  you  did  not  win  both ;  and, 
in  tiie  fourth  column  it  is  35  to  3  that  you  do 
not  lose  the  first  and  win  the  second,  the  same 
as  if  it  was  <>  to  1  against  you  (m  the  fint»  and 
U  to  t/pr  yotaon  the  second. 
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TABLE   II. 


Odds  on  T^ree  EvEirrsu 
The  folhmng  Tables^  an  Three  Events,  from  6  to 
1  for  you,  to  6  to  1  ogtHiut  you,  which  admit 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  diffe- 
rent changes  or  forms  in  their  coming  off,  are 
regularly  ranged  with  the  accur€fte  odds  to 
every  change  or  form  of  each,  and  measured 
as  low  as  either  the  integers  or  fractions  would 
admit,  (the  first  column,  where  the  odds  an$ 
4igainst  yimr  winning  them  all,  excepted,) 
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c  . 

•    a?? 

s    J,<  ^ 

Threk  Events, 

.si 

1 

1^^ 

all  in  y«ur  favour. 

;? 

N 

6  to  1 

6  ^0  1 

6  to  1 

127/0216342  to  1 

561  io  1 

6       1 

0         1 

5       I 

... 

19 

30293       1 

4?       1 

6       1 

5       1 

4       1 

... 

101 

144  244       1 

a'i 

6       1 

6       1 

3       ] 

•  .. 

22 

27,195       1 

6       1 

^       1 

5       S? 

... 

163 

180  341       2 

27A  1 
23§       1 

6       ] 

3           1 

2       ] 

75 

72J146       1 

6       1 

6       1 

7       4 

... 

287 

252:1331     1 
108;i2|i     1 

2l-a      1 

6      ] 

6       1 

3       -^ 

137 

19^       1 

6       1 

6       1 

5       4 

... 

87 

60;i09{     1 

\ii  1 

6       1 

6       1 

fven 

31 

18|  97       1 

6       1 

5       1 

5  to  1 

..J 

17 

25  251       1 

41          1 

6       J 

5       1 

4       ] 

3 

41209       1 

34         1 

6       1 

5       1 

3       1 

13 

15 167       1 

27         I 

6       1 

5       1 

5       2 

... 

24 

25,146       1 

83i       1 

6       ] 

5       1 

2       1 

.». 

11 

10rl25       1 
51141     1 

20        1 

«       1 

5       1 

q 

7      4 

6 

18{       1 

6       ] 

5       1 

3       2 

'< 

4 

3  104       J 

16|       1 

6       1 

5       1 

fe; 

5       4 

^ 

38 

25 

93i     1 

141       1 

6       1 

5       1 

'^ 

tfOtf« 

'^. 

•  9 

5 

83       1 

13         1 

6  .    J 

4       1 

..; 

4/0] 

... 

79 

96 

174       I 

2»        1 

22f       1 

6      1 

4       1 

•  •• 

3       J 

17 

18 

139       1 

6       1 

4       1 

.'». 

5      2 

25 

24121^     1 

I9A      1 

I6f      1 

6       1 

4       1 

... 

2       1 

.« 

J9 

16 

104       1 

6       1 

4       1 

... 

7      4 

... 

31 

24 

.95^     1 

15X      1 

6       1 

4       1 

3      2 

... 

103 

72 

86i     1 

13|      1 

6       1 

4       1 

... 

5      4 

... 

13 

8 

774     1 

12?      1 

6       ] 

4      1 

... 

even 

23 

12 

69       1 

lof      I 

6       1 

3       1 

... 

3to  I 

... 

29 

27 

111       1 

i7i     1 

6       1 

3       1 

5       2 

... 

53 

45 

97       1 

IS§       1 

6       1 

3       1 

,,, 

2       1 

... 

4 

3 

83       1 

13         1 

6       1 

3       1 

7      4 

... 

13 

9 

76       1 

13  1 

6       1 

3       1 

... 

3      2 

... 

43 

27 

69       1 

6       ] 

3       1 

... 

5-      4 

... 

9 

5 

62       1 

L.''    11 

6       1 

3       ] 

... 

«»«n 

... 

19 

9 

5S       1 
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^4 

l^a 

llllll 

ihn 

iUilt 

gllili 

ihilt 

• 

8«tol 

8fi<ol 

56i  to    1 

8fi  tol 

56|   to  1 

1i         1 

1    1 

8|         1 
lOU        1 

57*         1 
60i        1 
64}        1 
67|         1 
72$        1 

8{          J 

48           1 

3l|  1 
.27/,       1 

^ii       ^ 

»i     1 

11}      1 

23           1 

9^      1 

llf      1 

76           1 

lll      1 

21ii        1 

3  •] 

j|  i 

80f         1 

12a     1 

31*.  18 

s'  1 

if  ! 

17A  1 
15}         1 

?         J 

9f        1 

,*3  1 

?{    1 

tl'     \ 

M      \ 

10»        1 

55          I 

8}         1 

32|         1 

3A        ' 

57|         1 

Si         1 

28f         1 

%    I 

iif      1 

12i        n 

62           1 
65          1 

10           1 

24f  1 
22A        1 

5          8 

13          i 

69          1 

10|        1 

20           I 

•?     1 

3?    1 

15'    1 

I5f         1 

?    1 

1^       1 

SI    ! 

s?  1 

43|  1 
34           1 

*A      1 

11^        1 

48           1 

''1     » 

?  i 

?^    ! 

l^    1 

5U        1 

?    1 

1 

12|         1 

1^    1 

54          1 

57}        1 

2ft       1 

U)        1 

62          1 

9-%        1 

]8il       1 

23        12 

16|        1 

69           1 

f    1 

164        f. 

5|         J 

llf         1 

36^        1 

^^7        ] 

3   i 

IP'   ! 

I?    \ 

^    1 

ii   1 

*  1 

S*        1 

13i        1 
14J         1 

1^    ! 

43           1 
55          li 

3-   11 

22}  1 
20           1 

17J        t- 
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Three  Events, 

|4I 

Wi 

aUio 

your  favour. 

.§«-• 

S--5- 

ih 

6iol 

5^0  2 

5  to  2  ... 

I93tol50 

84}  <o  1 

Wi "  \ 

6     1 

5 

2 

2       1  ... 

29       20 

274      1 

6     1 

5 

2 

7       4  ... 

329     210 

6^       J 

1  i 

'6    J 

5 

2 

3       2... 

31       18 

60|       1 

6    1 

5 

2 

5       4;... 

291     150 

54f       1 

s^ 

6     ] 

5 

2 

even  1... 

34      13 

48         1 

7i         J 

6     1 

2 

2  io  iL.. 

39       24 

62      .  1 

9|         1 

6     1 

2 

... 

7       4... 

7,        4 

56i       1 

sf       1 

6     ) 

2 

3      2j... 

23       12 

5l|      1 

7'  ■         1 

6     1 

2 

5       4... 

129       60 

46|       1 

6|         1 

6     1 

2 

... 

^otfn   .- 

5        2 

41         1 

6           1 

6     1 

7 

7  to4... 

79      42 

b\}^      1 
47.       1 

78  '    \ 

6.    1 

7 

:;] 

3       2... 

2A      1 

7j^  »      J 

€     ] 

7 

... 

5      4|... 

23       10 

'^%      ^ 

6t^         1 

6     1 

7 

eoe«  1 

8        3 

37?    .1 

5^         1 

6     1 

■3 

2 

3/o2;?5 

^U      ^ 

►  4'2.  ■       1 

6jJ[        1 

6     1 
6    r 

3  . 

3 

2 

2 

5       4 
even 

5         5 
26        ^ 

38:.    1 

34         1 

^         1 

6     I 

5 

4 

5io  ^ 

139      50 

^t   1 

4||         1 

6     1 

5 

4 

even 

16        5 

4i         1 

6     ] 

even 

even 

22        6 

27         1 

3f          1 

5     1 

5io  1 

5  to  1 

91     125 

215         1 

42i           1 

5     1 

5 

4       1 

4        5 

179         1 

35            1 

5     J 

5 

3      1 

23      25 

143         1 

VJt      1 

5     1 

5 

5      2 

127     125 

125        1 

3 

5    1 

5 

2       1 

29      25 

107        1 

^^ 

5     1 

5 

7      4 

221     175 

98         1 

18| 

5     3 

5 

3       2 

7        5 

89         1 

17             1 

5     1 

5 

5      4 

199     125 

80         1 

I5i           1 

5     1 

5 

eotfw 

47      25 

71         1 

'2* 

S     1 

4 

4  tol 

7         8 

149        1 

29            I 

5     ] 

4 

3       1 

even 

119         1 

23             1 
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Three  Events, 
all  ID  your  favour^ 
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EXPLANATIONS  o/- 

Suppose  three  events  depending,  on  the  first 
of  which  it  is  6  to  1  for  you^  on  the  second  and 
third,  3  to  1  and  2  to  1  against  you,  and  you  want . 
to  know  the  odds  against  winning  them  all; 
look  for  the  page  and  line  where  6  to  1,  3  to  1. 
and  2  to  1,  all  in  your  favour,  stand  in  the  third 
column  where  it  is  written  at  the  top  against 
your  winning  the  firist  and  losing  the  second  and 
third,  in  which  you  will  find  it  to  be  13  to  1 
against  you;  operated  thiis:  fxjxj— |j,  84 — 
6=78  to  6,  which  being  contracted  is  13  to  1,  as 
in  the  table. 

Suppose  5  to  2  for  you  on  the  first,  5  to  2  and 
5  to  4  against  you  on  the  second  and  third,  what 
are  the  odds  against  winnmg  them  all?  Look  for 
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the  line  wherein  you  have  5  to  8,  5  to  ft,  and  S 
to  4,  all  in  your  favour,  and  in  the  third  column 
you  have  10^  to  1. — llie  operation  stands  thus : 
fxfx^4is  441— 40=401  to  40,  and  con- 
tracted, by  dividhig  401  by  40,  you  will  have 
10^  to  1,  as  in  the  table. 

Suppose  "4  to  1  against  you  on  the  first,  3  to 
1  for  you  on  the  second,  and  3  to  2  for  you  on 
the  third,  what  are  the  odds  against  winning 
them  all  ?  Look  for  the  line  w^ere  it  stands  4. 
to  ],  3  to  1,  and  3  to  3,  all  in  your  favour,  and  in 
the  fifth  column  (marked,  against  your  losing  the 
firstj  and  winning  the  second  and  third)  you  will 
see  It  to  be  lOJ  to  1,  work'd  txl-xisifo  as  per 
tebles. 
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An  Affidavit  to  prove  the  Qualification  of  a 
Hunter. 

A.  B,  of  London,  Gent,  maketh  oath,  and 
saith,  that  a  bay  mare,  called  which  this 

deponent  (by  his  servant)  now  offers  to.  enter  and 
run  for  the  Hunters  plate,  at  Reading,  never 
started  for  either  match  or  plate,  but  has  been 
actually  used  as  a  hunter  at  the  l^st  season,  and 
not  only  to  get  the  name,  but  really  as  a  hunter ; 
nor  has  she  been  in  sweats  with  an  intention  to 
run,  but  only  from  Lady-day  last.  A.  B. 

Sworn  before  me  this  '  day  of  18 

volunUrily.  T— D— -V. 


RULES  relating  to  the  Method  o/*  Matching*  and 
Fm;hting  of  COCKS  in  London^  in  practice 
ever  since  the  reign  of  King  Charles  2. 

To  begin  the  same  by  fighting  the  lightest 
pair  of  cocks  (which  fall  in  match)  first  proceed- 
ing upwards  to  the  end ;  that  every  lighter  pair 
may  fight  earlier  than  those  that  are  heavier. 

In  matching  (with  relation  to  the  battles,)  it  is 
a  rule  always  in  London  : — That  after  the  cocks 
of  the  main  are  weighed,  the  match-bills  are 
compared. 

That  every  pair  of  equal  or  dead  weight,  are 
separated,  and  fight  against  others;  provided 
that  it  appears  that  the  main  can  be  enlarged,  by 
adding  thereto,  either  one  battle  or  more  thereby. 

FINIS. 

Printed  by  T.  C.  Hansard,  Peterborough  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 
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